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The Audependent, 


BY THE DRAMMENSELVEN. 





BY CELIA THAXTER, 


By the quiet Drammenselyen 
Dwelt beautiful Marie, 

While her young husband Olaf 
Voyaged over the treacherous sea. 


‘* Good-bye,” he said, ‘* my darling, 
And have no fears, not one! 
Good-bye, my wife, have patience, 
The time will soon be gone.”’ 


She clasped her little children, 
And her sad eyes filled with tears. 
‘* Were it a short month only, 
’Twould seem a thousand years !”’ 


In his good ship, the “‘ Apollo,’? 
Young Captain Brand has sailed, 
And on the cheek of Marie 
The wild-rose bloom has paled. 


She watches the Drammenselven 
Before her dwelling glide, 

And, fain to seek her Olaf, 
She would follow its seaward tide. 


Her little son, Marinius, 
Stands close at his mother’s knee. 
Oh, why do you look, my mother, 
At the river so wistfully ? 


** Ob, look in my face, my mother ! 
Did not my father say 

That baby and I would comfort you 
When he was far away ?”” 


She kissed him with many kisses, 
And smiled in his sunny eyes, 
And took up her life with patience, 

And strove to be blithe and wise. 


But the thought of the wild sea haunted her, 
As its sound the hollow shell, 

And the sight of the river sweeping down 
Held her as with a spell. 


0 river! O shining river ! 
Carry my prayer,’ she cried. 
“Carry it down to the waves and winds, 
That wait to rage outside. 


‘Bid the flerce sea spare my darling, 
Nor harm a hair of his bead. 

Empty of joy would be the world, 
Without my love,’’ she said. 


Among its reeds and rushes 
The river whispered low. 

What did it murmur softly, 
Calm-lapsing, cool and slow ? 


She rose ere the summer sunrise 
Had wakened the still Norseland ; 
While her children yet were sleeping, 

She stood on the silent strand. 


She stooped o’er the glassy water, - 
To dip from the placid stream ; 

And she saw her own fresh beauty 
Back from its darkness gleam. 


She stooped to the Drammenselven, 
And under her feet ‘te sand 

Slid swift, and the rive: caught her 
With calm, resistless hand. 


And the current drew her under, 
With never a sigh or moan, 

Till cold ’mid the reeds and rushes 
She lay as still as a stone. 


To the brave young Captain Olaf 
The bitter news has fled, : 
And he turns his ship from far-off shores, 
With heart as heavy as lead. 


And he finds but her weeping children ; | 
Sees only her empty seat; 

Hears the awful greeting of Silence, ;, 
Instead of her voice, so sweet. 


'deemer. 





He looks at the Drammenselven, 

With the dim eyes of despair. 

‘*My love!’’ he cries, ‘* my Marie! 
Thou wert so dear and fair ! 


‘ O false and) cruel river, 
That stole my wife from me, 
Carry thy cursed waters down 
And perish in the sea!’’ 


But the stream, among its rushes, 
Goes whispering here and there. 

That Olaf’s heart is rent in twain 
What does the river care ? 





‘SEVEN THINGS WE KNOW ABOUT 


JESUS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





IN a previous article we treated of ‘Christ’s 
knowledgqof us, and our wants and weak- 
nesses. Let us now look at the seven things 
which we know about our Lord and: Re- 
Nearly all of them may. be found 
in that first love-letter which the Apostle 
John addressed to the churches: 

(I.) The first fact we know is that Jesus 
is divine. John says: ‘‘ We know that the 
Son of God is come.” How did he know 
this? We answer that Jesus proved his 
divinity by his works and asserted it by his 
words. If he were not the Son of God, 
then he uttered a blasphemous falsehood; 
and for a being of such marvelous kind- 
ness, unselfishness, personal purity, and 
holy life to have uttered so stupenduous a 
falsehood were a moral impossibility. We, 
in turn, know that Jesus was divine, from 
the direct testimony of the Scriptures. 


, Saying nothing about other scriptures, it 


is directly asserted by John himself that 
‘this ” (¢. e,, this person Christ Jesus) ‘‘ is 
the true God and eternal life.” How any 


, candid Socinian, who pretends to accept 


the inspiration of the Bible, can gainsay 
this point-blank declaration is more than 
we can fathom. The central truth of 
John’s epistle is this: ‘‘ Jesus is the Son of 
God.” Take the doctrine of gravitation out 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s natural philosophy, 


| and the system falls into rubbish. Take 
' the divinity of Jesus Christ out of the New 


Testament and out of the plan of redemp- 
tion, and they become a delusion and a 
mockery. 

(II.) This same beloved disciple declares 
the chief object of Christ’s incarnation 
when he says ‘‘ Ye know that He was mani- 
fested to take away our sins.” The most 
ever-present, ever-pressing fact in the moral 


} world is the existence of sin. This is the 


universal malady and misery. We have 
just come this morning from two house- 
holds who are heart-broken by sin. They 
would both accept a coffin in the dwelling 
as a lighter sorrow. As sin is the greatest 
of human curses, so deliverance from the 
guilt and the thralldom of sin would be the 
greatest blessing which humanity could ex- 
perience. Its dominion is degradation; its 
doom is death.’ Jesus did not come to take 
all sin out of the world. But he did come 
to take away its bondage and its condemn- 


| ing curse from every one who will accept 
| of him as a sufficient ransomer, and of his 


blood asa. sufficient atonement for. sin. 
Jesus ‘‘bore our sins in his own body on 
the cross.” ‘This doctrine of Jesus ‘as the 
sin-bearer is the core of the New Testa- 
mént. It is the one doctrine of sufficient 
importance to be commemorated by'a per- 
petual chtitcb-rité. ‘The Lord’s Supper is 
the monument of the Atonement. How 
can any person come, understandingly, to 





that table, if he does not know that Jesus 
died to save him from his sins? 

(IIL.) Deliverance from the curse and 
punishment of sin is a marvelous blessing. 
Yet it isa negative blessing: it only saves 
from remorse and retribution. The posi- 
tive boon of a life eternal is a blessing be- 
yond words to compass. Joseph delivered 
from an Egyptian dungeon is a happy 
man: but Joseph exalted @ the second 
chariot of the empire, with a chain of gold 
about his neck, isa man who dare not be 
ungrateful, for the stones in the streets 
would condemn him. Jesus does more 
than deliver me from hell’s prison-house. 
He secures for me Heaven’s palace of glory. 
For the third great fact which John de- 
clares is that “‘ you who believe on the name 
of the Son of God may know that ye have 
eternal life.” This means more than bare 
existence. A poor wretch may exist and 
be miserable. Eternal life in God’s Word 
signifies life at its very highest realization of 
peace, knowledge, purity, and bliss; life in 
communion with God; life where no sin de- 
fileth, and no death intrudes; a life of in- 
effable holiness, whose every emotion is an 
ecstasy. This life has its imperfect be- 
ginnings at the ‘‘new birth” of conversion. 
It reaches its acme in Heaven. But of 
every genuine Christian it may be truly 
said that he ‘‘hath eternal life.” They 
that trust on Jesus have Jesus. They that 
have Jesus have the only life which God 
can give. They that have this life have it 
forever. To possess such a faith, with its 
transforming power, and not be conscious 
of it, seems utterly preposterous. Salvation 
is not guess-work. Jesus guarantees eternal 
life to them that are his. 


(1V.) For his inspired apostle assures us 
that saving faith carries with it an inward 


evidence, a witness of the spirit, an ucal- 


terable conviction that brings solid peace. 
He says: ‘‘I know whom Ihave believed, 
and that heis able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that 
day.” Paul had made Jesus his trustee, 
and had put his everlasting welfare into 
Jesus’s hands. So may I do what Paul 
did, and may hold Christ responsible for 
my salvation as long as I keep his com- 
mandments. Upon that divine rock I am 
forever safe; but not safe for one instant if 
I leave that rock. ‘‘ Through faith Iam 
kept by the power of God unto salvation.” 
If faith lets go, all is gone. While faith 
holds to Jesus I am more sure of salvation 
than that the sun will rise to-morrow. God 
has not pledged an eternal sun-rising; but 
he has pledged eternal life to those who 
trust and obey His Son Jesus Christ. 

(V.) The fifth fact that every Christian 
may know is that Jesus is our intercessor, 
and is the bestower of answers to our 
prayers. John the Apostle (with no fear of 
any first century Tyndalls before his eyes) 
expressly affirms ‘‘this is the confidence 
we have in him, that if we ask anything ac- 
cording to his will, he heareth us. And if we 
know that he hear us, whatsoever we ask, 
we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired of him.” Observe the conditions 
clearly, for there is, a great, deal of sloyen- 
ly thinking and talking about prayer. God 
does not promise to gratify all our whims 
or selfish desires. He gives nothing that 
is contrary to “his will.” Many good 
things; are undoubtedly in accordance with 
that will—such.as pardon of sin, spiritual 
help, to, serve,.him,, and the gift of the 
Divine Spirit.; Now, if we, will only leave 


‘our Master to decide what. we ought to 
| have, we may, know that, our prayers will 
| bring the answer that is best for us... I. do 
not believe that there is such a thing in.the 
| universe as a neglected prayer ever breathed 
iby docile, submissive faith. Emptied of 
| self, Lam sure of being filled by Jesus. 

(VL) Another thing the veteran Paul 
knew, and that was that: ‘‘ all. things’ work 
together for good to. them,that love God.” 
| He was just then speaking of the ,“‘suffer- 
lings: of this present time,” and the ‘‘all 
| things” evidently refer to trials and sharp 
| afflictions. Paul knew tbat. crowns were 
/made out of. crosses. The diadem which 
| Jesus wears was fashioned on Calvary, and 
the heavenly crowns which we may aspire 
| to must be wrought out, of such costly ma- 
‘terial as penitence, submission, suffering, 
patience, toil, and self-crucifixion; 

(VII.) Do you, doubt this, my brother? 
Then I havea Bible-passage for you—the 
seventh of the precious, things we know 
about Jesus. It is the best wine kept to 
the last. .‘‘ Beloved, we know that. when 
He shall appear we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is.” Like Jesus! Our 
crosses also turned: into crowns! Our 
, bodies fashioned like unto his glorious 
body! As we have borne the image of the 
earthy, so we shall also bear the image of 
the Heavenly. These glorious things. we 
know, Let God be true, though every man 
should prove a liar. 

Now let us gather into one bouquet from 
the King’s garden these seven fragrant 
flowers. Jesus the Son of God; Jesus 
our sin-bearer; Jesus the giver of eternal 
life; Jesus the keeper of our undying souls; 
Jesus the hearer of our prayers; Jesus the 
chastener, who can turn. crosses into 
crowns; and Jesus the wonder-worker, who 
can change us into eternal likeness unio 
himself! These flowers will keep sweet 
till Heaven dawns. 





THE PUPPETS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 





BY ELISHA MULFORD, LL.D. 





Tuat the institution of the Electoral Col- 
lege for the election of the Executive 
should have lasted for an hundred~ years 
illustrates the deference of the American 
people for the forms of law. It is true 
that in the formation of the Constitution 
the different forms for the election of the 
Executive received careful and deliberate 
consideration. But the system of an Elect- 
oral College was adopted as having the 
highest traditional justification in political 
history. It made the least break from the 
precedents of old political eonstitutions, 
It approached more nearly to long-estab- 
lished forms. It:had some slight corre- 
spondence to the Teutonic constitutions, in 
the election of an emperor by the College 
of Electors. 

There was also an argument for it in the 
| distrust. of the Democratic principle. It 
| was not.evident that the people would pos- 
sess the; requisite knowledge of men. that 
would keep them from imposition, or-the 
capacity; that would qualify them ; for 
action, The final; choice. was thus with- 
drawn fromthe, people, and referred to a 
select, company of men.in,each. state, with 
whom: it was presumed, thatthe people 
would be acquainted, and who were pre- 
sumed to, haye the requisite capacity to act 





for the people. Thus an >rganization was 
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made to. correspond to that of the Senate, 
and notthe House of Representatives. “3:>° 


But the process of the election of an 
Executive. by a College of Electors has 
failed. It has been set aside from the start, 
and in @ measure because “it was not dem- 
ocratic. The people will not act in an 
election which is indefinite and impersonal. 
They will not resign invariably to any man 
or body of men the determination of the 
highest executive power in their political 
life. They wili act with the largest free- 
dom and the clearest determination which 
the limitation of neeessary political forms 
will open to them. They will aim increasing- 
ly at the most definite expression of their 
will; and, though working through existing 
forms or toward better and ampler forms, 
will set aside all that may thwart their pur- 
pose ot impair the execution of it. Thus 
in every election a name has been directly 
before the people. 

There was also an argument for an 
Electoral .College on the gtound that 
it ga¥e an apparent power to the sepa- 
rate states. There was ih the minds of 
the leading men of that time, in Washing- 
ton and Madison especially, a large and 
profound ‘conception of the nation and of 
national rights and powers; but its organ- 
ization is only attained in an historic life, 
and the power thus secured to the separate 
states is mote apparent than real. It is 
only in a limited measure actual in the 
electoral representation which corresponds 
to the ofganization of the Senate, and this 
might be retained under a more perfect 
form. 

The electors who were to constitute the 
College it was designed should be men of 
distinguished capacity and attainments. 
They were to be those who would act from 
wider knowledge and with larger reason 
and freedom than the common elector. 
They were to be those who were lifted 
above the influences which would confuse 
the judgment and restrain the freedom of 
the mass of men. They were, with higher 
qualifications, pre-eminently the electors. 
Their office was to elect a President. 

The Constitution was so strict in guard- 
ing against any undue influence, that might 
not leave the elector free and unbiased in 
his action, that it regarded him as disquali- 
fied if he held the most obscure office of 
honor or emolument under the General 
Government; a condition which becomes, 
when the actual procedure of the College of 
Electors is considered, a piece of irony, 
which no line of the Greek Drama in its 
political satire could surpass. 

The fact is thatthe practice under the 
Constitution has been the direct reverse of 
that which was intended by it, and this in- 
variably. The electors who form the Col- 
lege exercise no deliberation; they are al- 
lowed no freedom. They are simply not 
the, electors. There is no law to prevent 
their deliberation or to annul their free- 
dom. On the contrary, the Constitution pre- 
sumes this. This is the condition of the very 
act and end for which the Electoral College 
is constituted. But it is this act which has 
never been exercised, and this end which 
has never been realized. The electors have 
always acted only as the blind instruments 
to register and record the express will of 
the people. They have themselves, in the 
first instance, been designated by the peo- 
ple, as those who could most thoroughly be 
depended upon, to execute this express 
will in the election of a certain person. 
This understanding has been such as to 
form an unwritten contract of the most 
strict obligation. There could have been 
no greater affront toa principle of honor 
in politics than for an elector to have 
failed to vote in the Electoral College for 
the person whose name alone was before 
the people when the electors were chosen. 

But in this actual procedure the electors 
thus act with no deliberation and are allowed 
no freedom. They simply bear a message 
to the Capital, over which they have no 
more actual control than the postboy over 
the letter which he delivers. Their action 
is simply mechanical. They move only as 
the puppets on the box of the showman. 
They have no self-movement. In the con- 
ception of the Constitution, they are invest- 
ed with the highest power. In the pro- 
cedure under the Constitution, they are 
mere nondescripts. It was as good asa 
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play, were it not one of the most signifi- 
cant of recent farces in politics, to hear the 
elaborate descriptions of the character and 
offices of an elector that were presented to 
the Electoral Commission.. Mr. Stanley 
Matthews said of the electors in the election 
of a President: ‘There is a seleet body of 
men in each state who constitute the con- 
stitutional body who are to make that 
election; and I need not remind this tri- 
bunal that they have a right to make a se- 
lection, as well as an election. It is alto- 
gether, in my judgment,a mistake to suppose 
that the electoral bodies are delegates, repre- 
senting the state or the people of a state, as 
agents to accomplish their will. They not 
only have the power, in the sense of might, 
but they have authority, in the sense of 
right, to vote upon the day named for the 
person who in their judgment ought to be, 
all things considered, the chief executive 
of the nation.” This is good for mere 
theory—for the expression of an empty ab- 
straction in politics which has no actualiza- 
tion. It is like the grammarian who lays 
down the rule prescribed to determine the 
usage of a language, but fails to add that 
there is no such usage of the language— 
that it has never been written or spoken in 
that way. It is like the geographer who 
defines the yo of a realm, but 
omits to add tMat it has never possessed the 
land. Mr. Evarts, the most eminent 
grammarian among all the lawyers, then 
undertook to define the character of an 
elector. When Mr. Thurman asked: ‘‘ Do 
you think that an elector is an officer at 
all?” Mr. Evarts said: ‘‘ No. I do not think 
he is an officer. He certainly is not a state 
officer. I think he is an elector or voter, 
having qualifications; and his office is of 
the same kind as the office of the citizen 
who is elector, so-called, within the Con- 
stitution.” Mr. Campbell, in reply, said: 
‘The learned counsel [Mr, Evarts] is able 
to tell what sort of a creature an elector is. 
Iam not sure, from what he stated, that in 
his conception an elector is even a human 
being.” But the fact is that in the actual 
procedure an elector is not to be regarded 
as a human being. A human being, in the 
words of an old dramatist, ‘‘has a will and 
faculties of choice and power to do or not 
to do”; but an elector has none. Mr. 
Evarts, in a not very constitutional phrase, 
then described the electors as simply ‘‘ state 
notables”; which, being proposed in a con- 
stitutional argument, ‘‘it were well to make 
a note of.” The fact is, as we have said, the 
office of an elector has no intrinsic charac- 
ter. The office in actual procedure is void, 
and that through a continuous and invari- 
able precedent. It wereas easy to define the 
office and functions, for instance, of a fifth 
wheel to a wagon as of an elector. Mr. 
Evarts’s phrase ‘‘a state notable” does not 
give any indication of it, and it were as well 
to define it as simply “‘a state circum- 
stance.” The office has become so entirely 
stripped of all real character that it would 
seem doubtful if men of high individual 
character wou'd long be willing to accept 
it. Itis commonly given to men who are 
identified with a party, and whose character 
and position furnish the assurance that they 
will execute implicitly its behests. 

The objection to the continuation of the 
Electoral College is in the fact.that it is thus 
superfluous; and the superfluous is not mere- 
ly of a negative import, but it may become 
an obstruction. It creates unnecessary com- 
plications. It is liable to disarrangement. 
It is a mere weight which retardsaction. It 
may be a hindrance to progress in larger 
and better methods. 

Another objection is in the fact that it 
involves a variance between the Constitu- 
tion and procedure under the Constitution. 
This tends to weaken the respect of the 
people for all forms of law and for the 
Constitution itself. 

Again, if the system is to be retained, as 
the Republic begins another century, it 
should be made actual. But it is vain to 
demand this. It would be a reverse in our 
political life. It would presume that the 
people are in a state of pupilage still, and 
must select guardians to whom they will 
entrust their most important political 


action. 
The system for the election of the Execu- 


tive which is most consistent with our his- 
torical antecedents—the system of electoral 
districts, in which each state is divided into 





districts, and the result in each district is 
determined by a plurality of voted, and the 
result in the nation is determined by the 
plurality in the number of districts—this 
has every advantage which there is in the 
present system and avoids its defects The 
revision of the Constitution which would 
obviate the defects which have become ap- 
parent in the organization of the Electoral 
College has become an imminent political 
necessity . 

In one respect we may not regret that 
the reference of the election of the Execu 
tive to a College of Electors has failed. It 
has disclosed, working beneath it and 
through it, a higher and more determinate 
political life. That it should have been 
thus superseded, and that the direct action 
of the people should have been of so high 
attainment, as in the line of the Presidents 
of the Republic, will aid toward the devel- 
opment of that democratic principle which 
bears in itself the hopes of the whole peo- 
ple and of the world. 





BUNKER HILL. 





BY COL. HENRY W. CLOSSON, U., 8. A. 





THE minute men! The minute men! 
They come in motley guise, 

Through Jane and road, and lane again, 
Beneath the summer skies. 

Some pulpit left, and some the plow, 
To pack and musket bear ; 

On Cambridge Green uniting now, 
To listen to a prayer. 

Their arms may seem of odd device, 
Their hearts at least agree ; 

For life they hold of little price 
Unless that life is free. 

But scant the time to God they gave, 
The foe demands the rest ; 

And through the darkness to the grave 
Or Liberty they pressed. 


A menaced town in slumber lay, 
Beneath the sentry’s eye, 

And ships that brooded on the Bay 
Sent back the hoarse reply, 

** All’s well.”” Along the barrack-wall 
And yonder on the hight 

Echoes at timely interval, 

* All’s well,’’ throughout the night. 

8o fill the loyal glasses, then, 
Where Pigot toasts the king, 

And Prescott and his anxious men, 

No faithless shovel swing. 


If hands are busy, thought is free, 
Forward or back to roam ; 
And one is there, nor idler he, 
Who thinks meanwhile of home. 
And when, relieved at length, he slept, 
True to the past his fancies kept. 


Again he sees, in feigned alarm, 

A laughing girl avoid his arm. 

And still, from trellised porch to street, 
They make their way, with tardy feet, 
Or at the door begin adieus 

The garden-gate as oft renews ; 

And loth to go, to stay alert, 

As Love and Time their claim assert. 
They part, and fear each foul assails. 
Return, and hope again prevails. 

So both prolong the pleasant pain 

And dream that each will true remain— 
Though at their feet the moonlight weaves 
Iv mockery the rustling leaves, 

Kissed and left by the winds that fly 
Far seaward, where strange islands lie 
In sweeter bloom and brighter sky. 


The shadow, cloud, and wave as well 
Life’s fleeting bappiness foretell, 

Except to eyes that only turn 

Where other eyes responsive burn. 

Since War once stopped the mighty sun 
Until his bloody work was done, 

The moon may wait, if Love implore, 
One moment for a kiss the more. 

The years that come, the torpid years, 
Shall each go by and bring but tears, 
With questions none can answer. Then, 
What though the dead shall rise again, 
May not they search those realms of song 
In vain for some now lost so long ? 

Far outward still broad heavens run, 
And she whose love in thine begun, 
Though all to thee, is then but one. 


Still climbing to her star-lit noon, 
No miracles delay the moon, 
But cheeks are wet and lips are dry 
That finally had breathed ‘‘ Good-bye.” 
“‘ Good-bye’’ forever? What glories are 
That lonely soul’s whom Paradise 
And all its myriads, near and far, 
Greet with the light of loving eyes. 
Yet what if not among them is 
The look that once was only his ? 





Now lightly tolled a Sabbath-bell, 
And on the scarlet maples fell 

The Sabbath siishine—on gray lands, 
And village chureb, that open stands. 
Beneath the grove entranced he.stays, 
To feel the thrill of other days, 

And hear that voice above the choir— 
Silent so long—the clearest there. 
The distant river threads the song 
Upon its rush the rocks along ; 

Earth seems sweet incense to distill 
From harvest plain aod fruited hill ; 
That scene and fragrance each proclaims: 
All later years but empty names, 
Delusions that his sleep reveals 
Behind the life he really feels ; 

She smiling comes, his hand retakes, 
To fade if once he but awakes— 
Awakes to mourn the waning night 
And strive to dream the lost delight. 


The constellations dimly burn 
Above a startled man, 

From slumber roused, that he may turn 
Where he his toil began. 

Suspicious ships at early dawn 
The looming ridges scan, 

And slowly shape the ramparts drawn, 
As Gridley traced the plan. 

With sudden flash a single gun 
Thunders its deep alarm, 

And heavily the echoes run 
By mansion, shop, and farm. 


The trembling maidens hear and sigh 
For soldier lovers, called to die ; 

Some boast of triumph to be won, 
Some proudly think of Lexington. 
The grandsire mourns a vigor fled, 
But, sending lusty sons instead, 
Repeats his old escapes—to feel 

The rankling fear he would conceal. 
These cheeks are flushed and those are pale, 
As thoughts of home or foe prevail, 
And morning bastens into noon 

With certainty of battle soon, 

The rustic throng scant powder share 
And load each gun with sober care, 
While trim brigades in gleaming show 
To merry notes deploy below. 


But he whose visions here are read 

Fell in the fight where Warren led, 

One heart of many, cold and still, 

That dreamed and fought at Bunker Hill. 


But blithesome melodies of spring 
Succeed the storm that winters bring, 
And summer blooms their beauty gain 
From withered leaves and autumn rain. 


Long in the land may hearts survive 
Stout as the hearts of seventy-five, 
That braved a foe from foreign seas : 
Stout as the hearts of sixty-one, 
That at the call of Sumter’s gun 
Faced nearer, deadlier enemies. 
Long may the nation guard the fame 
Of every ancient place and name 

To Indeperdence consecrate, 
And from the wilderness advance, 
Bearing, iv joint inheritance, 

Deeds no less grand and days as great. 

FORT BARANCAS, FLA. 





JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


BY JAMES GRANT WILSON. 





At one o’clock on Monday, June 4th, 
Dean Stanley, standing by the side of an 
open grave and surrounded by many of the 
most distinguished men of England, read 
the burial service over the body of John 
Lothrop Motley, one of the most honored 
of Americans, whose whole life has been 
creditable to his country. He now rests by 
the side of his wife, in a foreign land, and 
his grave is near those of Thackeray, 
“honest” Allan Cunningham, John Leech, 
and the witty canon of St. Paul’s Church, 
designated ‘‘the most patriotic of Sydneys, 
the neatest-banded of Smiths,” im Kensall 
Green Cemetery, one of the many London 
‘‘ gardens of death.” Its area is about fifty 
acres and it contains the grave of Thomas 
Hood and numerous other literary and 
artistic celebrities, whose names adorn the 
brightest pages of British history. 

In August, 1873, Mr. Motley had an at- 
tack of apoplexy, and, although be recov- 
ered sufficiently to pursue his literary labors, 
he was never fully restored to health, and 
on Wednesday, May 30th, he died, at Kings- 
ton-Russell House, Dorsetshire, England, 
the home of his son in-law, Mr. Algernon 
Sheridan, from a second attack of apoplexy 
or paralysis, after a brief illness of only six 
hours. 

In the last letter that I had the honor of 
receiving from my lost friend he men- 
tioned that he was occupied with what he 
considered the greatest work of his life—his 
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«‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War”—which 
it is to be feared will ever remain but a 
masterly fragment. But, if he left this 
unfinished, his other historical contribu- 
tions to the litérature of the Nineteenth 
Century will remain as enduring monu- 
ments to his name and nation. ‘‘ You may 
well be proud of the author of this work,” 
said Thomas Carlyle, to the writer, as he 
found him, in the summer of 1875, re-read- 
ing for the third or fourth time Motley’s 
“History of the Dutch Republic”; and 
Dean Stanley, in his Sunday-morning ser- 
mon of June 3d, preached in Westminster 
Abbey, spoke of him as one of the brightest 
lights of the Western Hemisphere, a high- 
spirited patriot, and one of England’s most 
faithful friends, one of the best and purest 
spirits of the age, and a brilliant and inde- 
fatigable historian, who has told us as none 
had ever told before the stirring story of 
the Dutch Republic. ‘‘There will be,” 
continued the Dean, ‘‘a niche in the tem- 
ple of fame for him who to-morrow will be 
laid in the loved land of his adoption, and 
who in life was honored by the respect and 
love of many a gifted ruler, statesman, 
poet, and historian, on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” 

Motley was one of the few Americans 
who have attained a broader fame and a 
more universal acceptance abroad than at 
home, adding to his success as an author 
and statesman a social distinction per- 
haps unequaled even by Benjamin Franklin, 
Washington Irving, or George Ticknor. 
In the highest circles of Europe he was 
ever a welcome guest. His friendship 
secured to the writer flattering attention 
from the gifted Queen of the Netherlands, 
whose death occurred on the day of Motley’s 
funeral, and in some of the best society of 
England I happen to have heard the his- 
torian spoken of with mingled feelings of 
respect and admiration. 

1 will only add to this brief tribute to my 
departed friend—of whom you have already 
spoken such just and generous words, in 
your last number—a few unpublished lines 
by Thomas Moore, which I find in one of 
Motley’s London letters: 

* When life looks lone and dreary, 
What light can dispel the gloom? 
When Time's swift wing is weary, 
What charm can refresh his plume? 
’'Tis woman whose sweetness beameth 
On all that we feel or see; 
And if man of Heaven e’er dreameth 
’Tis when he thinks purely of thee, 
O woman!” 
And a brief allusion to one of our Ameri- 
can singers, the venerable William Cullen 
Bryant: ‘‘I regret to say that your article 
on the poet Bryant, in Tor INDEPENDENT, 
did not reach me. I should have read it 
with true sympathy, for I have had the 
strongest admiration for Mr. Bryant ever 
since my college days, when I first began 
to know his poetry by heart. One of the 
pleasantest events, to me, of my last visit 
to New York was the making of his per 
sonal acquaintance—a privilege which I 
had long desired.” Motley was Bryant’s 
junior by just twenty years; and what an 
irreparable loss to literature that he was not 
permitted to attain the Psalmist’s three- 
score-and-ten, and to complete the great 
work of his life, his ‘‘ History of the 
Thirty Years’ War.” 


SS 


THE PRESIDENCY—AMENDATORY 
PLANS 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THe number and variety of the plang 
which, within a few years past, have been 
presented to Congress for amending the 
Constitution with reference to the office of 
President and Vice-President indicate a 
prevalent impression that the present sys- 
tem needs amending. The events connect- 
ed with the last Presidential election have 
ripened this impression into a general and 
strong conviction. Some of the plans pro- 
posed retain the leading features of the 
system as now established, and seek only 
to modify it in minor respects. The ob- 
ject of this article will be to state these 
minor forms of amendment, designating 
them by their authors and dates, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Senator RoBeRTSON, March 18th, 1869{ 


‘*The Congress shall have power to 
establish a tribunal for the purpose of con- 
sidering all questions which may arise as 
to the validity of the electoral votes of any 
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state for President and Vice-President of 
the United States, which said tribunal shall 
exercise its jurisdiction under such regula- 
tions as Congress shall make.” 


2. Senator Yates, January 17th, 1871: 


‘* Every person, whether a native-born or 
foreign-born citizen of the United States, 
who shall have attained tothe age of thirty- 
five years and been fourteen years a resi- 
dent within the United States, shall be eli- 
gible to the office of President.” 


3. SENATOR Davis, March 16th, 1871: 


‘‘There is hereby established the consti- 
tutional tribunal . . . to open and count 
the votes of the electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States. ay t 
Each state shall be entitled to and 


shall choose one member of the 
constitutional tribunal. . . . The 
members of the tribunal shall hold their 
officers during good behavior.” 


4, REPRESENTATIVE PoTrEeR, December 
5th, 1871: 


‘‘The President and Vice-President 
hereafter elected shall hold office durin 
the term of six years; but no person shall 
be re-eligible to President who has been 
elected to that office.” 


5. REPRESENTATIVE MorGAn, December 
11th, 1871. 


‘‘Naturalized citizens of the United 
States shall be eligible to the office of 
President and Vice-President. Any pro- 
vision of the Constitution inconsistent 
herewith is hereby declared void and of no 
effect.” 


6. REPRESENTATIVE SNAPP, January 8th, 
1872: 


‘No person shall be eligible to the office 
of President of the United States who is or 
has been a judge of the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” 


7%. REPRESENTATIVE PARKER, January 
22d, 1872: 

‘*No person shall be eligible to the office 
of President or Vice-President of the Uni- 
ted States while such person is a member 
of the Senate or House of Representatives, 
nor for two years after such membership 
shall cease.” 


8. REPRESENTATIVE POLAND, May 6th, 
1872: 


“‘No senator or representative shall, 
during the time for which he was elected, 
be chosen President or Vice-President; 
nor shall any judge of any court of the 
United States be chosen President or Vice- 
President within two years after the ter- 
mination of his judicial office.” 


9. SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN, January 
7th, 1878: 

‘‘ Disputes arising “with regard to the 
persons chosen as electors of President and 
Vice-President in any state shall be decid- 
- by the Supreme Court of the United 

tates.” 


10. REPRESENTATIVE Morrison, May 
11th, 1874: 

**From and after the next election fora 
President of the United States the Presi- 
dent shall hold his office during the term 
of six years, and, together with the Vice- 
President chosen for the same term, be elect- 
ed in the manner as now provided or may 
hereafter be provided; but the President 
shall not be eligible for more than six years 
in any term of twelve years.” 


(911. RepresentaTIvE. Storm, December 
14th, 1874: 

‘‘The executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. He shall hold his office during the 
term of six vears. No person elected to 
the office of President shall thereafter be 
eligible for re-election.” 

12. REPRESENTATIVE MAGINNIS, Janua- 
ry 25th, 1875 

“Each duly-organized territory of the 
United States shall be entitled . to 
choose one elector to cast one vote in the 
election of President and Vice-President of 
the United States.” 

13. REPRESENTATIVE PoTTER, January 
26th, 1875: 

‘*From and after the next election for a 
President of the United States the Presi- 
dent shall hold his office during the term of 
six years, and, together with the Vice- 
President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected in the manner as now provided or 
may be provided; but neither the President 
nor the Vice-President when the office of 
President has devolved upon him, shall be 
eligible for re-election as ident.” 

14. S—NaTOoR Epmunps, March 2d, 1876: 


The plan proposed by Senator Edmunds 
modifies the Twelfth Amendment so as to 
provide as follows: 1. That the certificates 
of the electors shall be sent to the Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 2. That this Court, at atime and place 
to be fixed by law, shall publicly open all the 
certificates and count the votes. 8. That 
the person having the greatest number of 


votes for President, considered by the 
Court to have been lawfully given aff cor- 
tified, shall be President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of elect- 
ors lawfully appointed. 4. That, if no per- 
son has such a majority, the state of the 
votes shall be immediately certified to the 
House of Representatives; that the House 
shall immediately proceed to choose a 
President by a viva voce vote; that it shall 
continue the votes in this way until a Presi- 
dent is chosen; and that, if the votes of any 
state shall not show a majority for any one 
candidate, the vote of such state shall not 
be reckoned. 5. That the votes for Vice- 
President shall be counted in the same way, 
and, if no persomhas the requisite majority, 
the Senate shall choose the Vice-President, 
as already provided. 6. That no person 
holding the office of a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States shall be 
eligible to be elected as President or Vice- 
President until the expiration of two years 
next after he shall have ceased to hold such 
office. Such are the changes which Senator 
Edmunds proposed to make in the Twelfth 
Amendment. 


15. REPRESENTATIVE RANDALL, Decem- 
ber 14th, 1875: 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Ran- 
dall was identical with that of Mr. Potter, 
as above given. 


16. REPRESENTATIVE Morrison, Decem- 
ber 14th, 1875: 

This was the same as the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Morrison on May 11th, 
1874. 


17. REPRESENTATIVE Harrison, Decem- 
ber 14th, 1875: 


‘* From and after the election of President 
and Vice-President next following the rati- 
fication of this article the President shall 
hold his office during the term of six years, 
and, together with the Vice-President cho- 
sen for the same time, be elected as now 
esp or may _ hereafter be provided. 

ut neither the President, nor the Vice- 
President when the office of President is 
devolved upon him, shall be eligible for re- 
election as President; but shall be, from 
and after the expiration of his office as 
President, unless the same be by impeach- 
ment, a senator for life forthe United States 
at large, and as such senator shall have the 
same privileges as other senators, except 
that he shall not vote as a senator, nor shall 
he be President pro tempore of the Senate, 
and the same immunities and compensation ; 
but his attendance upon the sessions shall 
not be compulsory, nor shall his compensa- 
tion be abridged by reason of his non-at- 
tendance.” . 


18. REPRESENTATIVE New, January 17th, 
1876: 


The amendment of Mr. New proposed 
that neither the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, nor any other person in the office of 
President, as devolved upon him by law, 
shall be eligible to the office of President a 
third time. 


19. REPRESENTATIVE LAPHAM, January 
24th, 1876: 


“From and after the adoption of this 
amendment the official term of President 
shall commence on the first day of May, in- 
stead of the fourth day of March, except 
when the first day of May shall fall on Sun- 
day, in which case said term shall com- 
mence on the first Tuesday in May; and ths 
President in office when this amendment 
shall take effect shall hold his office until 
the first day of May in the year when his 
office would terminate under the present 
Constitution, and until his successor shall 
have been duly elected and qualified, and 
each successive President shall hold his 
office until. his successor shall have been 
duly elected and qualified.” 


20. REPRESENTATIVE OLIVER, February 
7th, 1876: 


“‘From and after the fourth day of March 
in the year 1881 the term of office of the 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States shall be six years; and after said 
date no person shall be eligible for election 
to the office of President who has held such 
office within two years immediately preced- 
ing such election, or who has ever held 
such office longer than four years.” 


21. REPRESENTATIVE Knott, . January 
18th, 1876: 

‘No person who has held or may here- 
after hold the office of President shall ever 
again be eligible to said office.” 

22. REPRESENTATIVE FRYE, January 
26th, 1876: 


‘From and after the fourth day of March 
in the year 1885 the term of office of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 
States shall be six years; and any 





having been elected to and held the office 


of President, or who for two years has held 
such office, shall be ineligible to a re-elec- 
tion.” 

23. REPRESENTATIVE REAGEN, February 
2nd, 1876: 

‘‘That no person who has held or ma 
hereafter hold the office of President shall 
ever thereafter be eligible to said office. 
That the term of the office of President of 
the United States shall be six years from 
and after the 4th of March, 1881.” 

All of the above amendments simply pro- 
pose to modify the present system in some 
of its details. The two modifications that 
recur with the greatest frequency are those 
that relate to the length of the presidential 
term and the qualifications for the office. 
In the original draft of the Constitution the 
term was fixed at seven years, and the 
President made ineligible a second time. 
This was subsequently changed to four 
years, and the ineligibility a second time 
stricken out. The different periods sug- 
gested in the Federal Convention were 
two, three, four, six, seven, eleven, fifteen, 
twenty years, and during good behavior. 
Six years, with a single exception, is the 
period named in the above propositions. 
This is better than the present term, and 
would be better still if it were eight years. 
A longer term than four years would lessen 
the frequency of presidential elections, and 
give greater stability to the administration 
of the Government, without any peril to 
the rights of the people, especially in view 
of the President’s liability to impeachment 
for malfeasance in office. 

As to the qualifications for the office of 
President and Vice-President, the above 
| propositions contain several changes of the 
Constitution, as follows: 1. That natural- 
ized, as well as native-born citizens of the 
United States, having the other qualifica- 
tions named, shall be eligible to either 
office. To this we see no just ground of 
objection. The people are competent to 
judge for themselves on this question, with- 
out any constitutional restraint upon their 
liberty. 2. That senators and representa- 
tives in Congress shall not be eligible to 
either office during the term for which they 
are elected—a proposition that, while it 
might secure some advantages, would, on 
the whole, be inexpedient, since it would 
render ineligible a very considerable nume« 
ber of the ablest and most eminent men of 
thecountry. 3. That judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall not be 
eligible for either office, and, as stated in 
another form, that all Federal judges shall 
be ineligible until two years after the ter- 
mination of their judicial service. This ex- 
clusion, owing to the nature of the judicial 
service, we regard as expedient. 4. That 
no person, having been elected to the office 
of President, and no person, having suc- 
ceeded to the office as acting President, 
shall thereafter be eligible to the same office. 
This is the one-term doctrine, and there is 
no doubt that it expresses the present public 
sentiment of the country. The preponder 
ance of advantages is in favor of making 
the presidential incumbent ineligible for a 
second term, especially if the term be ex- 
tended to six or eight years. This would 
remove all temptations to seek his own re- 
election or employ the power and patronage 
of the Government for this end. 

One of the amendments proposes that the 
‘President shall hold his office until his 
successor shall have been duly elected and 
qualified.” 

The Constitution, as it now is, contains 
no provision to meet the case of non-election 
of President and Vice-President at the 
regular period, or of a failure seasonably to 
count the electoral votes, or of the death of 
both before taking office. This is a defect; 
and, for its removal, either the President 
in office should be authorized to hold it 
until his successor is duly elected and quali- 
fied or some other method should be 
adopted for remedying the defect. The 
omission in the Constitution might involve 
great commotion among the people, if not 
a civil war. 

Another amendment proposes to make 
the President, after the expiration of his 
term, an honorary senator of the United 
States for life, without the right to vote or 
to be a President pro tempore of the Senate: 
but with the right to the compensation of 
asenator. The best thing that can be said 





in favor of this idea is the salary. The 
President, after completing his term of 
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office, ought annually during his life to re- 
ceive such a reasonable sum as will guar- 
antee him and his family against want. The 
people, as a matter of national pride, ought 
to pay this tribute to the office. 

Still another amendment proposes to give 
each organized territory of the United 
States one electoral vote in the election of 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States. The people of these territories are 
a part of the people of the United States; 
and, if we retain the electoral system, we 
see no good reason why they should not 
participate, in the manner proposed, in the 
choice of these national officers. 

Four of the above amendments refer to 
questions relating to the electoral votes. 
That of Senator Robertson authorizes Con- 
gress to establish a tribunal to consider and 
determine all controversies in regard to the 
validity of these votes. That of Senator 
Davis establishes a _ tribunal, charged, 
among other things, with the duty of open. 
ing and counting the electoral votes. That 
of Senator Frelinghuysen authorizes the 
Supreme Court of the United States to decide 
all disputes that may arise in regard to elect- 
ors. That of Senator Edmunds so modifies 
the Twelfth Amendment as to vest the power 
to count the electoral votes and declare the 
result in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The Constitution, as it now stands, pro- 
vides no method for contesting the election 
of presidential electors; and its language in 
regard to counting the electoral votes is 
exceedingly meager, as well as open to 
diverse constructions. These are defects; 
and whether they should be corrected in 
the way proposed is a point we do not here 
discuss, since we believe that the electoral 
system needs a far more radical change than 
that which is provided in any of these 
amendments. Each amendment supposes 
the continuance of the electoral colleges, 
and seeks only to remedy defects existing 
in that system as now established. A better 
remedy is to abolish the system altogether, 
and adopt a different plan in choosing the 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States. The Electoral College, besides being 
an awkward and unnecessary piece of 
political machinery, Goes not gain the 
specific end originally intended. The 
framers of the Constitution expected that 
it would be a deliberative body, exercising 
an independent choice; yet in practice it 
has no such character. Every elector votes 
as a partisan, and simply expresses the will 
of the party electing him. The system it- 
self is objectionable, and, hence, the wisest 
course is, not to amend it, but abolish it 
entirely, and substitute therefor some plan 
which permits the people to vote directly 
for President and Vice-President. 





WHO WAS ROBERT BROWN? 





« Tus question is answered in the second 
and third of Dr. Dexter’s lectures at An- 
dover. As there were reformers before the 
Reformation, so Brown was a Congrega- 
tionalist before Congregationalism. It 
would be a fascinating labor to uncover in 
detail all the sources of the movement now 
the subject of study in these lectures. 
Luther came very near to the discovery, if 
not to the actual reproduction of the prim- 
itive Congregational way. Caivin’s relation 
to it was much more vague, and Presby- 
terianism was quite unequal to the task 
which the times presented. The Presby- 
terians, who held within themselves some- 
thing of that salt of the earth which was so 
lacking in religious England generally, 
looked for reformation at the hands of the 
civil government. Indeed, their theory of 
the Church was unsuited to any genuine 
and thorough work of improvement. There 
was need of a new method and of a man to 
find it. This man was Robert Brown. 
Brown was born about 1550, in Rutland- 
shire. He could trace back his paternal line 
to a wealthy draper of Calais, who came 
over to England nearly two hundred years 
before. Weknow nothing of Brown’s early 
life; but meet him first about 1570, at Cam- 
bridge, where he was a student of Corpus 
Christi College. -Coming of age, he was 
made domestic chaplain of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and at once got himself ‘into eccle- 
siastical trouble for preaching doctrines 
which were esteemed ‘‘seditious.” His 
patron took his part; and of this, his first 
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citation before the authorities, nothing 
seefiis to have come but a sign and promise 
of the man that wastobe. Next inturn we 
find Brown teaching; ‘‘ lecturing” to scat- 
tered companies in a gravel-pit at Islington; 
back at the university for further study; 
and, finally, a member of the family of 
Rev. Richard Greenham, near Cambridge, 
and a student of theology with him. He 
was allowed by Mr. Greenham to aid him 
in his domestic and parochial religious 
duties, and to preach for him, without 
special license from the. bishop. He 
proved himself so good a preacher that he 
speedily won an invitation to a Cambridge 
pulpit, in connection with which he labored 
for a year and a half, when he took his de- 
parture, paying back the money he had re- 
ceived, because the people were not ready 
for ‘‘reform.” He was already taken with 
a disgust for bishops and bishops’ rule, and 
was finally inhibited by the bishop from 
preaching altogether. This inhibition seems 
to have given him no concern. 

About this time, his health having been 
meanwhile impaired at Cambridge, he met 
an old acquaintance, if not an old friend, 
Robert. Harrison. Brown and Harrison 
were much of a mind, and under the heat 
evolved by their renewed intimacy plots 
and counterplots hatched quickly. The 
two chums presently repaired to Norwich, 
where, about 1580, Brown being then some 
thirty years of age, they might be seen 
‘‘walking much in the fields” and dis- 
coursing together of the lamentable state 


and at this time Brown, who was mani- 
festly the leader of the two, first expounded 
‘‘the original Congregational way”; ‘‘ and 
here, about 1580, was founded,” says Dr. 
Dexter, ‘‘the first church in modern days 
of which I have any knowledge which 
was intelligently and, as one might say, 
philosopbically Congregational in its plat- 
form and processes.” Brown became its 
pastor. 

What follows is easily related. Brown 
was quickly complained against ‘‘for de- 
livering to the people corrupt and seditious 
doctrine.” His suppression was duly 
effected, and within a few months he and his 
little church migrated in a body to Middle- 
berg, on one of the Zealand islands of the 
Netherlands, where they found a ready 
asylum and established themselves in free- 
dom of faith and worship. Here they 
spent two years. Brown made good use of 
the printirg-press, as well as of the pulpit. 
Three treatises were clearly printed here, 
from his pen, and two from that of Harri- 
son, the sheets being sent over into En- 
gland for circulation. Two men, at least, 
were there hanged for scattering them, 
and another nearly so for doing the bind- 
ing. The life of the little emigrant church 
was not altogether a peaceful and prosper- 
ous one. There arose parties and dissen- 
sions amongst them. There was a leaning 
on the part of some to return to the flesh- 
pots of England, and Brown had his own 
private troubles to contend with. There 
was—alas! that it should have to be said—a 
Mrs. Brown. Her memory is not fragrant, 
and, so far as this line of his individu.l ex- 
perience is concerned, the Middleberg pas- 
tor would seem to have had good reason for 
assenting to the wisdom and expediency of 
the celibacy of the clergy. 

Finally, in the iate autumn of 1583, 
Brown, with a minority of four or five 
families, took ship for Scotland. They 
landed at Dundee and proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, where, taking up his residence in 
the Canongate, Brown resumed the circu- 
lation of his books and the dissemination 
of his peculiar doctrines. Brown taught 
separation from all kirks which did not 
rigorously excommunicate all non-repent- 
ant offenders, and would admit no ‘‘ wit- 
nesses” —that is, sporfsors—in baptism. He 
» was after a reformation of the Church from 
within, and advocated a new church polity, 
as the means of a new church life. Such 
ideas did not go down among the Presby- 
terians of Edinburgh any better than 
among the Catholics of Cambridge, and 
Brown was presently cited before the ses- 
sion of the Kirk of Edinburgh, and then 
before the Presbytery, and his case was 
well’ under way toward higher tribunals, 
when, by reason of certain civil complica- 
tions, he was released to a new activity. 
Aftera period of travel in Scotland, he re- 





of things which reigned everywhere. Here: 


turned to England, where he published 
another book; but was so exhausted by 
personal misfortunes, so «shattered in 
health, and so staggered by the shutting of 
providential doors in his face that he was 
almost disheartened. Still he went on 
preaching and printing for a time, the path 
of his history here being overhung by a 
haze which cannot be penetrated, until, 
after further arrest and citation and trial, 
he was finally excommunicated by the 
bishop. i i 

The sequel to this strange story is the 
strangest part of all. Brown became 
reconciled to the Church and was read- 
mitted to it. He was made master of the 
grammar school at Southwark, at a salary 
of £20a year. In course of time he re- 
signed his mastership, and became rector of 
the little parish of Achurch cum Thorpe, 
whose living was in Lord Burghley’s gift, 
his kindsman and constant friend. Here 
he spent the remainder of his life, and in 
Northampton jail he died, at the age of 
about eighty, the place of his burial being 
as uncertain as the other circumstances of 
his later life. 

It has been common to brand Brown as 
an ambitious bigot in his earlier life, and a 
contemptible sneak in his later, with the 
suggestive inference thrown in that he must 
have been a hypocrite all through. This 
judgment has rested almost exclusively on 
the testimony of the church historians, who 
have pictured him as disagreeable, obsti- 
nate, quarrelsome, a beater of his wife, a 
profaner of the Sabbath, and a cheat. It 
is not strange that such writers should 
have painted such a portrait, and it is one 
of the many values of Dr. Dexter’s lec- 
tures that they rescue Brown’s memory 
from its traducers, and display a mass of 
infallible testimony, on which a different 
and more favorable verdict must be ren- 
dered. So far as the religious character of 
his early life and the spirit of his separatist 
ministry are concerned, Dr. Dexter estab- 
lishes an unimpeachable case. From a 
wide variety of witnesses, some of whom 
have never been heard from before, he de- 
duces his conclusions, and at many points 
Brown’s character and career are awply 
vindicated. The ecclesiastical system 
which he elaborated was the seed of the 
true Congregationalism of the New En- 
gland churches. To Brown’s personal 
story there are clearly two sides, and the 
vagaries and contradictions of his later life 
are satisfactorily to be accounted for by the 
shattered mental condition in which his 
peculiar experiences threw him. He was 
not deemed corrupt by those who knew 
him best. He was a man of great decision 
and thoroughness of conviction; but his 
natural constitution seems to have beer of 
that nervous, brooding, fitful order which 
may be most easily perverted by disease 
into irrationality. His books are full of 
passages suggestive of that extraordinarily 
vehement and imperious nature with 
which both friends and enemies have 
credited him. He seems to have had a 
feeble physical constitution. According to 
his cwn account, he had undergone impris- 
onmeut in thirty-two different dungeons, 
and these exposures must have impaired 
his health and preyed upon his mind. His 
career at points is full of particulars sug- 
gestive of insanity, and the unsoundest are 
some of his acts of indecision. ‘‘If we 
could find his unknown grave,” says Dr. 
Dexter, ‘‘it would, at least, be safe for us, 
in the comfortable, if not the sure and cer- 


tain hope of a glorious immortality for 
him in that blessed country where the in- 
habitants shall not say ‘I am sick,’ to in- 
scribe upon it this ancient epitaph: 
“* Hic jacet—in expectatione diei supremi: 
Qualis erat—dies iste indi:abit.’” 
—CHANNING, 
0 

THE Richmond (Va.) Dispatch says: 
‘We cannot have entire peace until it is recog- 
nized that the states of the South are just as 
able to preserve order and enforce justice in all 
local matters as the states of the North.’? We 
fully admit the right here meant to be claimed 
for “the states of the South ’’; and, as to the 
question of ability, we suggest that the best 
way to prove the ability is for the states of the 
South “ to preserve order and enforce justice.” 
Not after the South Carolina or Mississippi 
fashion, nor exactly after the Georgia fashion ; 
but after the fashion that protects all the peo- 
. ple, black and white, in the equal enjoyment 
of their rights. This will strip away the last 





excuse for Federal interference. Try it, gen- 
tlemen, and see how it will work. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PULPIT T 
. THE PEOPLE. , 
A SERMON, 
BY THE REV. HENRY W. WARREN D.D., 
Pastor of the Arch-Street M. E. Church, Philad, 
TEXT—Exodus tii, 14: “IT AM hath sent me unto you.” 








WHEN Moses came from the burning 
bush to lead Israel from bondage in Egypt 
to liberty in Canaan, he was told to say 
unto them simply these words: And when 
I come to strive to lead you day by day to 
the freedgm wherewith God makes free, to 
the Canaan of God’s constant and all-per- 
vasive love, my only warrant for coming, 
my only claim for attentive hearing is that 
“T AM hath sent me unto you.” 

There are two parties who should remem- 
ber this. You and I. I must remember 
it in order to fee] what kind of a man I am 
to be. The brave general chooses a brave 
lieutenant; a wise statesman, a wise am- 
bassador. Each desires men trained by 
himself and filled with his own inspiration. 
A Holy Being’s messenger must be a holy 
man, trained and inspired by Him. He 
must not only be good, but do good. Ideas 
must be embodied, theories reduced to 
practice. Hence, the Master went about 
doing good. It is only the wicked who 
wish to be let alone. With knee on the 
breast of a prostrate race, one hand on the 
throat and the other stealing all proceeds of 
labor, they say: ‘‘ All we want is to be let 
alone.” The worst reception you can give 
God’s messenger is to let him alone. He 
stands with his fingers in his own purse, 
his hand in God’s treasury, anxious to help, 
Christ’s saddest complaint was that, while 
he stood infinitely full of life and power 
to help, men would not come unto him, that 
they might take of the water of life freely. 

The messenger must remember that the 
sole object of his existence, as such, is to 
deliver the message. Sometimes the mes- 
sage has been a single word, as ‘‘ Repent”; 
or line, as ‘‘ Forty days and Nineveh shall 
be destroyed.” But now all possible mes- 
sages have been combined in this volume, 
and from it the sinner is to be rebuked, 
the rich to be warned of the deceitfulness 
of riches, the poor of the dangers of envy, 
and all God’s word for man delivered with- 
out fear or favor. 

I desire that you remember the divine 

commission, lest my words shall seem too 
like the mere words of a man—only a wis- 
dom which, perhaps, you may exceed; 
simply advice which you may decline. 
No. IAM sends a message wiscr than the 
wisdom of men. Not to advise them mere- 
ly; but to utter words of authority which 
no man has a right to reject. 
- You know me too well to misinterpret 
me when I say this platform is not raised 
a few feet for the convenience of speaking, 
hearing, and seeing. It is higa as Sinai’s 
mountain, where God may speak with 
thunder. It is lofty as Tabor—a whole 
mountain as a pedestal for that statue of 
transfigured light. It is visible as Calvary, 
where Christ was lifted up so high as to be 
seen of all the world, and so full of mag- 
netic love as to draw all men unto him. 

Remember that ‘‘I AM hath sent me,” 
lest you seek all your profit in my words 
alone. Man cannot hold you here by his 
own wisdom. You would soon weary, and 
be as dry as a cistern broken a year ago. 
God sends me-to lead you unto him, the 
fouxtain of living waters. The hard and 
rocky walls which seem to environ and 
hamper your lives are to be touched till 
they flow with living waters, and the dry 
and barren sands of the desert of life are to 
feel the vivifying touch and laugh with 
the music of the river of God. 

Cease, then, to come to this place mostly 
on account of the sermons you shall hear, 
or even the message which shall be pre- 
sented. But come to find your way to the 
Sender of the message. Then shall the soul 
relish far more than the sermons the songs of 
praise, the readings of God’s Word, and 
especially. those moments of devotion when 
the son] draws consciously near to God in 
holy prayer, and feels that the place is full 
of the Divine Presence, and we can only 
cry, with covered faces: ‘“‘ Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord God of Hosts! Heaven 
and earth are full of his glory!” 

What were Moses’s discourses compared 
with the Almighty arm, the divided sea, 
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the angels’ food, the refreshing water, the 
shady cloud, the gleaming fire, and the 
Divine Presence? ‘‘I AM” hath sent me 
unto you to speak words (it is true); but 
thereby to herald his presence, to cry: 
‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord!” Let 
every man, trodden down in the valley, be 
lifted up; let every puffed-up, conceited 
man make himself humble; let every 
crooked doing be made straight; and the 
Lord shall come, to give knowledge of sal- 
vation unto his people, by the remission of 
sins, through the tender mercy of our God, 
whereby the dayspring from on high hath 
visited us, to give light unto them that sit 
in darkness, and in the shadow of death to 
guide our feet into the way of peace. 

John’s ministry passed through various 
stages—self-denial, enduring hardness 
like a good soldier, denunciation of all 
wickedness, turning multitudes into the 
way of repentance; but it reached its sub- 
lime climax when he said: ‘‘ Behold, behold 
the Lamb !” 

Behold! brethren, I shall rebuke all 
wickedness; seek to turn men to repent- 
ance; point them to Canaan; tell them of 
Heaven and strive to lead the way; and 
trust that you may be reproved, turned 
from all wrong, fired with hope. But you 
will listen vainly unless you always hear with 
supremest interest, Behold the Lamb! Oh! 
may you see him by the eye of faith, and 
thus be changed from glory into the glory 
of his likeness. 

Moses came to do one specific work—to 
lead Israel from bondage to liberty. But todo 
this he did many incidental things. So the 
Christian messenger to-day is anointed to 
preach deliverance to the captives, recov- 
ering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, and to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord. 

But he will incidentally do a great many 
other things. You cannot inculcate prin- 
ciples of infinite vitality and power, and 
forbid the manifestation of that power. 
You cannot say toexploding gunpowder: 
Explode as much as you please; but affect 
nothing besides yourself. The seas of air are 
rent, trees torn up, and solid walls pros- 
trated. You may commission a man to 
tunnel the Alps; and, as he does it, he does 
a thousand things besides. He sets in 
array all the highest arts of engineering 
skill. He makes the continents, and the 
centuries, and all the highest triumphs of 
man tributary to the ee of the one 
grand work. 

Thus, while my one sole object is to re- 
veal to your intense consciousness the 
great Creator, the forgiving God, the loving 
Father, I shall call upon all continents, 
centuries, and experience of millions to 
lead you up to catch a full view of the only 
sufficient revelation of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Thus Moses had 
all Nature subject to his sway; but it only 
revealed the Almighty behind it. Many 
half-blind men see God only in spiritual 
things. They have divorced nature and 
grace, matter and spirit. Their only spir- 
itual exercises are the brief moments of a 
prayer, in a weary hour. All life ought to 
be a ringing psalm, inspired by the love 
of God, but ministered to by every event 
of the passing day. God meant his uni- 
verse to be one, from deadest stone to high- 
est seraph. 

What we want is to make evident that 
God is in the world, and the world was 
made to declare God. 

Then shall our ears be fine enough to 
hear the stars 

* Forever singing, as they shine, 

The hand that made usis divine.” 
Then shall we hear the speech that day 
uttereth unto day, and learn the knowledge 
that night sheweth unto night. Then shall 
we know that ‘‘the meanest flower that 
blows brings thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears.” 

Ancient fable tells us that the sculptor 
Pigmalion made a statue of a perfect woman, 
Every beauty :of body shone in her form; 
every grace of mind and heart was portrayed 
inher features, He brought the statue to his 
chamber, set’ it in) an appropriate niche, 
built an altar there, burned incense, and: 
loved his own ‘creation with such a vivify- 
ing love that a living soul was born within 
that marble form, and she became peers 
living woman. | ! 

We have reversed’ the process,’ The ma- 
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terial world was fullof God; *but our cold 
Criticism, our intellectual search, our ador- 
ation of abstract laws, our leaving our 
hearts out of our studies have taken 
the soul out of the world, and left us 
freezing amid the cold, dead stones of 
earth. Kindle your own heart’s love, and 
all the earth shall be full of God. You 
will be like Christ standing on the earth, 
with his hands full of lilies, teaching puri- 
ty; the very sparrows chirping of fatherly 
care and the mighty movements of the 
heavens telling of Almighty power. 

Two friends stood together at Andermat, 
in Switzerland. Around them were the 
grasses, gorgeous with luxuriant flowers; 
just beyond them the picturesque village 
of Hospentbal; at the right the magnificent 
vision of the Furca Pass; at the left the 


* straight spires of the fir-trees on the mountain- 


slope; then the dwarfed vegetation high- 
ér up; beyond, the mighty uplifts of 
gigantic Alps, covered with snow, glowing 
with unapproachable light; and above, the 
blue immensity of heaven. It was a vision 
of a life-time. One friend turned to the 
other, and, when their eyes met, it was seen 
that both were moved to tears. He said 
nothing of the gorgeous flowers, knee-deep 
about them; nothing of the curious village, 
the straight fir-trees, the magnificent pass, 
the awful mountains, near enough, white 
enough to be the throne of God; but he 
leaped beyond them all, and said: ‘‘Oh! 
how I do love the Lord Jesus Christ!” 

' That is right. Go to the highest at once. 
You have all felt this—at Niagara; above 
Wilkesbarre; amid the multitudinous 
laughter or the mighty thunder of the 
waves of the sea. 

| When a child receives some long-coveted 
sift frotif its mother, it is not absorbed in 
Kissing the gift. No; it puts away the 
thing, and flies to its mother’s arms. 

' “TJ AM” hath sent me unto you to aid in 
interpreting his providence. Not merely 
to link creation to a creator; but also to 
ally movement, development, progressive 
perfection with a present, active God. As 
Pe panorama of ages and worlds moves by, 
[am to say: “There isa painter.” With 
my painting-index I shall call attention to 
amazing scenes—of overturnef empires of 
power, and kingdoms upbuilt from weak- 
ness—and say: ‘‘There is an Almighty 
worker behind the scenes. He raiseth up 
bne, and he putteth down another. He 
hath set up his Son to be King of the uni- 
verse, and said that nation or kingdom that 
will not serve him shall perish.” I am to 
cali attention to God’s handwriting— 
‘mene, mene; or, blessed is that nation 
whose God is the Lord ”—on the walls of 
earth’s kingdoms to-day. 

| Tam not merely to say: Behold the Pha- 
raoh turned in the sea, the defeat cf Og 
the King of Bashan, the humiliation of the 
proud Nebuchadnezzar; but I am to say 
you are environed with God’s providence. 
You hold up the hands of prayer and move 
the world; and week by week in this sacred 
place you are to find how to do it. 

I have only time to give you a single 
illustration to-day. One day last winter, at 
the close of a somber Saturday afternoon, 
when it would have snowed if it had not 
been too cold, a sad-eyed woman, dressed 
in deep mourning, came up the platform to 
an engineer of a frat j in Mass., and said to 
him: ‘‘The conductor tells me that when 
fwe reach the last ,train for 
‘will, have been gone fifteen, minutes.” 
\* Yes’m; thatis so.” She said: ‘I am a 
poor widow, taking my orphaned children 
home to my father’s. Ihave no money, to 
stay over Sunday. I must’ get home to- 
night.” ‘‘Can’t be done,” said the engin- 
‘eer. And,she said: ‘‘Are you.a Chris- 
‘tian?” {*Yes’m. Indeed, I try to be,” he 
janswered. “ Then will you join with me 
jin prayer that that train may ‘be delayed 
|till we get there?” “Yes, I'll pray. But 
lit is no. use. The rules,of the road are very 
istrict, The train will go on time.” 
| ‘Well, you have promised to. pray,” she 
i said, and went back to:her children. 

The'train sped on;"a ‘woman praying 

earnestly in the rear and the engineer in 
front occasionally saying, because he had 
| promised, and feeling that it was more 
| blasphemy than. prayer: ‘‘Lord, detain | 
that train fifteen minutes.” At the: first 
station everybody got out, and in sucha 











hurry that the conductor’s lantern was 


higher life. 








swinging in the air the signal to start 
almost as soon as they stopped. The engin- 
eer got the idea that the Lord was helping 
him, and he began to have a little faith. 
And, as his hand rested on that quivering 
throttle-lever, that held all the power, as he 
prayed, he could not help putting on a little 
more steam. As they left the last station 
before the junction, the faith that could 
not compass fifteen minutes, cried: 
‘Lord, keep them ten minutes, and I’ll make 
the rest!’ And he pulled on the whole 
head of steam. Away they flew! The great 
engine trembled along the iron way; it 
leaped with all the might of a living thing. 
The widow prayed in the rear, the engineer 
prayed and put on the steam in front; and 
when they dashed into the depot, five min- 
utes ahead of time, there stood the other 
train, on the north track, ten minutes be- 
hind its starting-time. ‘‘I don’t know 
what has kept me here so long,” said the 
conductor. ‘‘I guess it was to get. this 
woman and her children,” said the con- 
ductor of the incoming train, as he bundled 
them aboard. But there were three who 
knew what kept him—the engineer, the 
widow, and the widow’s God. But the 
whole secret of the relation of prayer to 
providence was expressed by the engineer, 
when, telling the story, afterward, 
he said: ‘“‘As I prayed, with my hand on 
the throtile-lever of that engine, I could 
not help letting her out a little.” 

IAM hath sent me to sustain a peculiar 
relation to your minds. Man’s high spirit- 
ual nature is based on the lower. First 
that which is natural; afterward that which 
is spiritual. There are times and places 
where one mustcry, only and ever: Repent! 
repent! John, rugged in speech, rough in 
garment, and sturdy in moral perceptions; 
or Jonah, with a message of warning, need 
cry but a single sentence over and over 
again. But such a messenger says I must 
decrease. Jonah found his occupation 
gone, and wished to die. Then thought 
must move on. Christ must come with 
broader word and lead on to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. John is necessary; but a Paul 
must follow, or we be content with a na- 
tion of babes, and a nation of babes will 
die out in ten days. 

There are those, it is true, who think a 
preacher should never tempt the brains of 
his hearers to break the commandment 
which says: Thou shalt do no work on the 
Sabbath Day. But the brains of such peo- 
ple seldom do any work on any day; and, 
hence, are so stiff and rheumatic as to dis- 
like to be exercised at all. 

Others hold that the emotions are the 
sole realm of the preacher. Such people are 
like children, scaring one another with pre- 
tended ghosts, or tickling into empty 
laughter, just for the luxury of the feeling. 
Feeling is one realm, high and glorious, 
reaching up into the very nature of God; 
but he who soars into it imaginatively, and 
does not build into it from the solid earth 
and by means of principles more durable 
than rock and stronger than iroh, cannot 
abide there. Wing-weary, fluttering, and 
panting, down he drops from the thin air, 
too exhausted to stop, too faint to feel, till 
he is dashed on the cold earth or sub- 
merged in thesea. But, built up fittingly 
on the foundation of prophets and apostles, 
Jesus Christ being the chief corner-stone, 
the man lives on the summit of his nature; 
high enough to be kissed awake by the 


hour after others have sunk in darkness; 
high enough to be above the storm, dwell- 
ing with God and abiding there. 

A pulpit that, ministers to a majority of 


‘converted men should bea kind of univers- 


ity course, where men busy in the affairs 
of daily’ toil. should find their minds 
quickened, their spirits purified and thrilled, 
and the whole man vivified with a new and 
Sermons are not separate, dis- 
jointed, unconnected efforts. They are the 
separate chapters of a book. ‘They may 
seem as different ‘as the story of Goliath 
‘from the Apocalypse of Paul or John; but 
both are necessary to the completeness of 
_ the Bible. And sermons are still more close- 
‘ly related. You should no more think of 
leaving the place of. your regular church 
attendance, and becoming a spiritual tramp, 
than a student should drop into one school 
to-day and another to-morrow.’ Hence, we 
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are to deal with all knowledge. When the 
explorer of distant continents comes back 
andijays down his load of facts, it belongs to 
us. When the miner, sooty and grim, comes 
up from the depth of the earth; when the 
geologist spreads out before us the records 
of interminable zons gone; when the astron- 
omer, pale with his midnight watchings, 
‘comes back from the borders of creation, and 
lays down his contribution to a knowledge 
of the infinite and eternal God, we are to 
seize uponitall with joy, and climb through 
space and time, gathering knowledge at 
every step, and also saying, with new 
emotion: Great and “wonderful are thy 
words, O Lord God Almighty. 

But especially hath the I AM sent me 

unto you to affirm the supremacy of the 
spiritual life and to aid in its development. 
‘Men are slow to believe this. They believe 
in matter, merchandise, and a good bank 
account. They believe in brains, smart- 
ness, and ability to get on in the world. 
Very good. They ought to believe in them 
more than they do. But they ought to 
recognize that spiritual realities are more 
real, values more valuable, forces more 
powerful. 
' When Moses declared that those few 
miserable slaves, driven and lashed with- 
‘out rebellion, degraded through the long 
course of centuries, were to be, by the help 
of spiritual forces, mightier than the many 
mighty Egyptians, people laughed him to 
scorn for a driveling idiot. And with good 
reason. Reason sustained them. But 
something above reason vindicated him. I 
am come with similar message, to suy to any 
‘poor, weak man—slave, may be, to many 
‘a habit and perhaps to many asin: You 
‘may be made free by spiritual forces. You 
jmmay not only be declared free by proclama- 
ition; but may be made free indeed, and 
then be taken into such society, inspired 
‘by such love, enlarged by such divine 
‘power that you shall be mightier than any 
envied man of wealth, culture, social 
eminence, and civil position who is with- 
out this aid of spiritual power. I take up 
‘my commission not only as given to Moses, 
but as enlarged and uttered by Christ: 
‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me because 
he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel 
to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Break forth into singing, shout for joy, 
for not only does the Lord send his messen- 
ger, but he makes good his word. The 
ambassador at foreign courts utters words 
;of peace or war not in his own strength, 
but with the consciousness that all the 
‘might of forty millions of people is behind 
‘him. And he who stands in Christ’s stead 
feels strong not in his own strength; but 
jin the strength that God supplies, through 
‘his Eternal Son. How signally did God 
_make good his word by Moses. First he 
; asserted that he was the God of Abraham, 
| Isaac, and Jacob. Such history might teach 
‘ their future. Then he madea promise. I will 
bring you into a land flowing with milk and 
honey. I will beat down all your enemies, 
. divide all impassable obstacles, and, besides, 
' you shall go out of Egypt and your poverty, 
rich in every kind of wealth. Promise 
just like God. Performance impossible to 
man; but easy to God, as a song-burst is to 


4 a bird. 
morning sun an hour before other people | 
‘see any light, and glorified at evening an 


So now he sends his messenger laden 
; with promise. But he appeals to history for 
| Proof of performance. Not merely Abra- 
- ham, Isaac, and Jacob; but their long line 
of descendants and the longer line of provi- 
| dence for sixty centuries. The panorama 
of world-movers—mighty heroes, stronger 
than armies, higher than kings, shining as 
saints—moves on before us. They despise 
the treasures of Egypt; they are unhurt in 
the midst of the fire; they stop .the mouths 
of lions, escape the edge of the sword; out 
of weakness are made strong, wax valiant 
in fight, turn to flight armies of aliens/ See- 
ing their history, we exclaim: 

“Thy saints in all this glorious war 

Shall conquer, thotigh they die.” “* 

God bends, from above to say to every 
tempted, trembling soul:. Read this history; 
see these men of like passions and trials as 
yourselves; and remember that no tempta- 
tidn hath taken you but such as is common 





to men. But God is faithful, who will not 
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able; but will, with the temptation, also 
make a way of escape, that ye may be able 
to bear it. 

He still says to every comer: I will give 
you a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Canaan of old is only typical of Canaan the 
new. Not Heaven in the far-distant eternity; 
but a Heaven to-day. It takes no forty 
years’ wandering. The Land of Beulah is 
near, and there the sun shines all the time, 
the birds sing sweetly, and there the in- 
habitants of the Blessed City often come. 
Oh! brothers, have ye had God’s promise al- 
ready fulfilled: iI will give ye a good land 
flowing with milk and honey? Hear him 
say also: I will overcome all your enemies. 
Pharoah may seem very mighty; Og King 
of Bashan very huge; and the inhabitants 
of cities walled up to Heaven so great. that 
ye seem like grasshoppers before them. 
But the sea swallows the one, the armies of 
Israel and the prayers of Moses drive back 
the second, the blast of trumpets and the 
shout of men overturn the walls, and thus 
all enemies are overcome. 

Hear him also say: Thou shalt go out of 
your poverty and slavery rich. Not with a 
borrowed gold, that shall tempt you to idola- 
try; but rich in new associates—good men, 
angels, and God; richin new powers—hatred 
of sin and love of God; rich in inspiration, 
the whole sea of God’s infinite love pressing 
down to find channel through your heart, 
till the great currents of life so throb that 
you exclaim, I can do all things through 
Christ strengthening me; rich in possession 
of the fullness of God. Oh! the depth of the 
riches both of the knowledge and wisdom 
of God. To you God would make known 
what is the riches of his glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles, which is Christ 
in you the hope of glory. Why, the re- 
proach of Christ is greater riches than all 
the treasures of Egypt. How infinite must 
his honors be! And, besides all this, we are 
richer than all in hope; for we are heirs, be- 
sides possessors—heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ to an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, eternal and in the heavens. Let no 
man thus rich feel himself poor any longer; 
for all is yours—the world, or life, or death, 
or things present or things to come—all is 
yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, he hag sent us 
a complete salvation. We are not merely to 
save the soul and let the body go; not to 
secure Heaven and forfeit earth. I do not 
come here as a wrecker exclusively, to save 
life from stranded ships, and let all else go 
to ruin. Not to save life, and cargo, and, if 
possible, engine, and let the ship show its 
skeleton timbers for years where it was 
wrecked. 

But, as a pilot meets the good ship far out 
at sea and brings her safely into port, with 
the broad pennon streaming at the main, the 
nation’s standard at the fore, mizzen, and 
peak, gives the passengers over to thei 
friends on the pier, the goods to the mer- 
chant, the ship to the owner, all ready for 
a new voyage in wider seas, so I come to 
meet the youngest of you at the very be- 
ginning of the voyage, where you only know 
how to keep afloat and toil at the oar, to 
teach you to spread your sails to the winds 
of heaven, to so trim those sails that every 
wind shall bring you nearer home, to take 
your guidance not from shifting waves and 
winds; but from the great steady currents 
of a magnetic spirit force that sha)l keep 
your heart ever true to its course, to show 
you how to steer by the eternal stars of 
Heaven. Then shall you all come safely into 
port, with never an “ Amerique” or -“‘ Kenil- 
worth” among you. You will meet ‘‘ friends 
fondly cherished that passed on before,” on 
the pier, report your safe arrival in Heaven; 
hear the ever-welcome ‘‘ well done,” and 
be ready for new voyages in broader seas. 





“Are there any woods about here?’ 
asked the seeker for summer board of the pro- 


prietor of “‘a country house, delightfully situ- 
ated, ten minutes’ walk from the depot; large 
barn; horses and carriage can be had on rea- 
sonable terms; plenty of milk, eggs, etc.” 
‘*Wasl, yes. There’s Jim Wood, he’s post- 
master and keeps the West Indy goods store; 
*Siah Woods, the bla¢ksmith ; an’ Thomas Ben- 
ton Wood, he farms it up tuthecorners. Be 
you related to the Woods's 2”” 


fHE INDEPENDENT, 


suffer ye to be tempted above that ye are 


Biblical Research, 


In making the round of the Holy Sepulcher, 
at Jerusalem, visitors are conducted to the 
Chapel of the Syrians, immediately back of the 
tomb and embraced between the piers and the 
outer wall of the rotunda. At the opposite 
end of the chapel is an apse, out of which, 
toward the left, a dark passage leads first toa 
step, and then to a hole inthe floor, subdivided 
below into two, and again, beyond this, to a 
couple of loculi horizontally sunk in the wall. 
On his first visit the pilgrim will be soberly in- 
formed that the double hole in the rocky floor 
is the tomb of Joseph of Arimathza, though 
it is less than five feet in length ; on his second 
visit, by another guide, he will be told that the 
two horizontal graves in the wall are the tombs 
of this same Joseph and of Nicodemus, with 
equal solemnity, of course; and, having paid 
his bakhshish, he is at liberty gravely to take 
his choice. Before quitting Jerusalem, M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, one day, without the as- 
sistance of these Syrian authorities in 
such matters, quietly crept down into the 
double hole in the floor of rock, to see what 
he might find; and, being a little man, he was 
able to see a great dealin asmall space. Lean- 
ing from one portion over into the other, he 
discovered that the further wall of the second 
was not formed of solid rock, but merely of a 
slab that fitted against a slight rebate. Also, 
by dint of great personal contortions, through 
certain interstices between the rock and the 
slab, admitting a stick and even a light, to find 
that another deep tomb lay back of the slab, 
which thus appeared as a door, closing the en- 
trance to aloculus. Still at the further enda 
collection of débris was detected, shelving to- 
ward the slab, an indication of accumulation 
there by falling from above, through an un- 
known passage from an unknown source. M. 
Ganneau was as much puzzled as delighted by 
his discovery ; for, as he was not allowed to 
remove the slab, those slight interstices af- 
forded little room for examination, and in- 
versely a wide field for speculation. Could it 
be a corridor leading to another sepulchral 
chamber? No; because the hole in the 
floor was too small for the entry of the 
living or the introduction of the dead. 
Was it a supplementary loculus to the double 
hole, regarded as ossuaries or as receptacles of 
small funerary chests of baked clay? No; be- 
cause the mouth in the floor above is still im- 
practicable. The excavation is both too high 
and too long for a loculus, and there is the pile 
of rubbish at the further end. Of course, 
nothing being known, there is no check to the 
imagination, and the conclusion of M. Ganneau, 
together with his friends, is that this newly- 
found excavation must be a loculus belonging 
to another system, lower than those above the 
floor and further_to one side, whose center is 
upkuown, communication having been made 
with this member by accident. In the upper 
chamber, whose two loculi lie open to view, 
there are three more walled upon the west 
side, so that this is allowed to have been once a 
square rock-cut room, from each of whose three 
sides three loculi ran into the walls of living 
rock. Now, on the slight foundation above 
given, the fancy creates another similar cham- 
ber on a lower level, having as many loculi 
sunk into its several sides. Of all which the 
drift is just this: if such chambers can be 
multiplied, whose loculi ramify in all direc- 
tions and on several plans, the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher will be shown to be founded 
on a regular catacomb of ‘tombs, an extensive 
burial place, which could exist only outside 
the city walls. After all, however, it would 


remain to be proven that these chambers of 
loculi are of Jewish character or even of 
Herodean age. In the direction of this M. 
Ganneau finds an indication in the fact that the 
two open loculi of Joseph and Nicodemus have 
been shortened by the cutting out of a shal- 
low arcade in front, apparently to create the 
aspect of a little chapel. Yet it is pure as- 
oars to suppose that this was done in the 
Middle Ages or by the Crusaders. 


----A book called ‘‘ Oriental Records,’’ has 
just been published in England by Dr. Rule. 
It cannot be recommended, however, as the 
author is ignorant of the subject upon which 
he writes, though he presumes to’correct the 
statements of Assyrian and Egyptian scholars. 
He quotes obsolete and erroneous translations, 


and —_ accepts Mr. Forster’s interpreta- 
tion of the Sinaiticinscriptions. But hisknow- 
ledge even of Hebrew is little more than ele- 
mentary, as may be seen by his statement that 
the pronuriciation ‘Jehovah’ is ‘as nearly 
right as can be.”? 


....A number of small white scarabaei, with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, are now occasionally 
offered for sale in Beirit, with the information 
that they came from Cyprus. If genuine—and 
it needs an expert to trade with an Oriental 
vender of antiquities—it is most likely that 
they did come from rus, among sundry 

tious articles ut the time of Ces- 
nola’s excavations. They have the 
appearance of ancient ivory ; but on closer ex- 
amination are seen to be feldspar, or some 








similar stone of the same hardness. 


Fine Arts, 


Tue trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art have issued the 7th annual report of the 
Association, from which the friends of the in- 
stitution will be glad to learn that its affairs are 
in a highly prosperous condition. Its receipts 
forthe year 1876, and ending May, 1877, were 
$100,059 77, and the expenditures were 96,979, 
leaving a balance in the hands of the treasurer 
of $3,080 57. Among the expenditures were 
payments to General di Cesnola to the extent 
of $54,138. The present financial condition of 
the Museum is as follows: 





Total subscriptions to Fund, paid........... $316,655 06 

Donations of Works of Art, value .... .... 73,425 50 

Balance at credit of Castellani Loan Exhi- 
rere wiqeasenh wo santaeenae aistads 638 18 


$390,718 74 





Paid for Paintings, Drawings, etc.$145,494 74 
Works of Art, Donations .. ...... 73,425 30 
Cesnola Collections ($21,074 26 


BONE GUM BBC). vccscesccscssesses 115,833 04 

Koausington Reproductions.,...... 3,160 76 

SE ca ebetcccacnngtioviicscdsy? 3,248 39 

NB Scns. es sindsscacceseccs 9,315 67 

DUD cn iniisccnses S600. nc8tee a0 1,417 84 
———— 351,895 94 





General expenses and repairs (balance)... 35,742 23 
Cash on hand May Ist, 1877........... 3,080 57 
$390,718 74 


This is a very creditable statement, seeing 
that the Museum has been in operation but 7 
years and that the contributions have been al- 
together from private hands. Itis to be hoped 
that when the next annual statement shall be 
published the trustees of the Museum will be 
able to report the purchase of the Castellani 
Antiques, which will add so greatly to the 
value of the whole collection. 


....-Edwin White, M. A.—whose death last 
week at Saratoga, from a malarial disease con- 
tracted in his studio in this city, caused a feel- 
ing of profound sorrow among his friends— 
made some liberal donations of his pajptinge. 
He bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art his picture of the “ Antiquary ”;to Am- 
herst College, where he was made Master of 
Arts, in 1855, his picture of the ‘Sab- 
bath of the Emigrants’’; to the Female Semi- 
nary inSouth Hadley, ‘Mass. (his native town), 
his picture of “Leonardo da Vinci and his 
Pupils’’ ; to the Art Gallery of Yale College bis 
large unfinished picture of the ‘Signing of 
the Compact in the Cabin of the Mayflower.”’ 
Some sketches and cartoons anda picture are 
to be sold forgthe benefit of the poor of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Sixth Avenue 
and 20th Street. 


...-A painting which gives evidence of being 
an authentic original portrait of the redoubt- 
able Puritan captain, Miles Standish, has been 
discovered in a Boston picture-store, by Captain 
A. M. Harrison, of Plymouth. It is painted 
upon wood and bears the Captain’s name onthe 
upper part. Artists and connoisseurs have in- 
spected it, and pronounce it an original paint- 
ing by Jansen, a distinguished English painter, 
and it is supposed that it was painted in 1625, 
when Standish went to England as agent of the 
Plymouth Colony. 


....Miss Elizabeth Thompson, who became 
famous in one season by the exhibition of her 
battle-piece, ‘‘The Roll Call,’’ has become the 
wife of Major Butler, who became suddenly 
famous by the publication of his one book, 
“The Great Lone Land.” As they were mar- 
ried by Cardinal Manning, in London, it is pre- 
sumable that she, at least, is a Catholic. It is 
said that she will paint no more battle-pieces, 
but confine herself wholly to religious sub- 
jects. : 


.... Speaking of art-life in England, a Ger- 
man critic remarks that ‘in no other country 
in the world could a painter like Millais receive 
£2,000 for a portrait in which everything is 
most exquisitely and accurately painted, with 
the trifling exception of the face.” It is 
evident that this German critic has never been 
in New York, or he would not have given En- 
gland the pre-eminence in stupidity in the 
patronage of artists. 


. ..We find in a Greek paper the announce- 
ment of the discovery at Olympia of a group 
representing Mercury bearing Bacchus. The 
value of this diseovery can be estimated from 
the fact that Pausanias mentions a group of 
Mercury and Bacchus, the work of Praziteles. 


...-The heirs of J. W. M. Turner have 
brought an action against the heirs of the at- 
torney who acted for them, and who paid them 
only £2,500 for engravings which he afterward 
sold for £37,000 and which had been valued at 
£5,000 before he paid the smaller sum. 


_....A ‘Bon of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
whose name is John, has made a bust of his 
father in marble. He isthe firet- of his family 
who has displayed any esthetic capacity. All 
the rest of them have run to politics and rail- 





roads. 
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Pevsonnlities, 


Mr. Cyrus W. FIELD is like a new Alexan- 
der, sighiug for new worlds to conquer, and, by 
way of a beginning, he has just become pres- 
ident of two railroads—the New York City 
Elevated Railway, and the Montclair and 
Greenwood Lake Railroad, of New Jersey. He 
likes to see his friends enjoying themselves, 
and so he treated them (or, at least, a select 
party of them) to most delightful excursions 
over his two roads. It is rather a cause of 
wonder that a man of his energy and executive 
ability should have kept clear of railroads so 
long, although he has not been idle, by any 
means, in the meanwhile. Commodore Van- 
derbilt commenced his railroad career at a 
more advanced period of life than Mr. Field 
has done, and he was satisfied with getting pos- 
session of the Harlem, which was then in a 
very dilapidated and shaky condition; and 
when he died he was president and chief own- 
er of the Harlem, the Hudson River, the New 
York Central, and Lake Shore, and had accu- 
mulated a fortune of a hundred millions of 
dollars. Mr. Field, if he should live a few 
years longer, will probably surpass the mag- 
nificent achievements in railroading of the 
Commodore. 

....»Professor Lowell did not think it worth 
his while to accept the office of minister to 
Austria; but he has since accepted the offer of 
our diplomatic representative at Madrid. And 
for good reasons. Some twenty years ago he 
projected a tramp in Spain, treading in the foot- 
steps of Don Quixote but was compelled, by 
domestic reasons, to abandon the project. He 
will probably now carry out his original de- 
sign and under more favorable circumstances. 
It may be said of him as he said of Irving. 

* Lowell, warm heart and fine brain, 

He carries the sunniest spirit to Spaia.” 

It has been remarked that a good many dis- 
tinguished literary Americans have been sent 
to Madrid as our diplomatic representatives. 
And avery good reason might be given for it in 
the presumption that most of them had erected 
chateaux there which would be all ready for 
their occupancy. Alexander H. Everett, who, 
like Mr. Lowell, was once editor of the 
North American Review, was American minister 
at Madrid, and while there suggested to 
Washington Irving to undertake the ‘“‘ Life of 
Columbus.’’ Professor Lowell will succeed 
Caleb Cushing, who was once a tutor of math- 
ematics at Harvard. 





....M. D. Conway says of Wagner: ‘“ Having 
heard that Herr Ullmann had written to Wag- 
ner about visiting America, I asked him [Wag- 
ner] if he had an intention of crossing the At- 
lantic. He said that he had been thinking the 
matter over very seriously, and one thing he 
had determined upon: that if he ever went to 
America he would see Europe no more. There 
he would remain. Mme. Wagner spoke warm- 
ly in deprecation of the proposed American 
journey, on account of the voyage, which she 
dreads more for her husband than for herself.’’ 


....-David A. Wells has been elected foreign 
associate member ef the Royal Academy of 
Italy, which is one of the oldest societies in 
Europe and corresponding to the French Acad- 
emy. It consists of sixty home members and 
twenty foreign associates, the other American 
members being Professor Henry, of Washing- 
ton; Professor Dana, of New Haven; and 
George F. Marsh, American minister to Italy. 


....Some gossippy London letter-writer says 
that Mr. Pierrepont, our minister in England, 
has asked permission of Earl Manvers, the head 
of the Pierrepont family in Great Britain, for 
permission to wear the Pierrepont coat-of-arms 
on his carriage and plate. This, of course, is 
a petty slander, for our minister aas just as 
good aright to the family crest ss Earl Man- 
vers or any other man of the name. 


....1t has been said that the only member of 
the Harper family who ever held an office was 
James, who was elected mayor, in 1844, ona 
temperance ticket. But this is an error. James 
Harper was elected mayor on a straight Know- 
Nothing nomination, the first and the last suc- 
cessful nomination of the kind. The style of 
the firm of Harper Brothers ought now to be 
changed to Harper Cousins. 


....In thé new life of Charlotte Bronté Mr! 
Wemyss Reid states that her father was an 
Irishman, of humble origin, named Prunty, 
whose patron, the rector of Drumgooland, 
persuaded him to change it into Bronté. But 
Miss Martineau asserts “the name Bronté (an 
abbreviation of Bronterre) is Irish and very 
ancient.” 


.. -Among the ladies now in the Louise 
Home, Washington, founded by Mr. Corcoran, 
in memory of his daughter, is Mrs. Lynch, the 
widow of the officer who commanded the Dead 
Sea Expedition. 


....E. 8. Nadal, formerly second secretary of 
the United States legation at London, has been 





reappointed to that position, 
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Science, 

Dr. PAcKARD, of the U. 8. Entomological 
Commission, has spent a few days in Colorado 
during the lst of June, and reports that farmers 
nave no dread of the young, wingless locusts 
that hatched out in the spring, and, as they 
have sown unusually early this spring, do not 
seem to expect much damage from invading 
swarms, which usually appear about the last of 
July or the first of August. Asan example of 
the different methods by which the numbers of 
insects are kept within their normal limits may 
be cited the events which affected the locusts 
in Colorado during the past spring: Last au- 
tumn about Denver and Greeley millions of 
eggs were laid, and the locust-ridden farmers 
expected to be overrun with them this spring ; 
but a heavy percentage of the eggs (about 50 
per cent. at Greeley, according to Mr. J. Max 
Clark) were destroyed by maggots, mites, and 
other insects. After this heavy rains, snow, 
and severe cold during the last week of April 
killed great numbers of the young, so that, 
with trifling exceptions, the crops have been 
unharmed. [t would thus appear that the same 
causes have operated in Colorado this spring as 
in Kansas—the grasshoppers sickening and dy- 
ing ia consequence of extremely unfavorable 
weather. Thus cold, rain, and insect parasites 
are the factors in keeping the numbers of in- 
sects within bounds. This bas been observed 
to be the case with other destructive insects 
in the Eastern States. Locusts in dense swarms 
were observed May 28th and 2th, flying 
from the south, at Julesburg, in the northeast 
corner of Colorado. This is the first time that 
winged locusts have ever been seen in Colorado 
flying from the south or at so early a date. 
They do not become winged in Colorado before 
the 10th or 15th of June, and it seems most 
probable that these swarms have come from 
Texas. On the other hand, young locusts have 
been reported in The Colorado Farmer as occur- 
ring in great abundance between Laramie City 
and Custer City, in the Black Hills. If this be 
the case, swarms may enter Colorado late in 
July. Itseems to be pretty well established that 
Colorado is exposed to invasion mainly from the 
north, the swarms probably coming from the 
Black Hills region ; or from the west and north- 
west, the swarms coming from the valleys and 
plains beyond the Rocky Mountains, on the 
White, Green, Blue, and Bear Rivers, while 
sometimes they breed in great numbers on the 
Laramie Plains, and visit Colorado via Chey- 
enne. But it is premature to lay down any gen- 
eral laws regarding the invasions of locusts in a 
state whose climate is so variable as that of Col- 
orado, and it is to be hoped that the govern- 
ment entomological commission may arrive at 
some definite settlement of the locust problem. 


....Mr. Christie has recently devised a new 
form of spectroscope, which, if the accounts 
given of it are to be depended upon, is really 
wonderful in its performance. The prisms 
employed are compound prisms of dense flint 
glass, combined with crown, put together in 
something the same way as the glass and 
bisulphide of carbon in the well-known Eaton 
direct-vision prism. It is said that an instru- 
ment of the new form, with two of the s0- 
called ‘*half-prisms,” gives a dispersive power 
equal to that of twenty ordinary prisms, while 
the loss of light is vastly less. The theory of 
the instrument has been a good deal dis- 
cussed, and some doubts are expressed as to 
its defining power, which can only be settled 
by a record of actual performance. 


...-An interesting point of structural geolo- 
gy, elaborated by Wing (according to Prof. 
Dana, in American Journal of Science), relates to 
the overlapping of newer by older formations 
near Lake Champlain. Grandview (Snake) 
Mountain consists of Potsdam sandstone, rest- 
ing upon the western edge of and inverted syn- 
dinal consisting of the Chazy, Trenton, and 
Lorraine shales. The sandstone covers the 
other beds unevenly, the western edge resting 
first, at the north end, upon the shales, then 
upon the Trenton, the Chazy, and lastly, in the 
southeast part of Bridport, lying upon and fall- 
ing from the calciferous sandrock. This over- 
lap and fault is part of a very extensive disloca- 
tion, said by the late Sir W. E. Logan to ex- 
tend from near Quebecto Alabama. The order 
of the rocks adjacent is not commonly the 
same with that studied by Mr. Wing. 


....The second volume of the “ Geology of 
New Hampshire,” just completed, shows the 
following formations to exist in that state : 





Thickness in Feet. 

Modified and glacial drift,..............0+ oonee 450 
Paleozoic, Helderberg, and Cambrian............. 15,800 
Mica Schist groups............. nededecddtic é0ee 11,600 
Upper Huronian............++ss0eee woe eevescessccecke lee 
Montalban.......... nieosnbunien Aeecnphespane pehacenad 11,370 
EPO cast Recacunccedtisedcccacdibsae seaenaness 34,900 
WOM vasa Wacenarseasteusdgseucdesacannceces, <-¥% 86.250 


...-Principal Dawson announces the discov- 
ery of the Diploxylon of Corda in the coal- 
measures of Nova Scotia. It is related to the 
Sigillaria, with features approaching those of 
the Lepidodendron, and has never before been 
seen in this country, 





tHissions, 


THE attendance at the anniversary of the 
London Missionary Society was smaller this 
year than in former years. Lord Northbrook, 
late viceroy of India, presided, and in the 
course of his speech as chairman he said the 
endeavor was being made in some quarters to 
fetter missionary effort by the supervision of 
ecclesiastical superiors, which to his mind was 
totally unsuited to the circumstances under 
which the work is carried on. He referred, of 
course, to the Bishop of Colombo’s high- 
handed proceedings in Ceylon. Dr. Mullens’s 
report stated that one of the gratifying fea- 
tures of the year was the increase of students, 
There had been no less than 36 offers to go out 
as missionaries the past year. Sixteen of these 
offers have been accepted and seven new mis- 
sionaries were sent out during the year. Nine 
missionaries have died or retired. From the 
rest of the report we condense the following : 


‘Tn 1866 there were seven English churches 
in our mission-field, supplied by missionaries of 
the Society, which now are wholly independent 
of its care. There were also forty-three native 
churches, which were then under the direct 
charge of English missionaries, which now are 
taught entirely by native pastors, or by English 
or other ministers, also independent. The 
work once carried on by the Society’s mission- 
aries in these fifty cases still exists, is strong 
and vigorous, and, indeed, may justly be re- 
garded as having reached a higher stage of 
Christian life. But that elevation and advance 
have left fifty English missionaries free to take 
other forms of service, and specially the ag- 
gressive side of missionary life. The Tahitian 
group of stations has three missionaries where 
it had six; the Harvey Islands have two, in 
stead of five; Samoa six, instead of ten; the 
Loyalties three, instead of five. No church 
has been given up, no station has been aban- 
doned. On the contrary, the outstations are 
more numerous than ever and their character 
stands deservedly high. Nor is this all. While 
this readjustment has been going on year by 
year new ground has been occupied and the 
old stations in great cities have been strength- 
ened. The native churches are growing 
strooger every year and their members steadily 
increase in number. It is specially in the older 
and stronger missions that devoted Christian 
young men have been taken under special 
training for pastoral work, for school teaching, 
and as missionaries and evangelists to their 
heathen fellow-countrymen. At present some 
twelve theological classes or institutions are 
being maintained for this purpose, and at times 
they contain as many as two hundred students. 
The number, standing, and character of these 
native brethren continue steadily to rise, the 
native churches are largely increased by their 
efforts, and certain branches of new missions 
are placed entirely in their hands. The work 
of the Society in Caina has received an unusual 
blessing. At the eight principal stations 
of the mission no fewer than four hundred 
adults have been baptized during the year. 
Mission work in Madagascar continues to grow 
in strength and solidity. Several model 
churches have been completed and the agencies 
for promoting education have been greatly 
multiplied. Toe number of well-trained evan- 
gelists and school teachers is steadily on the in- 
crease. Both the college and the normal 
schools are telling with greater power on the 
churches and on the young. The statistics of 
the congregations show something like sixty 
thousand professed members, among a quarter of 
a million of adherents and worshipers. In India 
among the most pleasing signs of advance in 
the Travancore Mission is the establishment of 
a@ union among the churches for the purpose of 
mutual counsel and the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom among their heathen countrymen. 
This union has now taken the form of a church 
Council. The members of the council are the 
English missionaries, all native pastors, and 
representatives from each district, annually 
elected by its churches,” 





.--.The seventy-fourth annual meeting of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society was presided 
over by 8. D. Waddy, M. P. An abstract of 
the annual report was read, which, after refer- 
ring to the work done on home stations and on 
the Continent, gave a brief account of the con- 
dition of the foreign missions, from which we 
condense the following : 


“Tn India and Ceylon there are 90 stations, 
manned by 95 missionaries, with about 750 sub- 
ordinate agents, who have the charge of 3,683 
members and 20,000 scholars. here are 
noticeable features of encouragement about 
these missions. The educational institutions 
are telling ago but surely upon the upper 
classes. The field waits for the tiller Pm 4 is 
more —s than the most sanguine could have 
anticipated. The demand for female educa- 
tion has set in with all the force of a revolution. 
There has been, notably in North Ceylon, an 
uoprecedented development of local resources, 
both for educational and evangelistic purposes. 
In China we have -11 missionaries, with about 
80 subordinate agents, who have charge of 301 
members and 419 scholars. The school-work is 
promising. Two native agents have been or- 
dained in the Canton district. At Hankow 
there have been 26 baptisms during the year. 
We have overlived opposition in the city of 
Fatshan and the work is being vigorously pros- 
ecuted, and it. is hoped that before long some 
plan may be matured for the pushing of mis- 
sionary operations inland. In Southern 
the work is being at once consolidated and ex- 
tended. A hundred missionaries and 300 sub- 
ordinate agents preside over colonial and mis- 
sion churches, which number more than 16,000 
in churchmembership (being an increase of 
669), more than 17, scholars, and above 
90,000 in magne attendance on the ministry of 
the Word. e year has been one of prosper- 
ity. The erection of several good chapels, the 
Opening of day schools, the success of? the 
normal institution at Clarkebury, and the 
steady growth of a native pastorate are sub- 
stantial proofs of real progress. Our missions 





on the West<Coast of Africa, including the 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast, em- 
ploy 31 missionaries, who are assisted by 200 
agents. These churches report 13,345 mem- 
bers, 9,499 scholars, and about 50,000 in attend- 
ance upon public worship. In Sierra Leone 
there have been many conversiops. The high 
school at Free Town is in vigorous operation. 
The missions on the Gold Coast have suffered 
from the effects of past and the rumors of coming 
wars. The high school at Lagos is nearly com- 
pleted. It is hoped that opportunities will 
shortly arise for extended operations among 
the native tribes. One of the Society’s agents 
is pushing up the Gambia, on a voyage of mis- 
sionary discovery. The mission to the interior 
is not yet fully launched. Medina, which was 
to have been the starting-point, has been de- 
stroyed in tribal wars. The committee has 
again to acknowledge a generous gift of Arabic 
Scriptures from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, for the use of this new mission. Ninety- 
nine of our missionaries labor in the West 
India Islands (including British Guiana and 
Honduras), assisted by.270 subordinate agents. 
They report 43,920 members, 26,980 scholars, 
and nearly 150,000 regular attendants upon 
public worship. In several of the islands there 
has been a very gracious work. The high 
school in Jamaica has found much favor and 
promises to be a useful educational center, and 
the brethren in the various districts are full of 
heart and hope. The committee keep steadil 
in view the desirableness of making these old- 
est missions of the Society self-supporting, and 
they are seconded by the efforts of the brethren 
and of the societies on the ground.”’ 


-+++The English missionary anniversaries this 
year were characterized by just as long 
speeches, by just as large and interested audi- 
ences, and by the same order of proceedings as 
in former years. There was far less of the an- 
nual report of work done than of speaking. 
All the foreign mission societies, with one ex- 
ception, reported a falling off inreceipts. This 
one exception was the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, which had advanced its 
income from £125,294 in 1876 to £136,906—a 
gain of over £11,000. The Church Missionary 
Society, as usual, heads the list with the 
largest receipts—viz., £190,693, against £195,- 
116 in 1876. The different societies stand in the 
following order : 


Church Missionary......scesceesseeseceesesceeces £190,693 
Wesleyan Missionary ............cceeceeceeseeees 146,231 
Propagation of the Gospel......., Judsadaucates 136,906 
LOndONn Missionary .,...c00-ecseceessencececoe ces 109,160 
Baptist Missionary...............cee0 cesses 39,045 
Moravian Missions ...0 © -..cee ceeecccceesvees 15,957 
South American Missionary. ........... ---+0+s 12,253 
English Presbyt-rian Missions .........+.-.+0+« 10,709 


These make a grand total of £660,954, or 
$3,304,770, raised for the cause of foreign mis- 
sions. Besides this, $1,795,615 was raised for 
home missions, $382,155 for religious educa- 
tion, and $685,710 for miscellaneous societies, 
making in all $8,181,180—an increase of $10,- 
000 over last year, 


...-At the Anniversary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel the secretary pre- 
sented the yearly report, which states that the 
income for 1876 is £136,906, the largest amount 
ever received in one year. There are now 62 
colonial and missionary bishoprics, and in 42 
of them 533 missionaries have been engaged. 
They are thus distributed: In Asia, 132; in 
Africa, 112; in Australia and the Pacific, 63; 
in America and the West Indies, 225; in Eu- 
rope,1. There are also about 800 catechists 
and lay teachers, mostly natives, in heathen 
countries; and about 200 students in colleges 
abroad. In India, Burmah, Japan, Africa, and 
Madagascar 67 women are teaching. Sir 
Thomas Wade said that in China the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel single- 
handed could hardly effect what it desired. It 
would have to work with the other Christian 
societies there, though he did not believe that 
the whole of China would ever be Anglicized. 


...»The Archbishop of Canterbury was one 
of the speakers at the Church Missionary An- 
niversary; but he said little of consequence. 
The most interesting speech was by Bishop 
Crowther, who told about his trip up the 
Niger. Inthe annual report the Ceylon diffi- 
culty was alluded to, and it was stated that the 
Society had taken measures to insure the 


‘faithful preaching of the pure and unadul- 
terated Gospel among the heathen, and to de- 
fend the native Christian. congregations con- 
nected with the Society from erroneous doc- 
trine and superstitious ritual.” 


-..-At the anniversary of the Turkish Mis- 
sions and Society, in London, it was stated 
that. twenty years ago there was not one 
Protestant who dared avow himself as such in 
the Ottoman Empire. Now there are 150 mis- 
sionaries in the field, 50 native pastors; 70 
native churches, 60 stations, with about 20,000 
enrolled Protestants. There are also 17 theo- 
logical boarding-schools and 234 common 
schools. The Society had raised $37,000, of 


which $30,000 had been disposed of in sending 
out and supporting missions, 


----The Presbyterian Church of England 
has 15 missionaries in China, who occupy sev- 
eral stations in the districts of Amoy, Swatow, 


and Formosa, are assisted by 49 native evan- | 


gelists, and have 27 students under their 
charge. y 
....The United Methodist Free churches.of 
England, a body of upward of 70,000 members, 
has 57 missionaries in the foreign field and 


6,540 members, being an increase of 267 the 
past year, 


The Sunilay-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY ist. 
PAUL IN CYPRUS.—Aocts xm, 1—13. 


Norss.—“ Antioch” was the chief city of 
Syria, had been the capital of the Seleucian 
kingdom, and was, more than Jerusalem, the 
mother of the Christian churches mentioned in 
Acts. Here Christians got their designation as 
such. It was better that the churches should 
have their origin from a city not in bond- 
age to Jewish ideas. —‘* Manaen, which had 
been brought up with Herod the Tetrach,” prob- 
ably as his foster brother. Herod (Antipas) was 
now in disgrace and banished to France. 
“ Tetrarch."—This word originally meant gov- 
ernor of a fourth part; but came to mean gov-. 
ernor of a small territory. “¢ Saul.”’—Men- 
tioned last, as thus far the least prominent of 
them all. He had been a Christian about two 
years.———‘‘ Laid their hands on them.””—A mere 
form of consecration,_———‘“ Seleucia.””—The 
seaport of Antioch, fifteen miles distant. 
“‘ Cyprus.”—The island seventy-five miles from 
Seleucia and a famous seat of the worship of 
Venus. —‘* Salamis."".—The chief seaport of 
Cyprus on the nearer end of the island. — 
“‘ John."—Not the apostle, but John Mark, 
author of the second gospel. “¢ Paphos.” — 
A city on the other end of the island and the 
chief seat of the worship of Venus. ~- 
‘* Sorcerer.°—More correctly, magian; one 
who claimed to possess occult wisdom, 
His name, Barjesus, means son of Jesus, 
or Joshua. -“* Deputy,’’—Proconsul, chief 
ruler, under the senate, of the province 
of Cyprus. “‘Elymas.””—This is the inter- 
pretation not of Barjesus, but of sorcerer. 
“Who is also called Faul.”—It is most likely 
that Saul took the family name of his first dis- 
tinguished convert. “ Perga in Pamphylia.” 
—Perga was a town on the nearest coast of 
Asia Minor, a hundred miles or more by sea 
from Paphos. These places the older scholars 
should look out on the map, ** Departing 
from them,”’—Paul was not pleased with this 
departure (Acts xv, 38); but he was afterward 
reconciled to Mark, and Mark’s return to Jeru- 
*salem was made useful in preparing the Gospel 
of Mark. 

Instruction.—The most important work which 
a church can do is to spread the Gospel. If the 
Holy Ghost is with the church, it will be likely 
to give the members their several fields of 
labor. It will call one and and another into 
labor in the Sunday-school, others into the 
mission school, and very likely it may summon 
the church to set apart some Barnabas or Saul 
to labor in distant and destitute fields. The 
Christian work which it is moved to do for 
others is the best indication of the measure of 
the Holy Spirit which it has received. 

Education does not conclusively decide one’s 
character. The teacher does not make the 
man; but the boy or the man makes himself 
and is responsible more than any one else Tor 
what he is. Herod Antipas and Manaen were 
brought up together ; but, while one grew up 
to cut off the head of John the Baptist, the 
other grew up to be a teacher in the Christian 
Church and an associate of Paul and Barnabas. 
There may be a black sheep in a godd family. 
There may be anoble man, by exception, who 
comes out of a family of thieves. Scholars in 
a Sunday-school class have the same instruc- 
tion; but, while some may give their hearts to 
God and become heirs of life, others may re- 
fuse to accept his service and go down to eter- 
nal death. 

There can be no truce between an honest 
Christian faith and imposture and malice. 
Those that are leaders in superstition’ and im- 
postures, like Spiritualism, are sure to be the 
enemies of true religion and to withstand it; 
and true Christians, if intelligent, are equally 
sure to oppose the mischief of Satan. 

One may be called, as was Elymas, a ‘* child 
of Jesus,’’ when he is in reality a “ child of the 
devil’? and “ enemy of all righteousness.’? Let 
us make sure that in our hearts we love God 
and are trying to make the world better and 
happier. 

It is oceasionally a duty to denounce wicked- 
ness most severely. But the right persons to 
denounce are those who for gain or for their 
personal advantage are wittingly trying to ruin 
men’s bodies or souls; those who purposely 
pervert the truth. For those we should have 
bo mercy, and with them we should have not 
even friendly social relations. The man who 
lives on the errors and vices of his victims— 
the dramseller, the gambler, and the necro- 
Mancer—are not to be endured, but are to be 
erushed, if possible, by influence and law, 
b just as Dr. Home, the celebrated Spiritualist, 
F was lately convicted’ by the courts in London. 

“Prudent” men, men of intelligence and 
forethought, are likely to accept Christian- 
ity. They act wisely in doing so. Christienity 
has been a religion for intelligent people, as 
well as for the ignorant. It is fitted to the 















































poor, the governors. as well as the slaves. We 





f erapeg classes, the rich as well as the 
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shall best show that. we, too, are ‘“‘ prudent”’ 
by accepting its teachings and living as disci- 
ples of Christ. 

SEE 


School and College. 


THERE were 757 applicants for admission 
to the College of the City of New York on 
June 6th, of whom 651 were admitted. This 
bumber exceeds that of last year by about 130. 
So great has been the increase that it will tax 
severely the capacity of the institution, which 
was designed for 800; but the number on the 
roll for next year is 1,300 and the actual at- 
tendance will fall little short of 1,100. Presi- 
dent Web» says that the applicants this year 
are better qualified than those of previous 
years, and he thinks that the teachers in the 
grammar schools have been doing excellent 
work. He suggests the effect of the hard 
times, in illustrating the desirableness of an 
education, as one reason of the increased num- 
ber of applicants and of their superior prepara- 
tion. The standard for admission to tke Col- 
lege is being steadily raised, the aim being to 
bave a high standard, and yet one not so severe 
as to exclude the poor from the advantages of a 
eollege education. 





.-The places for summer labor are b2ing 
assigned to the classes at the Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary by the Maine Missionary Society. 
The Society will not send students to any 
church this summer unless the church or com- 
munity will eater into an agreement to pay 
half of the expense. This bas been a rule of 
the Society, but has not been thoroughly en- 
forced. Many churches that have been sel!- 
supporting are calling for aid, and the funds 
of the Society are pressed beyond their capac- 
ity. 


eeeeThe Amorican Institute of Instruction 
holds its meeting this year at Montpelier, Vt., 
on July 10th, 11th, and 12th. There are to be 
addresses on “ The Rights and the Duty of the 
State in Relation te Education,” by Judge 
Aldrich,of the Superior Court of Massachusetts; 
“The Rights of the Taught,’’ by Prof. W. 
M. Barbour, of Bangor Theological Seminary ; 
and “ The Piace of History in Education and 
Methods of Teaching It,” by Prof. E. R, 
Ruggles, of Dartmouth College, 


us ..President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
says that the trustees have long been consider- 
ing the desirability of erecting new buildings ; 
bat have not decided upon anything. It has 
been debated whether the College, with the ex- 
ception of the School of Mines, should be 
moved to other quarters, as the present grounds 
are too small for such additions as are re- 
quired. 


-.+eThe list of studies at Harvard for the 
year 1877-78 has been distributed among the 
students. There are 107 different electives, 
distributed as follows: Ancient languages, 3 
couttees ; classics, Latin and Greek, 24 courses ; 
modern languages, 24; philosophy, 7; history, 
10; mathematics, 10; physics, 6; chemistry, 7 
natural history, 8; music, 5; fine arts, 3. 


..Out of 216 college graduates now in at- 
tendance at the Columbia Law School forty- 
eight gradudted at Yale, thirty-seven at Colum- 
bia, thirty-one at the College of the City of 
New York, seventeen at Princeton, and thirteen 
at Har¢ard. Of the 112 college graduates at 
the Harvard Law School sixty-nine graduated 
at Harvard. 


.-The Williams College students are or- 
ganizing a series of vacation expeditions. Be- 
sides the Rocky Mountain trip, another party 
proposes to explore the country around Lake 
Superior, others will camp on Lake Champlain, 
and others will walk to the White Mountains. 


----Williams College has graduated thirty- 
one members of Congress, five United States 
senators, eight governors, sixteen judges of 
the Supreme Court, thirty-two presidents of 
colleges, and seven hundred and sixty clergy- 
men, 

...-Bishop Miles, of the “Colored M. E. 
Church of America,” is to make a lecture tour 
in the North during the summer, for the pur- 
pose of raising money for school interests of 
his church in Louisville, Ky., and Sardis, Miss. 


..+«Prof, E. T. Quimby and Mr. H. M. Paul, 
of the Class of 73, now in the Signal Service 
at Washington, are mentioned as possible suc- 
cessors to Prof. Young at Dartmouth. 


.... The Dartmouth is the only weekly col- 
lege journal in New England, and will be of six- 
teen pages next year, as it has been for two 
years past. 


---»Columbia College has a library of 18,185 
volumes. More than half of the students do not 
use it at all. 


- +o Thé first commencement exercises of the 
Tennessee State Normal College were lately held. 


--+-Toe total amount of the public school 
fund of Indiana is $1,070,820, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
a lL LL 


Pebbles, 


AN expensive wife makes a p2nsive husband. 





...-The Muscovites are expected to doa 
Russian business in Turkey. 


.. The Turk will fight hard for his govern- 
ment, although he always makes Porte of it. 


..The pebbles in our path weary us and 
make us footsore more than the rocks, which 
require only a bold effort to surmount. 


.. Inquisitive school-board officer to Hiber- 
nian parent: ‘* Was your boy born in Glascae ?”’ 
‘No, sor; an’ I hope he never will be.” 


..Lord Baconsfield being asked the other 
day bow he liked the House of Lords, ‘‘I fel 
as if I were dead,” he said ; ‘* but in the Elysian 
Fields !”” 


..“ What kind of carpet shall we get for 
the parson’s study?’ asked a church com- 
mitteeman of his colleague. ‘ Ax minister,” 
was the comprehensive reply. 


....A New Bedford teacher asked his class 
to explain the difference between “dear” and 
“deer.”? One bright little fellow exclaimed: 
‘One is a biped and the other is a quadruped.”’ 


..A judge, joking a young lawyer, said: 
‘If you and I were tarned into a horse and an 
ass, which would you prefer to be?” “The 
ass, to be sure,” replied the lawyer. ‘‘I’ve 
heard of an ass being made a judge; but a 
horse never.’’ 


evoed A lawyer and a minis‘er, both impecuni- 
ous, boarded with a certain widow lidy at the 
South End, Boston. Neither could pay his 
board. The lawyer married the lone woman, 
and the minister performed the ceremony, thus 
squaring accounts. 


... The Court (severely): ‘ Prisoner, this is 
not the first time you have been here. You 
have been convicted six times of vagrancy, 
twice of theft, once of—” The Prisoner: 
‘Your Honor, let’s omit all these irrelevant de- 
tails an’ come to business.’’ 


--A letter from one tramp to another was 
picked up in Fairhaven Vt., the other day, 
waich closed as follows: ‘‘u won’t ketch me 
iv this stat agin my advis2 to u iz tu go bak to 
york stat ceep clere of vermont fur itiz nota 
good hum for a sensativ tramp.” 


...-A Cambridge (England) theologue, when 
he toll the story of the Good Samaritan, after 
recit‘ng the benevolent man’s promise to the 
host, ‘‘And when I come again I will repay 
thee,” wound up with: “This he said know- 
ing he should see his face no more.”’ 


.. The first thing a young man does on see- 
ing a friend with a new hat on js to take it off, 
and serenely try itov his own head. When a 
young lady sees an acquaintance with her new 
bonnet on she just lifts her pose and serenely 
wonders ‘“‘ where the thing got that fright.”’ 


...-**Mr. Jones, don’t you think women are 
more sensible than men?’’ asked Miss Smith. 
And Jones, after scratching his favorite bump 
for a moment or two, said: ‘* Why, certainly 
they are. They marry men, and men only mar- 
ry women,’’ Miss Smith beat a hasty retreat,— 
Puck. 


..“Jerry Schooling, state treasurer of 
Nevada, was married in San Francisco, last 
week, the bride being his former wife, from 
whom he had been divorced for upward of 
twelve years.’’ That’s the way of the world: 
rfist a Schooling, then a vacation, and then 
more Schooling. 


.-Some people were talking with Jerrold 
about a gentleman as celebrated for the in- 
tensity as for the shortness of his friendships. 
‘*Yes,” said Jerrold, his “friendships are so 
warm that be no sooner takes them up than 
he puts them down again.”’ 


----A peddler called at a house not nineteen 
miles from Boston, the other day, and asked if 
Mrs. Letters was in. ‘‘No such lady lives 
here.” ‘When did ste move?” “She never 
lived here.”” “Well, how do you pronounce 
that name on the door? . That is the lady Iam 
looking for.”’ ‘‘Oh! That eee »” Exit 
peddler, 


..They sat in the parldr, and he squeezed 


her hand. “Oh! would that this hand were 
mine!” he sighed. “Why?” she simpered. 
“ Because, if it were mine, I could knock bul- 
locks down with it better’n with a sledge-ham- 
mer.”” The last seen of that young man he 
was trying to climb on the top of the house by 
aid of the water-spout. 

»-»-A matter-of-fact sailor, on a vessel lying 
at San Francisco, seeing a man climbing up the 
rail, so as to jump off and drown himself, seized 
the melancholy person and dragged him back, 
with the following explanation: “I want you 
fellers to understand that this ’ere thing is 
played out. We can’t stop to fool around to 
pick up every ninny who jumps overboard ; and. 
if you want to do this business, just go down 
to one of the,wharves.”’ 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST, 


ADAMS, 8. G., Thompsonville, Wis., resigns. 

BARBANS, Tuos. 8., Rochester Theo. Sem., 
ord. at Brockport, a> 

BAYER, H. W., ord. at Beechwood, Pa. 

CLARK, HowarpD, ord. at Mohawk, Ohio. 

COLWELL, T. M., Mendota, Ill., called to 
Worcester, Mass. 

CRANK, B. E., removes from Weltonville to 
Havana, N. Y. 

DAVIS, Jupson, Eaton, accepts call to Man- 
chester, a 

DOX, RutGeEr, inst. at Ransomville, N. Y., 
June 34. 

EGBERT, F. E., ord. at White Pigeon, Mich., 
June 6th, 

EWELL, J. B, ord. at Warsaw, N. Y. 

FISH, W. H., Billerica, Mass., resigns. 

HAIGH, Wo. M., Galesburg, Ill., resigns. 

HARTHORN, Wituiam H., ord. at Bethel, 
Me., June 6th. 

HIGGINS, A. M. East Gloucester, Mass., re- 
signs. 

LANE, B. F., Newton, N. H., closed his serv 
ices June 3d 


MASON, Joun H., Rochester Theo. Sem., ord 
June 6th, at Sennett, N. Y 


NORDELL, P. A., Lee, Mass., resigns and will 
close his pastorate next September. 


PHILLIPS, Joseru P., Joliet, Ill., resigns. ‘ 
SMITH, J., Euclid, N. Y., resigns. 
WHEELER, J. K , ord. at Austin, lil., recently. 


YOUNG, Wititiam Henry, ord. at Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 5th. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


BACON, Epwarp E., Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Norway, Me. 

BLAKE, Lyman H., Methuen, called to Vine- 
street ch., Boston Highlands, Mass. 

BROOKS, C. 8., inst. at Putnam, Mass. 

DANIELSON, Joseru, Saugerties, N. Y., inst. 
at Southbridge, Mass. 

DAVIS, W. H., Union Seminary, accepts call 
to Beverly, Mass. 

EVANS, J. W., Evansville, Ind., closes his 
pastorate. 

FITCH, J. L., inst. at Derby Line, Vt. 

HALE, J. G., Caester, accepts call to Stowe, 
V ermont. 

HAYWARD, Joun, ord. at Scatter Creek, Kav. 

HOMER, J. W., accepts call to Keosauqua, 
Towa. 

MASON, J. K., D.D., Thomaston, called to 
Fryeburg, Me. 

MORRILL, 8. 8., Harvard, Mass., resigns. 

ROBINSON, 8. H., accepts call to Waitsfield, 
Vermont. 

SINNETT, C. N., Lebanon, Me., resigns. 

SMITH, Harvey, Easthampton, Mass., died 
recently, aged 84. 

TAYLOR, Joun P., Newport, R. I., supplies 
Union ch., Worcester, Mass., this summer. 

TINGLEY, Epwin §., supplies Turner, Me. 


LUTHERAN, 


ANDRES, Wi1114M J., ord. at Allentown, Penn. 

BECKER, H. A., Thornyille, removes to Dela- 
ware, 

BECKER, James L., ord. at Allentown, Penn. 

BLACKMELDER, D. M., Upper Strasburg, 
Peon.,- resigns, to accept call to Arendts- 
ville. 

BUTZKE, H., died at Pittsburgh, Penn., re- 
cently. 

DIRKS, J. T., inst. at Febing, Neb. 

DORN, H. A. A., ord. at Allentown, Penn. 

DOSH, T. W., D.D., accepts presidency of Roa- 
noke College, Salem, Va. 

ERDMAN, A. E., ord. at Allentown, Penn. 

FRITZ, J., called to Wurtemburg, Pa. 

HARPSTER, J. H., late missionary in India, has 
applied for orders in the Protestant Episco- 
pai Church, 

HERMICKE, G. H., Roseville, Mich., died re- 
cently. 

KEMERER, D. M., inst. at Fairview, Ohio, May 
27th. 


sah sv J. &., removes to Braddocksfieid, 

ass. 

LEMCKE, F. C. E., ord. at Pittsburgh, Pa, 
May 30th. 

LONG, H. F., Arendtsville, Penn., resigns. 

McMURRAY, H. L., ord. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
May 30th. 

RIFFER, P., ord. at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 30th. 

STELLING, G. F., D.D., Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
president General Synod, is about to with- 
draw from the Lutheran, to join the Congre- 
gational denomination. 

WHITTEKER, J. E., ord. at Pittsburgh Pa., 
May 30th. 

YOUNG, 8. W., Poestenkill, declines call to 
Ancram, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


AMMERMAN, JosEps, retires from pastorate 
of Hackensack ch., Jersey City, N. d., at the 
age of 85. 

AYERS, W. H., Lebanon, Vt., accepts call to 
Omro, Wis. 

BARRY, THomas, Constantine, Mich., accepts 
call to Ottawa, lll. 

BLACK, GEORGE Bus removes from Sandwich 
to Mendota, lil. 

GREEN, Rurvs 8., Westfield. accepts call’ to 
First ch., Morristown, Nu J. 

LOOMIS, Hever, removes to San Rafael, Cal. 

STANLEY, F. J., Bloomington, Ill, called to 
Jordan, Minn. 

WHITE, C. T., inst. at Cambridge City, Ind. 





[June 21, 1877. 


Literature. 


A prompt mention én our Ust of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 

OSGOOD'S AMERICAN GUIDE- 
BOOKS. 


THE summer season is now here, and 
many of the inhabitants of our cities are 
either in the country already or have begun 
to think of the woods and the seaside. The 
fashion of travel in America is a growing 
one; and, while there is a good deal to be 
said of the advantages of staying at home, 
it is a gratifying thing to find people 
possessed of the desire of seeing the beauties 
of their own country. Nowadays it is about 
as easy and inexpensive to take a modest 
European tour as to spend asummer at New- 
port or Long Branch. We have never 
agreed with those who maintain that it isa 
duty for an American to see the White 
Mountains, Niagara, or the Yosemite before 
he visits the Rhine or the Bay of Naples; 
but we are quite sure that in most instances 
the pleasures of the ‘‘stay-at-home ranger” 
are quite as great as those of the foreign 
tourist. It is natural to belittle the near 
and magnify the far; and so a Londoner 
will grow more enthusiastic over our Hud- 
son than the most judicious property-holder 
at Yonkers or Tarrytown. Of late years 
there has been a waking up. The Califor- 
nia trip is a powerful rival of the tour 
through Germany and scenes nearer at 
hand are becoming more and more familiar. 
But, since,. until lately, we have had few 
methodical travelers, save European visit- 
ors, we have had no complete and accurate 
guide-books. Americans have not bought 
them, and the foreign demand has been so 
slight that it has had to put up with the 
shabbily-prepared and grossly-incorrect vol- 
umes which were all the book market con. 
tained. An American series half as good 
as the well-known Baedeker set seemed too 
good to hope for. 

Fortunately, however, we now have a 
guide book library which, as far as it ex- 
tends, is every whit as good as Baedeker. 
Four years ago Jemes R. Osgood & Co. 
issued a guide-book to ‘‘New England,” 
which has been followed by similar volumes 
on ‘* The Middle States,” ‘‘ The Maritime 
Provinces,” and “The White Mountains.” 
New impressions of each have since been 
put forth and all necessary revisions have 
been made. The New England volume 
appeared before the effects of the great Bos- 
ton fire of 1872 had passed away, and a 
very considerable enlargement was there- 
fore made. Minor corrections must, of 
course, be inserted from time to time, and 
all errors have been rectified as far as they 
have come to the editor’s attention; but so 
great care was taken before each volume 
was first published that extensive tinkering 
has not been necessary. We have cordially 
commended the several volumes as they 
have appeared; but, as they now form an 
important library by themselves, some 
further words are justified. The general 
plan of all four volumes is the same. The 
editor, Mr. M. F. Sweetser, has adopted 
the Baedeker system, without much change, 
in the arrangement of the books, the forms 
of designation and abbreviation, the typog- 
raphy, and the binding. Thus, clearness 
and compactness, the two lesser requisites 
of a guide-book, have been attained. As 
for accuracy, the amount of work done by 
the editor has been enormous. Almost 
every fact has been verified by personal ex- 
perience and Mr. Sweetser has traveled 
over the whole ground. In New York 
City, for instance, he walked through every 
street; a task whose magnitude the visitor 
can appreciate as well as the resident. The 
information given is that of fact, and not of 
fancy. It is very important for the travel- 
er to know what hotels to stop at; and 
these books tell him, at the same time care- 
fully noting the price. The editor has the 
true European knack, happily becoming 
more common in this country, of saving 
money while on the road, so long as econo- 
my is consistent with comfort. But no- 








‘where in the four volumes is there room 


for suspicion of attention to mercantile 
interests. Too often in guide-books. the 
hotel which pays-the highest. price gets the. 
best mention; but this series is, evidently , 
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an incorruptible one. The arrangement by 
routes is very convenient, and economy of 
time is consulted, as well as prudence in 
spending money. There are also many 
general and local maps. Cities needing a 
map are given one, and lesser plans explain 
the more important public grounds or 
parks. : 

It often happens that the residents of a 
place are more unfamiliar with its history 
and antiquities than those from abroad, 
and we assure our readers that, especially 
in the case of the larger cities, they can 
find in these volumes a perfect treasure- 
house of local information. We know peo- 
ple who have attained a surprising reputa- 
tion for minute knowledge simply by read- 
ing these guide-books, and, for our own 
part, we find it very profitable and inter- 
esting to take one from the shelf, to occupy 
any odd ten minutes’ time. Thus they are 
as useful to Americans as to Europeans, 
and will do quite as much good to the class 
whom Lowell calls “fireside travelers” as 
to the real tourist—with satchel or fishing- 
rod. To the public or private library they 
are as indispensable as the dictionary or 
the cyclopeedia. 

— 


THE ninety first annual issue of Trow’s 
New York City Directory, for the year ending 
May Ist, 1878, has been promptly issued by the 
Trow City Directory Company, 11 University 
Place. With the downfall of a rival directory, 
which this year adopted the device of binding 
up unsold copies of last year’s issue and 
labeling them ‘“ 1877-1878,’’ Trow’s Directory 
is once more left in possession of the field. If 
it is a “‘monopoly,’”? so long as the public 
is so well served there isno need of a rival 
publication. One such work as this, complete, 
accurate, and the result of a thorough organ- 
ization of forces, is enough for New York. 
We shall need two Croton Aqueducts long be- 
fore we need two city directories. The preface 
says that duriug the long existence of Trow’s 
Directory there have been but three attempts 
to supplant it, all of which have been abortive. 
This preface is, as usual, very interesting read- 
ing. At $5, we are told, the book contains ten 
millions of ‘‘ ems,’’ being equal to about thirty 
ordinary octavo novels. It was last year sold 
at an actual loss, and it will not be strange if 
an increased price be asked for subsequent 
issues. As forthe indication of New York’s 
material prosperity always afforded by the an- 
nual directory, we are informed that this year’s 
number of names is 248,690, as against 241,167 
last year. This is an increase of 7,523 names, 
which, at five persons to a name, the usual 
estimate, shows a gain in population of 37,615. 
This looks as though the speeches about New 
York’s decline, at the recent “rapid transit” 
meeting, were unnecessarily gloomy. We al- 
ways find the Directory, on its first issue, very 
interesting reading. Numberless articles 
might be written about its curiosities; but it 
soon settles down into its normal condition of 
daily counselor and friend. Trow’s Directory 
is indispensable until Trow’s Directory once 
more appears. The Directory Company also 
issues the thirtieth volume of Wilson’s Business 
Directory of New York City, a smaller work, but 
invaluable to merchants, for its classification 
of the members of various business pursuits, 


-«..Under the title of The Gospel Invitation 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. bring out in a hand- 
some volume eighteen sermons and lectures on 
the Boston revival, by various ministers in and 
around Boston, as follows: E. K, Alden, G. C. 
Lorimer, W. F. Mallalieu, 8. E. Herrick, A. H. 
Vinton, A. J. Gordon, W. W. Newton, Joseph 
Cook, Rufus Ellis, and W. F. Warren, of Bos- 
ton; G. Z. Gray, A. P. Peabody, and Alexan- 
der McKenzie, of Cambridge; S. L. Caldwell, 
of Newton; H. M. Grout, of Concord; and 
Edwards A. Park, of Andover. The collection 
is a valuable one. It includes, as will be seen 
from the list, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists, Unitarians, and Episcopalians and 
well illustrates active Christian charity. The 
sermons are, of course, the expression of some- 
what different ideas regardivg the best methods 
of evangelizing work ; but all are insubstantial 
unity concerning the fundamental doctrines of 
conversion and right living. Preachers and 
laymen will find these eighteen chapters very 
profitable reading. Some are better than 
others, but mone are poor. The book is one of 
the best of the fruits of the Boston awakening 
of 1877. 


....'* H. A. Page” is not a name that sounds 
like a pseudonym; but under that honest appel- 
lation, we believe, an English ‘writer conceals 
his identity. At any rate, his magazine articles 
have been very good, and now, in Thomas dé 
Quincey; His Life and Writings (Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.), he gives us two volumes, 
aggregating nearly 800 pages and full of liter- 
ary interest. De Quincey has been the theme 
of a hundred sketches; but his portrait has 


never yet been painted so well as now. The 
biographer has had all the opium-eater’s liter- 
ary remains, including many letters from the 
celebrities he numbered among his friends, and 
not a few from De Quincey to his relatives. 
The man at home is very pleasantly depicted. 
Mr. Wemyss Reid has just shown that Char- 
lotte Bronté was not wholly miserable all the 
time, and now Mr. Page performs the same 
kind service for DeQuincey. Let us hope that 
the era of pessimistic biography is over. Inan 
appendix is printed an interesting medical 
view of De Quincey’s case, by Dr. W.C. B. 
Eatwell; and the frontispiece is an exquisite 
reproduction of a portrait by James Archer. 


....The serial publication of 4 Woman Hater, 

Charles Reade’s new novel, has been concluded, 

and the Harpers bring it out in cloth and pa- 

per editions. Mr. Reade’s recent stories, have 

not, to tell the truth, been up to his old-time 

average, and so we are glad to find the present 
one more like the earlier books. It is a de- 
cidedly interesting novel. Of course, it has a 
‘*purpose.’? Charles Reade must always preach 
some moral er other. This time he sets forth 
the duty of medical schools to open their 
doors to women, and introduces a woman stu- 
dent as an illustration of the advantages of 
the system. The plot of the novel, however, is 
independent of this topic of instruction for its 
foterest, and is strong, although not particularly 
novel. It is worthy of note that in one passage 
Mr. Reade declares himself to be no master of 
women’s hearts and ways, but to know men 
through and through. We had always sup- 
posed that he particularly prided himself on 
his analysis of female tempers and tempera- 
ments. He surely is a right royal cavalier, and 
this story will do good. 


....One of Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s exhaustive 
monographs in English philology has just been 
issued by Triibner & Co., of London, under the 
title On English Adjectives in Able, with special 
reference to Reliable. The volume covers the 
whole subject with a fullness of quotation and 
a thoroughness of treatment which will be very 
gratifying to the honest scholar. The basis on 
which Dr. Hall works should be that of every 
philological student. He says: ‘It is not the 
proper province of him who interests himself 
in philology to do much more than assemble 
facts and discuss them in the light of sound 
principles. . . . With regard to any point of 
language, however unimportant, no _ trust- 
worthy conclusion is likely to be arrived at 
otherwise than by diligent research and by calm 
reflection. Of all dogmatism, where a position 
is not rigidly demonstrated, the sole appraise- 
Ment consonant to justice is that it should 
count for nothing.’’ 


...-Rev. Dr. William H. Furness, of Phila- 
delphia, has retired from the pastorate of the 
principal Unitarian church there. In The 
Power of Spirit Manifest in Jesus of Nazareth (J. B. 
Lippineott & Uo.) he collects some of his ser- 
mons and reviews, which are adorned with 
much typographical magnificence, befitting 
what the author very likely considers his last 
book. Dr. Furness occupies an individual po- 
sition among his fellows. In some things he is 
very radical ; but in all things he is thoroughly 
devout. Most of these chapters can give no 
offense to the Orthodox believer. It is unfor- 
tunately true that a pious Unitarian, after long 
meditation on Jesus’s human character, may 
become more his servant than an indifferent 
Trinitarian, who simply says “I believe Christ 
is God,” and so drops the subject. Dr. Fur- 
ness’s literary style is very agreeable. 


....Now is the time for thunderstorms, and 
for consequent alarm on the part of the timid 
and forethought on the part of the prudent. 
In A Practical Treatise on Lightning Protection 
(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) Mr. Henry 
W. Spang pretty nearly exhausts the subject, 
in a popular way. After giving some account 
of the nature and workings of electricity, it 
argues that the earth’s electricity is mainly ac- 
cumulated in water underlying the surface, and 
that most lightning-rods are untrustworthy, be- 
cause they are so small and end in dry ground. 
Mr. Spang also urges the utilization of water- 
courses as conductors, and says that metal roofs, 
water and gas-pipes, iron fronts, etc. may be 
made as good conductors as pointed rods, and 
even better. 


-...A very compact and thorough treatise on 
the Outlines of Ztymology (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) has been prepared by Dr. 8. 8. Haldeman. 
The author is an eminent authority on the sub- 
ject, and in the present little book he has re- 
duced etymology to a’science and taught it as 
such. The guesses of fanciful etymologists 
receive little sympathy at Dr. Haldeman’s 
hands, and he goes to the bottom of things, or, 
jn his own words, directs attention to ‘‘those 
laws of speech which form the groundwork of 
scientific (as distinguished from empiric) ety- 
mology.’? The manual is excellently fitted for 
purposes of instruction, and should, at any rate, 














be read by teachers who have to give’ instruc- 
tion in English. 


o-..dames R, Osgood & Co. are going to in- 
clude in their very pretty and convenient 
“* Vest-Pocket Series” a number of volumes of 
poetical selections from the authors on their 
lists, which, as everybody knows, is richer in 
that department than the catalogue of any 
other American house. One volume each of 
Favorite Poems by Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Browning is already issued, and others will fol- 
low. The plan of selection is something like 
that of the ‘‘Companion Poets” series of 1865, 
only there are fewer poems. The pictures are 
taken from that series. Another vest-pocket 
volume is Hawthorne’s four Legends of the 
Province House. 


exeeA Day of My Life (George R. Lockwood) 

is a lively and entertaining account of school-boy 

expefiences at Eton College, England. It pro- 

fesses to be written by a veritable Eton boy; 

and we doubt not that such is the case, for it is 

surely as jolly and natural as need be. The 
great schools of England are an attractive sub- 
ject. Since we cannot have a respectable Amer- 
ican college novel, why should not somebody 
celebrate Andover, Exeter, or Easthampton? 
Rey. R. T. 8. Lowell’s “Antony Brade’’ filled 
the bill for St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass., 
and we should like to see more boys’ books of 
the same sort. 

---eMr, Islay Walden is a young colored 
man, who has worked his way, against many 
disadvantages, through Howard University, 
and now is a student at the Reformed Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New Brunswick, N. J. He 
possesses many excellent intellectual gifts, 
and among other things is a poet. Walden’s 
Sacred Poems now appear io a little pamphlet, 
from the press of Terhune & Van Anglen, New 
Brunswick. Several of the pieces are quite as 
good as the hymn-book average, and they show 
an advance upon a previously printed brochure 
of the author’s. 


.-».There is hardly a poor juvenile on Lee & 
Shepard’s list, for they seem bound to keep at 
the head of publishers of children’s books. 
Their two last publications are of the high 
character we expect in stories bearing their 
imprint. Crossing the Quicksands, by Samuel 
Woodworth Cozzens, is a lively tale of camp 
life on the Pacific slope ; and Doctor Papa isa 
right enjoyable little story by that best of 
writers for youngest children, Sophie May. 


....The Rey. T. C. Reade, A.M., gives, in a 
little volume published by Hitchcock & Wal- 
den, programmes and selections for Ten Com- 
plete Sunday-school Concerts, together with ad- 
ditional pieces to be used as occasion demands. 
The selections are only tolerable and a better 
book might very easily have been made. 


.»».Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s 
poem of Two Women (D. Appleton & Co.), re- 
printed in a thin volume from Appleton’s Jour- 
nal, is a powerful piece of writing, though the 
versification is not very smooth. We should 
have liked it better in the form of one of the 
author’s remarkable prose tales. 


... Mr. Loring adds to his 50-cent, paper- 
covered, and well-chosen library of ‘‘ Tales of 
the Day’? In the Camargue, a charming story of 
Southern Framce, by Emily Bowles; and Un- 
claimed, an English tale, which is readable, but 
otherwise possesses no particular merit. 


....Lee & Shepard bring out a new edition, 
revised for 1877, of Mr. Chas. A. J. Farrar’s 
guide-book to the Rangeley, Richardson, Ken- 
nebago, Umbagog, and Parmachenee Lakes in 
Maine. It is plentifully illustrated. 


..--A complete Guide to Merico, full of 
various information concerning our next neigh- 
bor and likely to be a great convenience to 
travelers, is issued by Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger. 

-.+.»L0 Macmillan’s excellent series of ‘‘Sci- 
ence Lectures at South Kensington,” now 
getting to be quite a little library, is added The 
Steam Engine, by F. J. Bramwell, C. E. 


.+«. The last novel in the always good “ Leisure 
Hour Series’’ of Henry Holt & Co. is Jn Change 
Unchanged, by Linda Villari, a very pretty story 
of womanly struggle and triumph. 


....The nineteenth bound volume of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine contains the numbers of that 
excellent miscellany for the first half of 1877. 


ee _____— 
LITERARY NEWS 


Dr. Dorner, of Berlin, is engaged on a treat- 
ise on systematic Christian doctrine. 


J. Sabin & Sons are about to issue a bibliog- 
raphy of the works of Caxton. 


Mr. Wm. F. Gill’s “ Life of Edgar A. Poe” 
will be a handsome illustrated 12mo volume of 
some 300 pages. 

Macmillan & Co. will add to the “Golden 
Treasury Series”? a volume of ‘‘Selections 
from Herrick,” by F. T. Palgrave. 


Ginn & Heath announce Chaucer’s “ Parlia- 
ment of Foules,”’ edited by Prof. T. R. Louns- 








William H. Vanderbilt has established a 
library and reading-room at Albany, for the 
special benefit of the railroad employés. 


The last three numbers of the Revue des Deu 
Mondes contain a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Zes 
Memoires @un Humaniste Americain,” giving a 
full sketch of the literary career of the late 
George Ticknor. 


A London house announces “ Monotheism 
derived from the Hebrew Nation and the Law 
of Moses, the Primitive Religion of the City of 
Rome: an Historical Investigation,” by the 
Rev. Henry Formby. 


Mr. John Habberton, in a letter to Mrs. Mil- 
ler, the author of ‘“‘ What Tommy Did,” kindly 
says: “ Tommy is my own Toddie, drawn as I 
wanted to draw him ; and I am, therefore, the 
most grateful of your readers.” 


Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish a vol- 
ume entitled “ Turks and Greeks,” by the Hon. 
Dudley Campbell, being an account of a recent 
journey through Servia, Roumania, and Greece, 
including a visit to Constantinople. 


Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte has given to 
the Philological and English Dialect Societies 
six hundred copies apiece of his new map, the 
“ Classification of the English Dialects.”’ His 
publications on the subject began many years 
before the Dialect Society was started. 


The General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church has adopted “‘ Robert’s Rules of 
Order”? as its authority in parliamentary law. 
The arrangement and tables of this little book 
have already led to its adoption by many socie- 
ties throughout the country, and it is said that 
a large proportion of the numerous college 
societies now recognize it as the standard. 


The Westminster Review says: ‘It is, of 
course, perfectly useless to remonstrate with 
Mr. Tennyson for writing dramas. We should 
have imagined that ‘Queen Mary’ must have 
made it clear to him that his genius is essen- 
tially lyrical, and not dramatic. However, we 
will not pursue the subject. We are grateful 
to him for whatever he chooses to give us.” 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger will issue 
early in July “ The Child-Hunters, by a friend 
of Italy. An authentic book of facts for pa- 
rents, guardians, teachers, charitable societies, 
legislators, and all protectors of children; with 
illustrations drawn from real life and a likeness 
and autograph of Pére Hyaciothe.” The book 
is designed to expose and reform the system of 
Italian padronism. It is religious, but not sec- 
tarian; patriotic, but not partisan. 


The New Lork Mercantile Library hasa mem- 
bership of 8,136. It now contains 171,492 vol- 
umes ; accessions last year, 10,198 ; circulation, 
188,850; expenditures for books, $14,600.34 ; 
for periodicals, $1,832.08 ; receipts, $35,094.76 ; 
amount of sinking fund for a new building, 
$67,930.17. The branch office, at No. 51 Lib- 
erty Street, has become popular with Brooklyn 
and Jersey City members and has been rented 
for another year. As the library has outgrown 
its present limits, the reading-room will be 
taken for the use of the library and the period- 
ieals moved to the floor above. 


Michaux’s ‘‘North American Sylva,’’ in 
three volumes, with two additional volumes 
by Nuttall, isthe most magnificent botanical 
work ever published and is to be compared 
with Audubon’s “Birds of America,’’? It has 
been for some time really out of the market, 
owing to some transfers of the remaining 
copies. The work was published by the French 
Government, and the plates were transferred 
to this country and then to England. They 
have now passed into the possession of A. W. 
Gettens, 17 Park Place, who has @ limited edi- 
tion for sale. 


John D. Lee, the recently-executed Mormou 
bishop, left with Mr. W. W. Bishop, of Pioche, 
Nevada, his attorney, his Life and Confessions 
to be published after his death. This work will 
contain a full and reliable history of Mormon- 
ism to the present time, with an exposition of 
the secret history ¢hd crimes of the Mormon 
Church. It will also contain the full statement 
of Lee in regard to the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, with the names of those participating 
in it and under whose orders it was carried out. 
Bryan, Brand & Co., St. Louis, will publish the 
book by subscription. 


In connection with the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the introduc- 
tion of prioting into England, it is proposed to 
issue a memorial volume commemorating the 
event, and at the same time presenting to 
modern readers an éxact fac simile of the first 
book printed in England by Caxton. This 
first English printed book is now generally ad- 
mitted to be “The Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers,” printed in the Almonry, at 
Westminster, in the year 1477. In order to 
render the reproduction an exact fac simile of 
the editio princeps, a paper has been specially 
mantfactured for the work, the printing is ex- 
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of that of Caxton’s day. It will be supplied to 
Ameriean subscribers, at $10 a copy, by J. W. 
Bouton, of this city. 


The Times says that an enterprise is on foot at 
the Riverside Préss, Cambridge, which will re- 
ceive the hearty endorsement of scholars every- 
where. It is a new edition of Lord Bacon’s 
works, quite distinct from the complete edition 
in fifteen volumes which Hurd & Houghton 
issue. This new edition is to be packed into 
two volumes of the size of their recent edition 
of Crabb Robisson’s Diary, each comprising 
about 1,000 pages and containing all of Bacon’s 
works which it is fair to suppose are now cared 
for by the English-speaking reader. The first 
volume, “Philosophical Works,’’ will have a 
translation of “‘ Novum Organum,”’ the ‘‘ New 
Atlantis,” ‘‘ Valerius Terminus,’’ and ‘‘Ad- 
vancement of Learning,” with Rowley’s “ Life 
of Bacon.” The second volume, ‘ Literary 
Works,” will have the “ Essays,” the “‘ History 
of Henry VII,” the “ Religious Writings,’’ and 
other short papers ; while both will contain the 
prefaces and notes of the complete edition. By 
this mears the reader will get the cream of 
Bacon, and will lose only the Latin writings and 
obsolete papers, like the ‘‘ Natural History,’’ as 
well as the scraps from his ‘‘ Commonplace 
Book’’—all matters necessary to a complete 
edition, but read only by special students. 


“Tsis Unveiled,” by Mme. H. P. Blarateky, 
* corresponding secretary of the Theosophical 
Society,” is announced by J. W. Bouton. The 
circular thus unfolds the wonders ef the vol- 
ume: ‘“* Numerous translated extracts from the 
Kabala, the Hermes, the Vedas, etc. are inter- 
spersed through the work, bearing at times 
upon themes treated by high authorities, whom 
she is often obliged to criticise. Among the 
subjects dilated upon the review of Platonism, 
the discussion of the Genesis of Humanity, the 
Submerged Continents, the conflicting theo- 
ries upon the Emigrations of Peoples, the rela- 
tion of Myths of India, Persia, Scandinavia, 
Mexico, Peru, and other nations, to modern 
science and dogma, may be mentioned, to give 
a faint idea of the scope of the work. Start~ 
ling revelations respecting many physical and 
psychological phenomena heretofore wrapped 
in mystery and doubt frequently occur, at once 
instructing and amusing the reader. It will 
be remembered with what avidity the public 
received and devoured a narrative of the acts 
of the Thugs, unearthed by the English au- 
thorities in India some years ago. Our autbor 
describes in a charming manner the marvelous 
performances of fakirs, magicians, and sheiks, 
whose ‘juggling tricks’ delude the senses, 
and force upon the unwilling mind the con- 
viction that the sources of this bewildering 
magic must not be sought in mere mechanical 
legerdemain.”’ 


This portrait of Christian Reid, the Southern 
novelist, is given by a correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial: ‘She is Miss Fisher, 
of North Carolina, and spends her winters in 
Baltimore, with her aunt and uncle, Judge and 
Mrs. Hairstone, who before the war were 
reckoned the richest people in the Tar State 
and are even now enjoying the income of a 
million. Miss Fisher is poor, and aids in every 
way her father’s family, which is large. In- 
deed, I understand she is their mainstay. She 
is abut 22, of medium hight, with asilght, 
graceful figure, which she dresses with exquisite 
taste. Her small, sbapely head is eovered by 
a profusion of wavy, rippling brown hair, done 
up after a carelessly artistic fashion. Her 
features are regular, small, and very pretty. 
Her eyes are large, lustrous, and of a very un- 
certain color. At the races, when I saw her in 
the stables and watched her as, with her unele, 
she passed among the horses, caressing and 
patting them, her eyes looked of a lustrous 
black. At dinner she was talking with a well- 
meaning but silly man, and her eyes were of a 
dead gray. Later on she found a congenial 
spirit, and her eyes were of the most tender 
blue. She is gentle, extremely graceful, and 
very shy, and cannot bear the least reference to 
her writings, on which subject sbe is painfully 
sensitive. Her voice is low-toned and musical. 
She talks well, and when warmed up to her 
subject grows positively eloquent. She makes 
but little from her books. There is quite a de- 
mand for them, but a friend told me the Ap- 
pletons bought out the copyright of each for a 
low figure, and that was the end of it. She 
spends her summers at home, and her win- 
ters with her uncle and aunt, who are de- 
voted to her and very proud of her genius.” 
If she is only 22 now, she must have been 
wonderfully precocious when her first book ap- 
peared. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


My Laddie Far Away. Song. Words by Miss 
Saxby; music by Miss Ge Lindsay. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson'& O00 onc... lk cee 6 38 

Cow pote in: in the Lane. Sons. By Will S. Hays. 

“7 RRR etree: 

Nancy Lee. Hanis. Words by Fred E. Weather- 
ly ; music by Stephen Adams... .. 

Sailor Chorus, from “ the Fiying Dutchman. ‘a 
By Richard Wagner. Arranged by Fritz 
Spindler. Thesame .... 

Jette donnie March. By T. i. Parrott. ba 090 
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Bless rn ound ve Heaven’s ‘Blue. So By 
Charlie Baker. Cincinnati; F. W. He Entek, 0 50 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE HARPER'S WERELY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One of either for ome year, 
any Subscriber 














Postage Prepaid ty th 
in the United poe or ‘yt on on receipt of $4. 
HARPER’S MA EEELY, and 

HARPER’S Batam 16 one po for one year, 
10; or an twotorss. Postage prepa the Pub: 
t Ha —— CATALOGUE be sent by 

mail on receywpt tRhed 

HARPER & B H Franklin Square, N. Y. 





BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE, 





The Power of Spitit Manifested in 


Jesus of Nazareth. 


By W. H. FURNESS, D.D. 
12mo. Tinted Paper. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


OUTLINES OF ETYMOLOGY. 


By S. S. HALDEMAN, 


author of “ Analytical Orthography,” “ Elements of 
Latin Pronunciation,” etc. 


12mo. Extra Cloth. $1. 


HANDY ATLAS. 


A Series of Forty Fine Cotored Maps for the 
use of the General Reader. 


8vo. Extra Cloth. $3. 





*,* For sale by Boaksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


J.R. LOWELL has a poem in 
the July Atlantic. Both MR. 
LOWELL and MR. LONGFEL- 
LOW are contributing freely 
to the Atlanttc this year. 


40 Vols. for $14.00. 
90 Vols. for $29.00. 


CHEAP S.-S. LIBRARY, NO. 2. 


9,000 pages. 70 Illustrations. 
Anson D.F.. Randolph & Co. 


have ready a Second Cheap Library. The set con- 
tains 40 vols., selected from their own Catalogue. Ail 
the books are attractive in character, are well printed on 
good paper, and substantially and neatly bound. THE 
SAME BOOKS SOLD BEPARATELY would cost, NET, 
$28.00. ALSO A NEW EDITION oF Cheap Li- 
brary, No. 1. 


50 VOLS. FOR $15.00. 


Containing 50 vols. (8,000 printed pages), neatly and 
substantially bound, selected from R. & Co.’s Catalogue. 
The books are INTERESTING NARRATIVES, are wel] 
printed on good paper, and vary in size from 100 to 400 
pages. These are altogether the Cheapest Sunday- 
schoo! Libraries that have been offered to 
the public in many years. THE LIBRARIES ARE 
SOLD SEPARATELY. The schools which have not had 
the first library can thus obtain 90 vols. (17,000 pages) of 
attractive books, suitable for various ages, for the smal 


eet $29.00. 


50 catalogues furnished free with the separate libra- 
ries; or 100 with the two. Send for a catalogue. 


ANSON D. F.RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broadway, Corner 20th St., N. Y. 


SGRIBNER FOR JULY, 


Now Ready, Contains: 


BOW SHOOTING. By Maurice Thompsen. 
A Practical Paper, with 20 illustrations. 
RICHMOND SINCE THE WAR. 
With numerous illustrations. 
THE NOBLEMAN OF THE STEPPE, 
By Ivan Tourguéneff. Illustrated. 
LAST INDIAN COUNCIL on the GENESEE. 
By David Gray. Illustrated. 
THE BATTLE OF BUNKERLOO. 
By av Eye Witness. L[lustrated. 
THE DEPTHE OF THE SEA. 
By Mrs. 8. B. Herrick. TDlustrated. 
PLATE LOCKS AND PAISLEY SHAWLS. 
By Charles Barnard. 
ANECDOTES OF GILBERT STUART, 
By his Daughter, Jane Stuart. 
THE NETHER SIDE of LI¥E INSURANCE. 
By Julius Wileox. 
THE BRATTLEBORO METHOD OF DEAL- 
ING WITH THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
THE MORMON THEOCRACY, 
By J. H. Beadle, 
By Pr. Holland. 
Chapters XIX to XXI. 
This number also contains poems by H. H., Paul 
H. Hayne, R. R. Bowker, and Eogar Fawcett. The 
Editorial Departments are devoted to the discussion 
of important and timely topics. 


PRICE 35 CENTS; $4.00 A YEAR. 


SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 


The QUEEN OFSHEBA,by 
T. B. ALDRICH, begins to 
make conquests in the July 
Atlantic. A new novel by Mr. 
Aldrich is a literary sensa- 
tion. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
y- $- Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
“ Beuutiful American Gift Books, at your price 
892 Gorgéous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., almost eave away. 
Catalogue No. 46free. Send stam 
L AT BROS., 3 Beekman Sireet, New York. 
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W READY. 
CEH CATALOGUE of 5,000 


catalogue of ~ books ever issued, free. 


ESTES & LAUKIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Oid South, Boston, Mass, 


ate. A wee iy, Dipemeted Journal of Sci- 
$5a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
oy Bond St. New York. 


Choice Books at 30 to 50 
oice Books a Oo r cent. be- 
low Publishers’ Prices. " r 

* Great bargains. Send stamp forthe best 








now ready, contains articles on GUN- 
POWDER, its Manufaeture and Uses; 

GEORGE THE THIRD; BOY’S LIFE 
ON A MAN-OF-WAR; CAMPING OUT, 
or Going a-Gypsying, ete. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY 


tells how THE PETBRKINS CELF- 
BRATE THE GLORIVUS FOURTH. 
It also contains HEVI: the Story of 
an Elephant; A TALK ABOUT SWIM- 
MING; WILD MICE ANB THEIR 
WAYS; ete., ete. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY 


has .two articles by Prof. Proctor: 
THE STARS IN JULY. and THE 
GIANT PLANET JUPITER. These 
contain some new theories of the 
Professor’s own and also some plain 
talking as to the astronomy, of Jules 
Verne, Hepworth Dixon, Tennyson, 
and Pope. 


For Sale Everywhere. Price, 25 Cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. New York. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE WASHINGTONS CRAWFORD 


being. the corresponsonee between GEORGE W ASH- 
INGTON AM CRAWFORD, from 1767 to 
1781, sanenaian Western Lands. With an Appena- 
iz. containing later Letters ot Washingtun on the 
same suvject; and Letters from Valentine Crawford 
to Washington, written in 1174 and 1775. Chrono- 
logically arranged and carefully annotated. 


BY C. W. BUTTERFIELD 
author ot “Crawford’s Te) ‘Against San- 





lvol., vo, Cloth, gilt tOR, and uncut edges, $1.50. 


LAW CATALOCUES. 

1. A DIGEST OF LAW PUBLICATIONS: Beinga 
Cataiogue of American and British Law Books 
classified accoraing to their recognized legal 
titles, with an Incex by Authors. Full list of 
American and British Reports, etc. Abbrevia- 
tiens used in Law Works, etc., etc. 12mo, pp. 

Price % cents. 

2. CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF OLD, 
Rare, and Valuable Law Books, including many 
fine specimens of oory English Printing and 
Sr of Legal Literature. 8vo, pp. 27. 

iva 


IN PREPARATION. 


A SECOND CATALOGUE OF BOOKS on Political 
Economy, Finance, and Kindred Ssubjects. 
No. 1 can’still be had gratis. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Looking-Glass 
BIBLE moe one 


to the 


CREAT TRUTHS OF THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES. 


Gc?" Recommended sae Foremost Men of the 





Six Rooks in One. I!'ustrated by 173 Engravings, 
showing every variety of human character aad 
every quality of the human heart. 

Thoroughiy Evangelical and 9rthodox, wet not sect- 
arian; neither dry, sanciimonious feensa- 
tional, but full of old-fashioned honesty and 
piety. Sound to the gore, its graphic pietures 
and reading strike hom 

~~ in Quarco form, it i ms companion in shape and 

aracter to the Family Bibie. which it reflects 
conn explains 

Probably no woek in our language is so well adapted 
to teach the great vital truths of correct living. 

It . having agreat sale. Over 120,000 copies have 

been seld during these hard times. AGENTS 
WANTED. Extra terms offered. 


Address Bradley, Garretson & Co., 


66 North Fourth &t., Philadelphia, 
(@” Agents also eam. J ed avery superior Family 
ible. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE 
SAVAGE is the title of Mr. 
Howell’’s delicious travel- 
sketch im the July Atlan ic. 
He promises a new comedy- 
remance, to begin in August. 

JUST PUBLISHED: 


Recollections of Samuel Breck, 


with, Foe es from his Note-Books (177]—1862). 
. Scudder. 12mo, cloth extra, ike. 
hoon style, gilt Lop, uncut edges. 

Samuel Breck has justly been called he “ Ameri- 
can Pepys.’’ There are newhere else such pleasant 
pictures of American society in the Rett Fezctetion- 
ary period as are given in this book. The descriptions 
of Washington and his mode of life while President; 
of distinguished Americans, such as Robert Morris, 
Bishop White, the Binghams, Hamilton, Quincy 
Adams, John Randolph. and others;and those of the 
Duke of Orleans, Joseph Bonaparte, De Noailles, 
Francis Jeffrey. Mirabeau Talleyrand, and other for- 
eigners, whom he met, here or abroad, are charming. 

NOW READY: 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
Martineau’s History of Engtand. 


4 vols. 12mo, cloth extra. Price $4 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1VisOS, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
13Sand 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors ofthe Spencer- 
ian Stee! Peas. Send for catalogues and circulars 


APPLETON & OO.. 


PUBLISHERS AND Bi SELLERS. 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 














Mroulars sent t anv addrasa on avvlication 
THE Home OF SHAKESPEARE =e 
and described by | Sy my ‘airholt. 4 

from Stratford Prose Works of 8 aN 
ete. Miustrated, wieh Etehings by J. F 

See ins ener wo cion prinbon catieent Street, ist 
a avode eer pies, prin - 
ia proofs of the plates, at per COpm ae mit 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper and sold at 





VERTISERS. 
Send for out tasks Pie ot Newspapers. Sent free 


ERC GR & BOM MER von 
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Price of these Books, 
i On ee a 


Price, 








June 21, 1877.) 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 








~ CORONATION. 


ATale of the Forest and the Sea. 


“Its publication will be an event in thoughtful and 
cultivated circles.”—Literary World. 


“Of remarkable freshnessand power. . ._ . COR- 
ONATION will take 2 deep hold of thoughtful read- 
ers, who like a novel forthe meat that is in it. Almost 
all its life goes on out of doors—in the woods, in sol- 
itary and strange places, upon the rocks, and to the 
music of waves. oreau might have written it, had 
be been a Christian. . . . By those who like an 
author with a purpose, who are willing to be instructed 
and inspired as they walk the fields and linger in the 
sands, it will be oegery welcomed and read again and 
again.’’—Congregationalist . 

1 vol: square 16mo, 390 pp., $1.50. 

NOYES, SNOW & CO., Publishers. 


Boston, Mass. 
The witty CONTRIBU- 
TORS’ CLUB in the Atlantic 
Monthly has come to be the 
part of the magazine to 
which readers turn first. 


HOURS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
By Dr. THOLUCK. 


Large 16mo. $1.50. 


The Rey. Joseph Cook says:,“*A distinguished 
lace ought to be given toit. It has a quite distinct- 
ive character, and whenever we have epemed it we 
have been refreshed and strengthened by its words.” 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
ROBERTS BPVS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 














1877. Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 
Lessons, by Todd and Riddle tpaid, $1.25. 
OSES H. SARGEN’S, Treas., Boston 
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Now Ready! 
Health in the Sunbeam; 
or, The Blue-Glass_ Cure. 
y E. B. KooTE,JR., M.D. 
To the sick this pamphlet of 64 . 
To those who are not it contains hints which, if 


MURRA ING 6O., 
29 East 28th St., New York. 


one dime. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


HEAVENWABD. 


The new beok of Sunday-school Songs, by JAMES R. 
MURRAY, P. P. BLISS, and other favorite writers, 
including the best Hymns and Music of the late 


P. F. BLISS. 


Thisis the only New Song Book containing 
Mr. Bliss’s best Songs-— the enes that have 
made his name famous throughout 
Europe and America. 





Py. 
apes covers, mailed for 25 cents. Price, in boards, 
Scents. $30 


SONGS OF FAITH, 


for REVIVAL, PRAISE, or CAMP-MEETINGS. 
A collection of New Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
songs by the best writers, including Moody and 
fankey’s famous songs. Ww 
$30 per hundred. Wordsonly,6 cts. $5 per bundred. 
Send for sample. 


ta NEW ANTHEM BOOK—READY JULY Ist. 


CHAPEL ~ By DR. J. B. HERBERT, assisted 


-s vy the best writers of the day. 
AN THEMS ill supply a long-felt need for a 
7 collection of new, short, easy, 
and practical Anthems for Choirs, etc. Specimen 
pages free. Sa:ple copy mailed for $1.2) Cata- 
ogues of Music Books and Sheet Music sent free. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


Low-Priced Music Books, 


Bellak’s Method for Piano. 

Winner’s ‘‘ New Schools” for Cabinet Organ, 
for Piano, for Melodeon, for Guitar, for 
Violin, for Flute, 1or Accordeon, for 
German Accordeon, for Fife, for Clar- 
ionet, for Fiageolet, for Piccolo, for 

a: jo, and for Cornet. 
Winner’s ‘“ Perfect Guides” fora part of the 





above. 
Winner’s * Basy Systems” for a part of the 
above 


Winner’s ** Party Dances.’’ Violin and Piano. 
Winner’s “ Dance Music.” Flute and Piano. 
Winner’s “Union Collection.” Violin and Piano. 
Winner’s ‘ Duets for F ute and Piano.” 
Winner’s ** Melodeon Primer,” 

inner’s ‘* New Teacher for Flute.” 


Price of these Books, 
75 cents each, 





GVO_— 


f Clarke’s $ Instructor for Reed Organ. 

Clarke’s $ Instructor for Piano. 
Clarke’s $ Instructor for Violin. 
Winner’s Duets for Violin and Flute. 


each, 


Price, 
1.50. $1.00. 


Flute Bouquet. Winner. 


Violin Amusements. Winner. 
Easy System for Piano. 


Price, 
each, 


Naton’s Method for Cornet. 
® | Clarke's Short Voluntaries. 

About 50 books are here mentioned, all having easy, 
pleasing, popular Music, and the Instructors, Meth- 
ods, Schools, etc., have plain instructions. 


t@™ Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditsen & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, ¢, 
— BY JAS, H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
written especmally for it by many of the popular com- 
Posers in different parts of the country By nomeans 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitupm. It1s printed in Combined Notes 
Pnice 35 cts., $3 60 perdoz by express, $4.20 by mail. 


SONGS OF GLORY, "a sexu scusns 


Nearly 76,000 alrea’y sold. It 1s still selling rapidly 
and giving universal’ hsfactron. Send for sample copy. 
FILLMORE BROS, Publishers, 
QPECIMEN PAGES FREE. CINCINNATI OnT0, 








ligious Iuteltigener. 


THE LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD. 


THE General Synod isthe oldest of the four 
general organ‘zations of Lutherans in this 
country. The Lutherans as a body have un- 
til reeently increased very slowly in the 
United States; but with the influx of German 
immigrants in late years the denomination 
has advanced rapidly, adding to its total of 
communicants last year upward of 65,000. It 
stands fourth in the list of Protestant denom- 
inational families according to numbers, and 
fourth also in regard to age. The first Luther- 
ans in America came from Holland to New 
Amsterdam, 1610-21; but the first church or- 
ganization was formed at Christina, Delaware, 
which was settled by a party of Swedes, sent 
out by Gustavus Adolphus, in 1637. The 
Swedes who settled on both sides of the Dela- 
ware during the succeeding century were 
Lutherans, and remained in that communion 
until after the arrival of Dr. Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, who for the work he did in 
organizing tbe Lutherans is called the 
father of the American Lutheran Church. 
Many of the Swedes at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century went over to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, preferring the episcopal 
form of government to the congregation- 
al, which the American Lutherans had adopted. 
Until’ 1820 the Lutherans had no general 
organization. Their first synod—tbat of Penn- 
sylvania, organized in 1748—was for many 
years a bend of union between the scattered 
congregations, then numbering about 20. By 
1820 five synods had been formed; and, as they 
extended over a wide territory, the General 
Synod was organized to bring them into closer 
relations. But not all the synods would agree 
tothe union. After one year’s trial, hardly a 
synod remained true to the basis of union, and 
since that time they have been constantly 
fluctuating between an independent estate and 
attachment to the General Synod or some 
other general organization. When the Gen- 
eral Synod was formed there were about 40,000 
communicants in America. In the fifty-seven 
years which have followed this number has 
been multiplied by fifteen. 

There are now four general Lutheran organ- 
izations—the General Synod ; the General Synod 
South, formed in 1863; the General Council, 
formed in 1867; and the Synodical Council, 
formed in 1869. The General Synod is the 
most liberal. It favors revivals and fellow- 
ships other denomivations. The General 
Synod South is slightly more conservative. 
The General Council was formed by those dis- 
satiefied with the position of the General 
Synod in reference to a strict adherence to the 
standards of faith, and the Synodical Council 
is composed of the most conservative of the 
confessionalists. 

Several efforts have been made in Jate years 
to bring sbout a union of the general bodies 
and of the independent synods, of which 
there are several; but the differences between 
the right and left wings are so great that it is 
doubtful if they ever can unite. 

The General Synod, which meets once in two 
years, held its regular session at Carthage, III,, 
beginning May 30th. The Rev. J.G. Butler, D.D., 
of Washington, D. C., was chosen president. 
There were upward of 175 delegates and cler- 
ical visitors in attendance. The retiring presi- 
dent, the Rey. G..F.. Stelling, of New. York, 
delivered the synodical sermon, taking for his 
theme the unity of American Lutherans. He 
lamented the divided state of the Lutberan 
communion, for which, he held, there was no 
good reason. It was not necessary, in order to 
bring about Lutheran union, to have all Luther- 
ans think alike. All Lutherans agree upon the 
fundamentals of Christianity, differing only as 
to the interpretation of some of the articles of 
the symbols and as to certain matters of ritu- 
al. The General Synod took up the subject 
and passed the following resolutions in réla- 
tion to fraternity with the General Synod 
South: 

“ WHEREAS, In the judgment of this General 
Synod tbe actions of former general synods 
was not intended to compromiee the Christian 
character of the ministers and churches of the 
General Synod South, and is not so interpreted 
by us; and, 

‘““WHEREAS, If there be anything found 
therein that can rightfully be so construed we 
hereby place upon record our belief that such 
is not the sentiment of this body; therefore, 

* Resolved, That the duly commissioned dele- 
gate from the Southern General Synod be 
officially informed of this action, and be cor- 
dially invited to consummate the object for 
which he was appointed by appearing in our 
midst aud presenting his credentials in person. 

‘* Resolved, Phat. the officers 6f this General 
Synod be snd they are hereby authorized to ap- 
point a delegate to return our most cordial and 
fraternal greetings to the General Synod 
South, should, the way for such appointment 
be opened by the ‘acceptance of this overture. 
Committee: Dts. Baum, Lilly, Baltzby, Magee, 
Fink. Accepted.”’ 

The rest of the business of the General Synod 
was mainly routine work, The setretary of 
foreign .missiqns reported that during the 








thirty-five years since the General Synod estab- 
lished a mission station in India there have 
been 1,263 converts; 103 backsliders; 4,084 bap- 
tisms; 33 school or prayer houses; a chapel; 
high school ; three caste schools for girls, with 
101 pupils; twenty-nine ordinary schools, with 
429 pupils; two native ordained ministers; and 
twenty itinerant teachers. The expevse of the 
India mission during the past two years was 
$20,848.16. Concerning the mission work in 
Africa the officers stated that the colored 
natives of the United States did not endure the 
African climate better than the white mission- 
aries. There are sixty children at present in 
the Muhlenberg Mission in Africa. The ex- 
pense of this mission during the past two years 
was $15,831.76, 

In the matter of church extension it 
was determined that all money hereafter 
loaned should be secured to the Board by a 
bond of indemnity; also that missions shall 
not be permitted to make appeals to the Church 
without the permission of the Extension 
Board. The summary of statistics of the de- 
nomination showed that one hundred years 
ago there were but 20 ministers, and fifty years 
ago but 180, while now there are 2,662 Luther- 
an mivisters in the United States. Fifty years 
ago there were 800 congregations, with 55,000 
communicants. Now there are 4,623 congrega- 
tions, with 570,473 communicants. The first 
theological seminary was opened sixty years 
ago. Now there are fourteen semivaries, 
eighteen colleges, thirty higher graded schools, 
and sixty-five periodical publications issued. 
There are in all about twelve publishing 
houses; and during the last half century there 
have appeared about 500 authors, who have 
given to the press 1,400 distinct publications, 
consisting of books and pamphlets. Rey. Dr. 
Blackburn, of Chicago, appeared before the 
Synod as a representative of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and ex- 
pressed his gratification at the hearty and 
cordial Christian feHowship existing between 
the two bodiés. 





EXTREMES meet. “Brother Ignatius, 
O. 8. B., monk,’’ as he signs himself in his let- 
ter to the last Church Times, is the superior of 
the monastery at Danthony, Wales, the only 
monastic establishment in the Church of En- 
gland. Some of the High Church clergy thigk 
he pays too much attention to preaching, 
whereupon Ignatius thus replies, in language 
Mr. Moody would not object to : 


“Tt is a fact that Jesus Christ isnot preached 
at all in numbers of our churches, and some- 
times his name is not even mentioned in ser- 
mons. No one bolds Catholic doctrines avd 
Catholic practices more dear than we do; but 
at the same time we believe that the love of 
Jesus, the work of Jesus, the salvation of 
Jesus ought to be more fully preached. Why 
should we not have the Gospel in the pulpit, as 
well as the ritual at the altar? I am calleda 
Calvinist and a Methodist (two exact opposites, 
by the by) by many of my Catholic opponents. 
And why? Because I believe that Jesus is my 
Saviour, that he is the ‘Lord our Righteous- 
ness,’ that ‘in him I have eternal life,’ that be- 
lieving ‘we rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.’ This Saviour, this Righteous- 
ness, this Eternal Life, this Joy, this Glory 1 
offer to perishing souls at my missions, and, as a 
natural consequences I see marvelous fruits. 
Numbers of sinners are saved, and prove by 
their changed lives that ‘if any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature.’ e, then, can 
take his place in the Church—i. ¢., the house- 
hold of faith, the Kuriake of the house of the 
Lord. He has received God’s gift, even the 
Lord Jesus himself (‘ the gift of God is eterna) 
life in Jesus Christ our Lord’). But the 
Church has not saved him. It is Jesus only.” 


Brother Ignatius uses Mr. Sankey’s hymns in 
some of his hall services. 


....The Rev. A. H Mackonochie, the cele- 
brated rector of St. Albans, London, has an 
article in the last Wineteenth Century on ‘‘ Dis 
establishment and Disendowment,”’ in which 
he has these lively words about Joho Wes- 
ley, his enemies, and the general state of the 
Church of England in the eighteenth century 


“In the beginning of the last century the 
Church of England was at its last gasp, its 
clergy a byword, its laity the prey to every vice 
and heresy. There rose up one of her priests, 
a simple, earnest man. His life had attracted 
attention and even persecution as early a8 his 
university days. He was devoted to the Church, 
as to his mother in the faith, loving her teach- 
ing, services, and discipline, clinging to her 
sacraments, and anxious so to serve her as to 
rouse her people to true holiness of life. He 
was deferential to those in authority and most 
earnest in seeking their consent to carry the 
tidings of salvation to the sinful and indiffer- 
ent. How did the Establishment treat him? 
It opposed him in every possible way and drove 


him from the pulpits and altars of the Church. 


he loved. It had the opportunity, by using 
bim and others who sprang up round him, for 
therekindling of zeal in the coldness of death 
and filling the waste places of the Church with 
joy and gladness. It preferred the sorrow of 
sin and depravity to the joy of holiness, death 
to life, separation to unity and strength, the 
great legacies of the Church’s Master. {t was 
John Wesley who was thus driven out.” 


Mr. Mackonochie does not have a high idea of 
the efficiency of an establishment as a pro- 
moter of unity, 


...-A correspondent writes to The Anti- 
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Slavery Reporter from Bast Central Africa, 
under date of March 13th, that the slave trade 
on the East Coast has by tio means been sup- 
pressed. The English cruisers decrease the 
trade by cea; but the more cruel Jand trade is 
increasing. Slaye-gangs are passing constantly 
at Pangani, Zanguebar: 

“They come down from the interiorto Kawa, 
and, since tne sea traffic has been suppressed, 
they have to march along the coast om Kil- 
wa, through Pangani, to Tanga. From thence 
they are shipped across to Pemba, where 
slavery takes its most cruel form. The 
horrors of this journey are indescribable. A 
native Christian servant of mipe, who goes to 
Zanzibar for our letters, saw at Pangani, Janu- 
ary 3d, on his way to Zanzibar, a gang of 300 or 
400 slaves, with iron collars round theirnecks— 
men, women, and children, chained together— 
their necks and shoulders one mass of sores, 
produced bythe collars. Ou his return journey 
he saw at Pangani, January 15th, another slave- 
gang, still larger, also ia iron collars and chains. 
On February ist a native chief, who bad to go 
to Pangani, saw a very large gang, over 500, 
crossing the ferry at Pangani, all in chains.” 


...- Long Island’s new Protestant Episcopal 
cathedral, it seems, is to be in Garden City, in- 
stead of Brooklyn, where Mrs. A. T. Stewart is 
going to erect a cathedral church, a see-house, 
and chapter-house, at the same time providing 
a fund for their endowment. It is Mrs. Stew- 
art’s purpose to establish “ all the buildings and 
appurtenances that may be needed for the proper 
execution and administration of all the facul- 
ties, ecclesiastical, educational, and charitable, 
which belong to a complete cathedral organi- 
zation.”? On the 28th inst. Bishop Littlejohn 
will lay the corner-stone of the new’ ¢hurch. 
This establishment seems likely to berthe-first 
complete cathedral possessed by the Episco- 
palians; for those at Albany, Portland, In- 
dianapolis, Omaha, etc. are such in little more 
than name. 


...-The Free Church of Italy, which was 
‘organized in 1870, for the evangelization of 
Italy, and of which Father Gavazzi is the most 
prowinent member, is carrying on its work in 
thirty-four places—six in Southern, eleven in 
Central, and seventeen in Northern Italy. 
Father Gavazsi, who-is president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, visits England and Scotland 
nearly every year, to obtain contributions for 
the Church. Ofthe nearly 150,000 francs collect- 
ed in 1876488 came from the American Tract 
Society and large amounts were contributed 
by English and Scottish Presbyterians. The 
Church now reports 9 ordained mivisters, 13 
evangelists, 1,508 commucieants, 608 Sabhath- 
school children, 1,163 pupils in day and tight 
schools, 36 churches, and 33 outstations. 


.... The Ecclesiastical Court of Beflim has de- 
posed the Bishop of Limburg. With this 
deposition there now remain but four of the 
twelve Prussian bishops who were originally 
concerned fn the Chftrch conflict. Sfx in all 
bave been deprived of their livings and dio- 
ceses and exiled, and two have died. The 
Bishop of Limburg was not considered as a 
leader in the revolt; but the Court refused to 
overlook the fact that, in obedience to what he 
termed higher authority, he preached against 
the supreme power of the government. 


«+2-The Tribune's list of mortghiges on city 
churches, which we referred to last week, has 
undergone some corrections. For example, 
the Phillips and Madison-square Presbyterian 
churches deny tbat they have ineumbrances in 
the shape of mortgages. This reduces. the 
Presbyterian total from $706,000 to about $400,- 
000. The Union-Argus has been examining #he 
Brooklyn records, and finds that ite ¢hurches 
owe $2,651,442, making about five millions 
owed by the churches of New York and Brook- 
lyn. : ; 


...-Before going out of power the Liberal 
Government of France made all arrangements 
necessary for moving the Old Protestant The- 
ological Faculty of Strasburg to Paris. Oppo- 
sition was made to it, in the interest of the 
faculty of Montauban; but four profesgors 
were named and will enter upon their duties. 
This new department will be connected with 
the University of France, whete Protestaitism 
now for the first time has the opportunity of 
making itself heard. 


...- The Cathedral of Quito was closed fora 
long time after the*poisoning of the archbishop, 
on Good Friday. The priests charge that the 
crime was committed by a Freemason, while 
the Freemasons declare that it was done by 
some priest. As the clergy only drink the 
s wine, the poisoning of it has long been a favor- 
- ite method of committing murder ; and priests 
haye often been charged with the crime, as 
they have the easiest access tothe wine. 


...-The Evangelical Allianee meets next 
year in Basle, Switzerland, The committee of 
arrangements have addressed a letter to the 
Emperor of Germany thavking him for his in- 
terest in their work, but intimating that the 
time is not yet ripe fora pleasant, meeting of 
Protestants from all nations in Berlip. 


». 9. The Englich Wesleyans reported last year 





an increase of 15,000 members, and this year an 
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increase of about 8,500, which is considerably 
above the average. The number of new mem- 
bers admitted was 40,000, which shows how 
serious is the loss by death, emigration, etc. 


....An Advent preacher in Missouri, named 
Harris, shaved his head, under the notion that 
it would make him looklike Elijah. His con- 
gregation was disgusted and expelled him 
from their pulpit. 


..».-Dr. Van Dyke declines the call to the pro- 
fessorship of theology in Allegheny Seminary. 
We do not wonder that the directors are disap- 
pointed. 





USE DR. PRICE’S Unicue Perfumes, which 
are richer, more delicate and aurable than any odors 
that come from abroad. 


A Medicine of Many vane. 


A medicine which r di dyspepsia, liver com- 
plaint, constipation, debility, intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers, urinary and uterine troubles, depur- 
ates the blood,counteracts a tendency to rheumatism 
and gout, and relieves nervousness may be truly said 

«to have many uses. Such an article is Hostetter’s 
Bitters, one of the most reliable alteratives of a dis- 


orderly toa well-ordered state of the system ever 
prepared or sold. It has been over a quarter of a 
century before the public, is oy a by many emi- 
nent professors of the healing art, and its merits 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


Eilot Eatent, uning-§ OF ‘Slide and Action, 


Work GENTS WANT for t 
oOoRK AYS OF OD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam, 
Its dateless origia thrilling and mysterious changes 
4 abode forman. The beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
So piain, clear, and easily undersvood that all read it 
ith deli -_s 8tronges a, Send for 





y n 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 

pboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON 8ST. 
obe nT? Building). 

FACTORY 486 to 500 HARRISON AV. Boston, Mass. 

Orders promptly ailea 








EDUCATION. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. _— both sexes. No 





8, and Sample Illustra 
Address J. C. MeCURDY & CO. Philadelphia. 











MOODY & SANKEY —The only 
BOOK = inal, authentic, and complete rec- 

of these men and their works. Be- 
AGENTS. |2. ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Il. 

r day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 To $20 Pe. “SE:Nsow & Go. Portland, Maine. 





102% $95 a day sure made hy, Agents selling out 


Chromos, Crayons, Picture and Chro 
fe A 125 eamanes, wate SS, cout. 
vostpaid, Dostpaid, for Cents. ustrated Catalogue free, 
3H i BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab’d 1830 


double their boo d selling Dr. Chase’s 
Improved ($2) Recefpt Book. Address I'r. 
s Printi @ House. Ann Arbor, Mich 








saloon temptations. Best ix 
eworena® and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 

fees only $27 a yr 1,100 students last year. For 
¢ reulars 4 ne Fe B. T. . MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


tion or private lessons, as preferred. As hence tor 
students Oberlin is unsurpassed tor heaithfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and sy ome ney 
lectual advantages. Address Prof. B. Ric 





have received repeated recogn: tions in the 
of leading American and foreign journals. It is 
highly esteemed in every part of — country and is 
extensively used in South America, Mexico, the 
British Possessions, and the West ee If its in- 
crease in public favor in the past is to be regarded 
as a reliable criterion of its a in popularity in 
years, it has, indeed, a splendid future be- 


FANTS -@ 
nN TWALIDS 


The all-wise Creator has provided the Mother’s milk 
for her babe, and, BOTH BEING HEALTHY, no other 
food should be given for the first few months. But 
if the Mother’s milk does not satisfy and nourish the 
child, or when it has to be brought up by hand, then 
PURE COW’S MILK or condensed milk, PROPERLY 
diluted and the addition ofa little RIDGE’S FOOD, 
should be used. 


com 
fore it. 








Some stomachs will not assimilate milk. In such 
extreme cases RIDGE’S FOOD can be used alone. 
It is so full of flesh-forming particles, it will support 
life single-handed. So says the London Morning 
Post, and thousands of Mothers and Physicians on 
this Continent and Europe give RIDGE’S FOOD 
their unqualified testimony. 


Mothers and invalids, do not fail to give it a trial. 





on every Label. 


BY AUTHORITY. 





DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
salt in ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. Forsale by druggists gen- 
erally. DI 
Broadway and Barclay St.» N.Y. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 


the land. making glad many a household who have 

long suffered trom the gioom reflected from some 

poor, Geppentont y BE in the home eircie. If 

gist a not keep it, send to Proprietor, 

TAR +4 pagets R, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New i Yor 


ei Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 
FITS CURED. 


Brown’s great prescription for Epilepsy ‘havi 
My been tested in over 10,000 cases, without a fail- 
ure, he has made up his ‘mind to make the ingre- 
dients known to all sufferers, free of char, arge 
dress DR. O. PHELPS BROWN, 21 Gran “4 
dersey City, N.J. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 

Send for Illustrated Price-list. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with, and is now ‘conducting her own Agency. 

Miss 1oung my Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
—_ and ‘Teachers for every department of in- 

truction; gives information to parents poneeraing 
sonools; rents and sells school ae wap te. 

Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country 4 erage and supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentiemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens. 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


UNION COLLECE. 


Alumni Day, Tuesday, June 26th. 
Commencement, pe Snessay. June 27th. 
The fall term begins Se h. Examination for 
admission, June 28th and ech — Sept. 17th and 18th. 
Aid rendered deserving students. For information 
concerning the School of Civil Engineering and the 
College Courses, Classical and Scientitic, address 

E. N. POTTER, Pres., Schenectady, N. Y. 








FORT ap Warne COLLEGIATE IN8STI- 
UTE, N. ¥. Rates reduced to $172a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for — sexes, Or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time "proportionately. 
KING, D.D , Fort Edward, N. Y. 





GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literata re eee to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B NER. Highest city references. 
Call at or address for circular 270 West 37th St., N. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 








PORTRAITS. 


REMOVED MAY Ist TO 
No.37 Union Square. 


ELEVATOR FROM STREET. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS. 











SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
PERRY & CO., 


112 and 114 William Street, New York. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.&H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY. 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views. Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities  Phosoara hic ‘Transpar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 





Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
2 cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


The Tip Top Package is the NOSE = 
best selling out. ADA AND SE 

18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 nvelopes, 
Pencil, ot Stone Golden Pen,Set of E 





The entire Lot sent post-paid for 5O 
cents. EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE- 
MENTS TO AGENTS. i: BRI DE, 
Clinton Place, New York. 





$12 a day at home. r. ents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRU. CO., Augusta, Maine. 








o Week Ai . 8a 
$552$77 P. 0. VICKER r, Augusta, is 

















yACTO RY?, 


ZB)i i~o~ oo 
@S67TO 372 SECOND AVE 
COR. 21 ** STREET, 











$66 2.2 a — in ourown town. Terius and $5 outfit 
ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 





SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 





EXCELSIOR 
UNION SPRINGS. 


IN BOTTLES, ON DRAUGHT. 
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> SARATOGA. NY. 
LT 

BOTTLE MARK, TRADE-MARK. 


These Springs are situated ina beautiful valley, 
amid eens scenery, about a mile east of the 
Town Hail and near the center of KXCELSIOR 
PARK, Saratoga Springs. 

Visitors at Saratoga are cordially invited to enter 
our Bottling House and examine our peculiar meth- 
od of drawing the Water from the Spring, twelve 
feet below the overflow, and the Apparatus by which 
these Waters are conveyed and dispensed throughout 
the Union, fresh and sparkling, in the same condition 
in which they flow from the Spring, WITHOUT RE- 
CHARGING WITH GAS. 

A. R. LAWRENCE & CO., Proprietors, 


“EXCELSIOR” and ‘‘ UNION” Springs. 


SARATOGA GEYSER WATER. 


A marvelous medicinal 





= SARATOGA 


eumatism, 
Acidity of the Stomach. Consti- 
pation, Piles.etc. Isadelighttul 
beverage and a powerful car- 
thartic. By proper use its min- 
erals may be retained as a tonic 
and builder-up of an enfeebled 
system. Send for Circulars. 

Address 


GEYSER SPRING, 
JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r, 
Saratoga Springs. 


SARATOGA RED SPRING, 


ON SPRING AVENUE. 
The great alleviutor of the following diseases: 
SALT RHEUM, CATARRH, 
DY=P“PSsIA. 
INFLAMED E RHEUMATI« 
SCALD H&tAD, AR IDNEY DIFFIc ULTIE 
A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TONIC. 


Box, 4 dozen pints............$8. 
Box, 2 dozen quarts....... aoe $6. 


Address 
RED SPRING CO., 


E. H. PETERS, Sup’t, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


SARATOCA 


STAR SPRING, 


SPOUTING . SPRING 
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SPRING AND BOTTLING HOUSE. 


It is vastly superior to any other water where the 
use of Iodine and Bromide is desirable, and will cure 
Scrofula, Cutaneous Eruptions, Bilious Affections, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Calculus, Suppression, Fevers, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Diabetes, Kidney Com- 
plaints, Loss of Appetite, Liver Difficulties, etc. 

Send for Circular. 


Address 


J.T. RYDER, Sup’t. 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AIDS DIGESTION. 


Sold on draught by Druggists, and sent in bottles 
= ns the s pring. Does notactas a carthartic. 


IMUEL MUNN, Pres’t, 


122 PEARL STREET; NEW YORK. 
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[June 21, 1877. 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


SUMMER BOARD. 
BECKET CENTER, JUNE Ist, 1877. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY 
BOARDERS. 
Those desirous of enjoying 


MOUNTAIN AIR AND PLEASANT 
SCENERY 

can find accommodations in the dwelling owned by 
Mr. E. A. BOWEN, having been recently fitted up 
for that purpose. It is situatedin BECKET, a lit- 
tle south of road across Summit from Lee to Ches- 
ter,on south slope of mountain, and is one of the 
most desirable situations in the country; well sup- 
plied with good soft water and shade trees; beauti- 
iul prospects of surrounding country. 


BOARD REASONABLE, 
Address 





B. B. KENYON, 
Becket Center, Mass. 


DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


As a SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in ele- 
gance of finish. completeness of appo ntments, and 
aeaenrs society. It is beautifully located, with 

ample Sg near the aT springs, hotels, 

Park. First-class TURKISH, RUSsIAN, and 


other baths. 
DRS. 8S. 8S. & S. E. STRONG. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON. Proprietors. 


TRAVEL 


PAN - PRESBYTERIAN 
CONFERENCE 


at Edinburgh, Scotland, July, 1877. 


CLERGYMEN and DELEGATES to this Confer- 
ence can obtain special rates for passage from New 
York through to EDINBURGH on applieation 


State Steamship Go,, 


Sailing from New York or Glasgow 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


Reduced rates for parties of ten or more. 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
72 Broadway, New York. 
General Transatlantic Company. 


Pi ao a STEAMERS OF THIS 
Piymouth ( (G. B.) for. bg: att Me of passengers, will 














FRANCE oudinin.. 
AME BIQUE, | POUZOLZ, we 7 t 
PEREIRE,DAOURE..... . June 27th, A. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN Goub including ‘wine): 
'OHAVRE First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65 





Third { Cabin . $35. 
Grocrage. | "$25 anon wine, bedding, and utensils. 
in ene ue OU , or any railway station 


First Cabin, $90 to $100 ooeneine to accommoda- 
tion; Second Cabin, $65; Third bin, $35 ; Steerage, 
$27, including everything as above. 

Return tickets at bo reduced rates, available 
through England or Fra 

Steamers marked ehus' : do not carry steerage pas- 
sengers 

For pagenge and freight apply 


IS DE BEBIA ge 65 Broadway. 





FOR 


Liverpool via Queenstown. 


The Liverpool and Great Western Steam Com- 
peng. 8 United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No 


sagaveseeees - ZUBeDay, June 19th, at ro 





Cabin Passage, 955, $65, or 95 according to state- 
room; Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
NO. 29 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUTH.« 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELP 

Leave New York for 130 aon, ope Philadel pinta at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3: 230, 12 P. M.; and at 
4P.'M. for Trenton. 

Leave rou, he from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, Third cee pats Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4 2 P. 

Leave Trenton | yy iNew ¥ York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
A.M. ; 12:15. 2:10, 4 

Puliman Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 
7:30, 9:30 *A. M., 1:30 P.M. trains from Philadelphia; 
and Sleepin Gars to the Is welock midnight trains 
from both New York and Philadelphia 
ET eave ated York and Re 





SUNDAY TRAI 
adelphia at 9:20 A. 5:80, 12 P 
Tickets for sale at ‘foot of Liber tty St, Nos. 529 an 


944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No.4 
Court St., pecohtye. + Bageage checked from residence 
to destination. DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t- 


STEAMSHIPS FOR LIVERPOOL 





are intended to sail m Boston 
follows: 


une y2 
po ee ie 14 MAgSxcH Auaina Aue Ap 
ABIN PASSAGW®. ..A ding 49 Aceommooat tions. 
STEERA E PASSAGE.. my 
WARREN & CO., Agents, 18 Post-office 8q 
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BY FRANK B. 


(@e GREAT PREMIUM. “Spy 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


CARPENTER. 





NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This ..adsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“‘ written 1n a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, whichthere has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 


observation, fragmentary, but true in all essential particulars, 


There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 


The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume we select the following: 








Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘* Emancipation Proclamation” at the White House. 

Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 

John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 

The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 

Edwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 

Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about ‘‘ eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “‘ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant ‘‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 

William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘‘let her set ’—told by Lincoln. 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on Toe INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as heard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 

‘‘Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—given to Lincoln. 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the result. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 

Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed 

Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 

Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son “ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 

Lincoln’s famous “ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 

Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and “‘the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s ‘‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum VY. Nasby. Wants him to ‘‘come to Washington to swap places,” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln “‘ husked out” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and gota pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“‘ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and ‘‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 


New Year’s Day and “‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference ” of Lincoln with the rebels. 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 

Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 

Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 

by the far-sighted Stanton. ; 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the ‘‘ bulls” 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklin W. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then ‘‘ sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself ineluded, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 


| Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 


Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated, 

Lincoln tells Marshal Lamon how the Patagonians eat oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Lincoln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 


Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘ Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 


Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, ‘‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on “‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 


his country. Lincoln pojnts to Scripture: ‘‘ Don’t it ro 4 something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 
who had been two years in the army. 


Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to ga home 
‘to take care of his poor mother. ; 

Lincoln’s talk with a woman from “the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lincoln) on the specia 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THe InpE 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 








This really wonderful book---the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.505 or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 


year’s subscription, in advance. 


Address 
Post-office Box 2787. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 
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COLLEGE RELIGION. 








HARVARD University has of late been 
subjected to a new attack on the score of 
undergraduate immorality and irreligion. 
The Boston Trans ript has printed, from 
time to time, various letters on both sides 
of the subject, in which charges of gross 
violations of order and decency have been 
joined with, perhaps, more important inti- 
mations that the whole drift of the teaching 
in the University is in the highest degree 
irreligious and destructive. For sixty 
years Harvard has had the reputation of 
propagating, directly or indirectly, the 
the Unitarian faith. Now it stands in the 
mind§ of many as the enemy of all faith 
whatsoever. So persistent and apparently 
well supported have these charges been 
that it seems not unlikely that they will 
have seme effect on the incoming classes 
next fall. The officers are, of course, una- 
ble to reply to irresponsible critics; but, 
great and strong as their institution is, it is 
not so large asto be impregnable to attacks of 
this sort. The majority of the patrons of 
any American college, not strictly sectarian, 
are Evangelical Christians, and all of them 
are enemies of immorality. If Harvard is 
smitten with unbelief and honeycombed 
with drunkenness and immorality, its influ 
ence will be crippled until the stain be re- 
moved. 

We do not think the state of things so 
bad as some of The Transcript writers have 
intimated. It is true that the variety thea- 
ters in Boston depend for a good share of 
their patronage upon the Cambridge stu- 
dents, and that one opera bouffe troupe in 
particular has been taken under the special 
protection of a certain class of undergradu- 
ates. On-one occasion—a circumstance 
which has escaped the attention of the 
watchful Transcript writers—a party’ of 
students accompanied some of the women 
of this troupe to a suburban city, where a 
performance was to be given. Students 
and singers got drufik fogetlier, and some 
of the latter were unable to go through 





th not pleasing, and we°fear it 

not an isolated occurrence. But Harvard 
now has over eight hundred undergradu 
ates sand the per cent; of dissolute students 
is really small. Fifty men 4&ho habitually 
or océasionally get intoxicated (and who 
ought to be ferreted out and expelled) can 
do more to bring a college into disrepute 
than seven hundred and fifty well-man- 
nered fellows. This fact the public, even 
in college towns,.finds hard to remember. 
From a somewhat close observation of un- 
dergraduate life at Harvard, we are con- 
vinced that the general moral tone of the 
institution is good. Occasional escapades 
are excused; but aman who is known tobe 
by nature immoral, or drunken, or dishon 
est is quickly banished from popular 
esteem. It is impossible to gather many 
hundred young men from the richer classes 
without collecting some wild ones; but we 
believe that in any Ameffcan college the 
average sentiment is more helpful to right 
living than it is outside of the academic 
walls. This in regard to the grosser vices. 
Extravagance, idleness, excessive devotion 
to athletic sports, etc. are left to the indi- 
vidual’s good pleasure, 

As for Harvard’s religion, the truth is to 
he found in medio, The general spirit of 
the institution is not hostile to Christianity 
or to Orthodoxy; but it is utterly indifferent 
to both—a form of hostility which 1s very 
effective with some young men. There is no 
vestige of squarely Christian teaching in the 
curriculum. Believers and unbelievers are 
indifferently appointed as instructors, and 
the general impression left by the Harvard 
management is that ‘t regards all forms of 
Christianity and Christianity itself as out 
of its province. The chapel, with its simple 
service of hymn prayer, and sermon; the 
Christo et Eeclesie on the college seal; the 
Unitarian divinity school at one end of the 
town, the semi-attached Episcopal divinity 
school at the other; the rentals of pews in 
the neighboring churches—these show that 
Harvard, like the honest sailor in the re- 
vival meeting, has ‘‘nothin’ agin” Chris- 
tianity. It should further be noted that 
Unitarian propagandism is dead in Oam- 
bridge. The authorities take pride in put- 
ting all creeds on a level, and this actually 
has a good effect, in the present state of 
the University. Ceteris paribus, they would 
nowadays prefer to elect a Congregation- 
alist or an Episcopalian to an overseer’s or 
a professor's chair. The students are 
simply let alone. Those who go in a par- 
ticular faith generally stick to it; those who 
go without any seldom acquire one. That 
is the story in a nutshell. If your son is 
Orthodox, don’t be afraid to send him to 
Harvard. If you want him to become so, 
send him elsewhere. 

The state of things at other colleges is 
quite as hopeful. Once a divinity student, 
teaching a ragamuffin Sunday-school class 
here in New York, displayed a college secret 
society pin on his coat. ‘‘ What's that?” 
asked the newsboy. ‘‘That’s a pin of my 
secret society in college,” replied the theo- 
logue. ‘‘ Yerve been to college, hev yer? 
Then yer don’t come no religion over me. 
I’ve read ‘Scrapes at Yale.’” That yellow. 
covered and sensational novel represented 
in the youthful New Yorker’s mind the 
real condition of undergraduate life in 
American colleges; and many wiser and 
older persons share in his belief. It is all 
wrong, though.. A son who is going to 
ruin in college will go to ruin anywhere. 
More fellows are saved in college than are 
lost there. There is too much immorality 
and wickedness in college, of course; but 
the outside world itself is not yet wholly 
reformed. The general religious tone at 
Yale, for instance, is as sound as could be 
asked for. In these days of godless univers- 
ities on the German pattern it is refreshing 
to find a college like Yale still familiar with 
class prayer-meetings and Sunday-school 
labor, and yet without cant or bigotry. At 
Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin; Dartmouth 
the same is true. Even at Harvard the 
representatives of Evangelical homes out- 
number the skeptics .and. support the 
flourishing societies, one Episcopal and the 
other Orthodox. Our leading colleges, 
‘Youtided’ almost without exception as 
schools of the faith, have not yet become 





with their parts, while the conduct of the 
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FRANCE is alway, on the eve of a crisis, 
and the people of that sensational country, 
which is the ‘“‘awful example” of the rest 
of Europe, are as accustomed to a coup 
@ état and are as incapable of preventing one 
a$the Central Americans are in respect to 
earthquakes. The rest of Europe can live 
without revolution; but France cannot. 
The genius of the people and the nature 
of their institutions render a conservative 
and continuous government impossible. 
When Marshal MacMahon was elected presi- 
dent, there seemed to be a certainty of 
seven years, at least, of a quiet and con- 
servative government. The hero of Ma- 
genta never made any pretensions to re- 
publicanism; but in accepting the presi- 
deney for a term of seven years there was 
a reasonable presumption that he would be 
desirous of maintaining himself in office 
for the term for which he had been chosen, 
and, having the army at his command, there 
was little danger ot any party running the 
hazards of an attempt to displace him. He 
had the support, indeed, of all parties, and 
there were nosufficicnt reasons for anticipat- 
ing any opposition to his government; and 
probably there would not have been if he 
had been left to conduct affairs according 
to his own judgment. But Madame Mac- 
Mahon, like the Empress Eugenie, is a big- 
oted Catholic, and the Ultramontanes 
effected their purposes through her, as they 
had through Eugenie. The Queen of En- 
gland exercises no political influence what- 
ever. She leaves affairs of state to her min- 
isters and to Parliament, and never attempts 
to thwart the popular will when it is legally 
manifested.. But the wife of the President 
of the French Republic is a power in the 
state. She has no constitutional authority ; 
but she has the influence which a bigoted 
and ambitious woman can exercise over 
the mind of a weak husband, and the rev- 
olution which has been effected in the 
government of the Septennate was the work 
of Madame MacMahon. It matters little, 
however, by what kind of intrigues the 
President of the Republic was induced to 
dismiss his ministers, and to replace 
them by men who were the avowed 
oppenents of republicanism, under the 
direction of the Duc de Broglie. The Im- 
perialists and the Legitimists were 
willing to combine against the Republicans, 
and, when their common enemy had 
been defeated, to enter upon a struggle for 
the succession to the government. The 
revolution was complete. The Republicans 
were thoroughly beaten by intrigue, while 
the name of the Republic remained; and, if 
no acts of violence took place, it was due 
to the superior sagacity of the Republican 
leaders, who saw that in a fight the odds 
would be so greatly against them that de 
feat would be inevitable. The army is on 
the side of Imperialism, as armies always 
are; but, if not Imperialists, they are under 
the control of the Marshal, and the military 
could be relied upoa to fire upon Repub- 
licans with as much certainty as they would 
upon Communists. The prudence of the 
Republican leaders, therefore, who, under 
the advice of Gambetta, refrained from 
making any hostile demonstrations and dis- 
creetly chose the venerable ex-President 
Thiers as their leader, was a piece of en- 
forced discretion. They could not have 
done otherwise. But their conduct is not 
the less entitled to commendation. They 
must secure the respect of the people, at 
least, by their sound judgment and self- 


restraint. 
It must have been a severe trial to 


men like Gambetta, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, on Saturday last, when the ques- 
tion of a dissolution of the Chamber was 
under discussion. The wild scenes of dis- 
order, which are possible without blood- 
shed only in a French deliberative body, 
mtst have inflamed the passions of the Re- 
publicans to the point of desperation; but, 
happily, the discord in the Chamber did 
not lead to any acts of violence, except of 
words. The result of the contest seems to be 
inevitable. The debate in the Senate, which 
was to have taken place on Monday, was, 
fortunately, adjourned another day; but 
the combined forces of the Legitimists and 
Imperialists are too great to leave any room 
for doubt as to the result. The de Broglie 
faction has thus far been triumphant, 
and the hopes of the Church party 





party may not lead to any permanent re- 
sult. There*is too strong a feeling of patri- 
otism in France for any foreign party to 
obtain the control of the government long in 
that country. A dissolution of the Cham- 
ber means, of course, a new election, and, 
with all the intrigues of Fourtou, the Re- 
publicans may be able to gain power at the 
polls; though, it must be confessed, the 
chances are fearfully against tuem. 


WHAT ‘EVERYBODY KNOWS.” 


At the Manhattan Club reception gotten 
up last week, primarily for Gov. Robinson, 
and incidentally to honor the defeated 
Democratic nominees for President and 
Vice-President at the last election, ex Gov- 
ernor Tilden took occasion to free his mind 
in regard to an event which he considers as 
‘*the most portentous in our American his- 
tory.” His mind was so full of thoughts 
about this one ‘‘ event,” and withal it was 
so interesting to him, that he had no room 
to talk about anything else. We give the 
event in his ex-Excellency’s own reparted 
language: 


‘* Everybody knows that after the recent 
election the men who were elected by the 
people as President and Vice-President of 
the United States were counted out, and 
that the men who were not elected were 
counted in and seated.” 


This is simply horrible, if true; and the 
statement is almost as horrible if false. 
The latter is the fact. It is difficult to see 
how a greater number of totally false 
statements can be put into the same space. 

Mr. Tilden says that ‘* everybody knows” 
thus and so. We suppose that ‘‘every- 
body” includes Republicans, as well as 
Democrats; and surely he knows that Re- 
publicans, whatever may be the opinion of 
Democrats, do not think that there is a 
word of truth in his statement. They can 
understand his mortification over his own 
defeat, after such a lavish expenditure of 
money, and would be willing to pass him 
silently by; but they cannot pardon so gross 
an insult to their convictions. His words 
are utterly fntrue as a statement of their 
judgment. They are, moreover, a slander 
upon the charaeter of the people, since they 
imply that the people have quietly accepted 
a result which they ‘‘ know ” to be contrary 
to fact and law. 

Mr. Tilden, too, is a lawyer, and he once 
very carefully studied the Constitution of 
the United States to find out whether the 
General Government had any right to put 
dewn the Rebellion, and came to the con- 
clusion that it had no such right. As a 
lawyer, he knows or ought to know that 
the election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent is not made by the people. Electors, 
appointed in such manner as the legisla- 
tures of the several states sball direct, 
choose these national officers. The framers 
of the Constitution intended to commit the 
choice to a body of electors, and not to the 
people; and they did so, in fact. It is not 
true constitutionally that anybody was 
elected by the people last fall as President 
or Vice-President. The only election of 
which the Constitution takes any cognizance 
is the one made by the electors, or by the 





“House of Representatives in the case of the 


President and by the Senatein the case of 
the Vice-President, if the electors fail to 
make a choice. 

The electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent did, on the 6th of last December, cast 
their votes; and the result of that election, 
as ascertained and declared in accordance 
with a plan for counting the votes agreed 
upon by both houses of Congress, was that 
Messrs. Hayes and Wheeler had 185 votes 
and Messrs. Tilden and Hendricks had 184 
votes. Who were ‘‘counted in and seat- 
ed”? The men who were elected, and not, 
as Mr. Tilden said last week, the men who 
were not elected; and, moreover, they were 
counted in under the provisions of a plan 
which a large majority of Democrats in 
both houses of Congress approved at the 
time of its adoption. It is quite true that 
the Electoral Commission did not decide in 
favor of Tilden and Hendricks, and that in 
this respect the Demecrats were disappoint- 
éd; but.thi¢ does not prove that. the wrong 
‘men were counted in, or justify Mr. Tilden 
in saying that ‘‘ everybody,” including the 
Electoral Commission, ‘‘knows that such 
was the fact. 
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We shall not here go into the question, 
having previously discussed it at large; yet 
we could easily show that, under the rules 
of law and those of the Constitution, the 
so-called Tilden electors in the four dis- 
puted states had not the slightest claim in 
equity or law to cast the electoral votes of 
those states, any more than any equal num- 
ber of private citizens; and that the Hayes 
electors in the same states were duly ap- 
pointed, and that their votes were counted, 
not by fraud or by mistake, but according 
to the clear requirement of both the Con- 
stitution and the law. Such was the judg- 
ment of the majority of the Electoral Com- 
mission; and by this judgment both houses 
of Congress agreed to abide, unless both 
should separately concur in ordering other- 
wise. They did not thus concur, and, henee, 
the judgment stood as the law of the case. 

Now, for Mr. Tilden, after having vir- 
tually bought his nomination, and then 
run his own campaign as no other presiden- 
tial eandidate ever did, to parade himself 
before the country as having been excluded 
from the presidency by false counting, as 
‘“‘everybody knows,” and even suggest 
that this great wrong should be redressed 
at the next presidential election, is to 
violate those rules of decency by which 
sensible men usually govern their utterance. 
His language elicited cheers and shouts 
from his Democratic hearers; yet, con- 
sidered as uttered to the American people, 
its impudence is equaled only by its false- 
ness. It charges upon the Electoral Com- 
mission, upon Congress, and upon the whole 
people either the direct and conscious par- 
ticipation in or the passive acceptance of 
one of the most stupendous wrongs ever 
perpetrated and that, too, as “everybody 
knows.” ‘‘ Everybody knows” that Presi- 
dent Hayes has no valid title to his office, 
and yet ‘‘ everybody” accepts him as Presi- 
dent. ‘‘Everybody knows” that but for 
false counting Samuel J. Tilden would be 
the President; and yet ‘‘everybody” ac- 
cepts the false counting. The whole nation, 
every man, woman, and child, is conscious- 
ly, either by procurement or acceptance, im 
plicated in a conspiracy to cheat Mr. Tilden 
out of an office to which be is entitled. This 
is just what the man who wanted to be 
President, but whom a majority of the 
legally-appointed electors did not choose, 
says in regard to his own defeat. We dis- 
miss him with the hope that we shall have 
no further occasion to refer to him. 





“ALL IS PEACE.” 


Dr. Jonn S. C. ABBoTT, author of a 
‘‘Life of Napoleon” and of other books 
almost innumerable, died at Fairhaven last 
week, at the age of seventy-two. Of all 
that he wrote the influence was healthy, 
always excepting that most popular memoir 
of the great French soldier, in whom he 
saw no fault. Dr. Abbott’s last days were 
his happiest and best. At an age when 
most men think that their days of useful- 
ness are over be took pastoral charge of 
the church in Fairhaven, which under his 
short ministry was blessed with one of the 
most remarkable revivals in the history of 
our churches. For months he has been 
lying on a bed of sickness, with the assur- 
ance from his physicians. that he cvuld 
never recover and that he could scarcely 
survive a week, But the “‘ bliss of dying” 
was never better exemplified than in his 
case. It was a joy to him to anticipate his 
departure; but his last strength was ex- 
pended in literary work for THE INDE- 
PENDENT and The Congregationalist. Why 
he lived so many months after his physi- 
cians had declared that he must die may 
be judged from the following nete, pen- 
ciled with his own hand: 

“PRIVATE. ] 
** FAIRHAVEN, CONN , Nov. 27th, 1876. 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Dear Sir:—I send you an article which I 
have dictated on my dying-bed [on funeral ser- 
mons]. In my weakness, as [ am now very near 
my departure, it has taken me several days to 
write it. Some days [ think I cannot live many 
hours. Iam a wonder to myself and all my 
friends. My mind was never more active, and 
the anticipation of the speedy arrival of the 
grand summons makes me the happiest of men. 

“Tt seems to me that the Spirit has moved 
me to write this article. I could not shut it 
from my mind. It is probably the last article I 
shall ever write. The doctor says that the 
reason why I do not die is that I am so bappy. 


THE INDEPENDENT, , 


““Tf you accept the article, I wish you would 
send me a copy of the paper containing it. A 
distinguished Baptist minister said that he never 
knew any good to be accomplished by funeral 
sermons. 

“T have read your prospectus. It is admira- 
ble. If there were any mail running to the 
New Jerusalem, I should certainly subscribe to 
it. I hope to be there before another Sunday. 
But in the meantime I envy no one outside of 
the golden gates. 

Yours affectionately, 

[Signed] “Joun 8. C. ABBOTT.” 
The above letter is marked “private.” 
But we sought his permission to make such 
use of itasat any time we might desire, 
He replied most kindly: 


‘** FAIRHAVEN, Conn., Dec. 18th, 1876. 
“Rev. Witt1AM Hayes Warp, D.D.: 

“ My Dear Friend :—Your very kind letter of 
the 14th I have just received. I have no dis- 
tinct recollection of what I wrote in the note 
to which you refer; yet, relying upon your 
brotherly sympathy and sound judgment, and 
being sure that you would not publish any- 
thing which would just/y expose me to obnox- 
ious criticism, I leave the note in your hands, to 
do with it whatever you may please. 

“T have heard of the ‘valley of the shadow 
of death’; but have not yet caught a glimpse 
of its gloom. For five months I have not been 
dressed. They have been five of the happiest 
months of an urusually prosperous life of 
seventy-one yeare. I have not known an hour 
of gloom. Being free from pain and ever 
ascending the mountain, I hope that God will 
continue to lead me until I reach its serene and 
cloudless summit, where the blessed angel will 
come to take me. 

“Yours, affectionately, 

“Joun 8. C. ABBOTT.” 

Tbus he lived on, supported for months 
by nothing but his happy spirit, until last 
week he passed away in that peace of which 
he spoke in a note received some weeks 
later, accompanying his last communica- 
tions to THe INDEPENDENT: ‘‘I am still 
here. The doctor has just left. He says 
that on Thursday he had no idea that I 
should live till now. Allis peace. The 
anticipation of departure is blissful.” 
Sic itur ad astra. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Let Connecticut people and all the rest of 
the world go to Woodstock, Conn., for a grand 
and enjoyable celebration of the Fourth of 
July. Woodstock is the most beautiful town 
in the most beautiful county in the State of 
Connecticut, and it never looked more beautiful 
than now, when the new Roseland Park, by the 
border of a gem of a lake, has been admirably 
prepared for public celebrations and private 
delectation. There have been some nota- 
ble celebrations in Woodstock in years past ; 
but wone of them is likely te equal this, which 
The Springfield Republiean pronounces the best 
yet arranged for Independence Day in the coun- 
try. There will be addresses on various topics 
—patriotic, temperance, Sunday-school, etc.— 
by distinguished speakers, among whom are 
Senator Blaine, of Maine; Gov. Chamberlain, 
of South Carolina; Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, Hon. John T. Waite, the 
Rev. James M. Buckley, Prof. Cyrus Northrop, 
and a poem written for the occasion by Mrs. 
Mary Clemmer. There will be flags, musie, 
processions, and everything that can give éclaz 
to the celebration, and make the occasion most 
enjoyable by both young and old. 








THE President deserves the thanks and 
hearty commendation of the whole people on 
account of his order to the district-attorney of 
Utah with reference to the Mountain Meadows 
massacre. Some twenty years ago about one 
hundred and fifty emigrants, men, women, and 
children, were brutally slaughtered by Mor- 
mons and Indians. The Mormons were leaders 
in this business of death. The only punishment 
as yet meted out is the recent execution of Lee, 
who was one of the conspirators. The con- 
fession which he made implicates other Mor- 
mons and involves Brigham Young himself. 
The order of the President to District Attorney 
Howard is thoroughly to examine all the evi- 
dence that can be collected bearing upon the 
question ; and, if in his judgment it justifies in- 
dictment, then to take the proper steps to bring 
the guilty to justice. The President assured 
him that, if necessary, he should be sustained 
by the military arm of the Government. All 
this is sight, and the only wonder is that justice 
has been allowed to sleep s0 long over this terri- 
‘le affair. We trust that the President will 
come to the conclusion, if he has not done so 
already, that it is about time that the law of 
the United States against polygamy was en- 
forced in Utah. The Mormons have spit upon 
the law with contempt, and the Government 
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is to add other laws that will secure the execu- 
tion, and, if necessary, reconstruct the funda- 
mental law of the territory of Utah, excluding 
Mormons from the jary-box in all cases in 
which polygamy is the offense charged; and, 
we add, if necessary, excluding them entirely 
from all participation in the govertiment of 
that territory. The case isan extreme one, 
aud the United States should adopt measures 
sufficiently radical avd stringent to root out 
the horrible nuisance of Mormon polygamy. 
The ‘‘rose-water” treatment will not answer. 
Let us try nitric acid. 


IT is a pleasure to record so vigorous a piece 
of repression of rowdyism as that by the faculty 
of Princeton College in the case of the outgoing 
freshman class. It took upon itself to insult in 
&@ coarse, rude, if not brutal way every young 
man that could be found on the streets of Prince- 
ton seeking to enter college. In this, by shouts 
and yells, it disturbed the peace of the public 
street, as well as of the College campus. The 
President commanded the would-be sophbs to 
disperse ; but they refused. The disturbance 
was renewed in a worse form on the second day. 
Finding that the suspension of thirty-two did 
no good, the entire class was suspended by the 
faculty, and all were required instantly to leave 
the town. A little lesson of Christian culture 
ought to, but perbaps would not benefit these 
young and silly brutes. If they will not learn 
to do as they would be done by, if they refuse 
to be taught the savage virtue of politeness and 
kindness to strangers, then their presence can 
be dispensed with. A college is yet in its bar- 
baric age which tolerates such rudeness. 


WE have mentioned in another column the 
acceptance by Professor J. R. Lowell, of Cam- 
bridge, of the mission to Madrid, after having 
declined the offer of the mission to Vienna: 
But it appears that he also declined the mission 
to St. Petersburg; and some surprise has been 
expressed that he should accept the smaller 
legation, when he might have had the more im- 
portant one. He goes to the enly Christian 
government in Europe that still retains the 
slave system within its territory. But,as we 
mention, bis acceptance of the mission to Spain 
was probably because it would enable him to 
fulfill an early project he had formed of making 
a journey in the footsteps of Don Quixote. Of 
course, he resigned his professorship when he 
accepted the diplomatie appointment; but the 
trustees of Harvard have, of course, refused to 
accept it and have given him an indefinite 
leave of absence. 


On the fourth of October, 1876, Governor 
Stone, of Mississippi, addressed a letter to At- 
torney-General Taft, in which he complains 
that false reports were made to the Department 
of Justice of outrages in Mississippi. He said; 

‘“*T am more than willing and have been able 
to execute the laws in Mississippi and conserve 
the public peace. There is neither intimida- 
tion nor threat of intimidation. Both parties 
assemble in public meetings without let or 
hindrance, and both parties canvass without 
interruption in every county. I ask, 
then, as a matter of justice to Mississippi, you 
give me names, dates, and places of wrongs 
alleged to have occurred in this state reported 
to your department. The perpetrators of 
wrongs are responsible to state authorities, and 
Iam able to bring all such to justice and am 
determiced to do so. Ihave done so thus far, 
vague reports to your department to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Mississippi is quiet 
and orderly, affording the most ample protec- 
tion to all. She should not be prejudiced in 
the eyes of the nation on charges evidently 
made for political effect.” 

To this his name was signed, ‘‘J. M. Stone, Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi.”> The date suggests that 
this letter may have been “ for political effect.” 
But since then has occurred the murder of 
Judge Chisolm, his son, and his brave daughter. 
The murderers are still at large, and likely to 
be, as no process of law has been instituted 
against those who committed this atrocious 
political murder. Is Governor Stone “able to 
bring all such to justice,” and, if so, has he got 
over being ‘‘ determined to d» it’? We believe 
he cannot do it, and that he does not want to 
do it, and that his letter was a falsehood, and 
it will be branded as a falsehood as long as the 
blood of that sweet girl is unavenged. 


THe Charleston News (Dem.) in a recent 
issue published a full and in the main true ac- 
count of the Chisolm outrage, characterizing 
it as ‘‘too sickening, too horrible, too revolt- 
img.”? The News is of the opinion that ‘‘ the 
people of Mississippi owe it to themselves to 
investigate the whole affair, in order that they 
who are shown to be guilty may be swiftly and 
sufficiently punished,” adding that ‘‘ this is a 
duty imposed on the state,’’ and that ‘‘ the 
government of Mississippi is in Democratic 
hands.’? Some other Democratic papers at the 
South bave spoken to the same effect; yet 
nothing has yet been done to bring the offend- 
ers to justice and probably nothing will be. 
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that the law could not be executed, owing to the | Mississippi is strongly opposed to any effort te 
Prevalence of the crime. The remedy for this, | execute the law. The hands of Goy. Stone are 


tied, beeause he wants to be nominated for goy- 
ernor and elected next fall; and the local 
authorities can.do nothing, because they are 
really in sympathy with the barbarous murder- 
ers, The United States Government cannot 
act, because the crime does not come under its 
jurisdiction. Wehad hoped that Mississippi- 
ans, from the sheer sense of shame, if from no 
higher motive, would have demanded a 
judicial investigation of this most atrocious 
affair; but, as matters now look, they seem 
rather to glory intheir shame. Not a word of 
remonstance has reached the public from the 
lips or pen of Senator Lamar. Gov. Stone is 
as gentle as a ‘‘sucking dove.’”? The whole 
state sits under the shadow of a stupendous 
and unpunished crime. This is Democratic 
“home rule”’ in Mississippi. 


Tue ill-timed speech of ex-Goyernor Tilden 
at the Mavhattan Club reception furnishes the 
occasion for a long editorial in the New York 
World, renewing, but pot proving the charge 
that Mr. Tilden was cheated out of the Presi- 
dential office by the action of the Electoral 
Commission. The World says that the major- 
ity of the Commission ‘‘ yoted steadily on a 
party basis, and it is this majority that is re- 
sponsible for the final action of the Commis- 
sion.”” How about the minority? Did it not 
also ‘‘yote steadily on a party basis”? The 
World also says that the Republicans secured 
“a majority in the composition of this body.’’ 
Did not the Democrats in both houses of Con- 
gress agree to the appointment of all the mem- 
bers, exeept one, and did they not actually 
participate in their appointment, and did they 
not further agree that the four justices of the 
Supreme Court should select the fifth justice ? 
These facts show that there is no truth in the 
implication that the Republicans virtually 
packed the Commission. There is not a single 
feature in its organization to which the Demo- 
crats were not a party as perfectly as the Re- 
publicaus and to which they did not give their 
consent. The result, of course, was not agree- 
able tothem. The Commission gave them a 
ebance, where before they had none; and be- 
cause this last chance failed them they set up 
the cry of fraud. This is the common cry of 
all defeated parties, and Democrats hope to 
make some eapital out of it. The real difficulty 
with Mr. ‘ilden’s case consists in the fact 
that he did not, according to the Constitution 
and the law, get votes enough to elect him. 
The effort to steal a vote from Oregon failed. 


DIsTRICT-ATPORNEY WOODFORD last week 
filed in the United States District Court of 
this city a complaint in the suit against Mr. 
Tilden for the recovery of unpaid income 
taxes between 1861 and 1871. The amount 
claimed as due to the Government is $141,442.- 
50. The period covered by the claim is the 
one in which Mr. Tilden was engaged in those 
operations to which his huge fortune is mainly 
attributed. The books of the assessor show 
that during this period he paid an average in- 
come tax on only about $15,000 a year. After 
making one return, as required by law, he 
thereafter refused to make amy furthepse- 
turns, and compelled the assesror to estimate 
bis income, with the addition of fifty per cent. 
as a penalty for his refusal to obey the law. 
These general facts were brought to the knowl- 
edge of the public during the recent election 
campaign. Mr. Tilden and his friends under- 
took to explain the case; yet the explanation 
did not mend the matter. We understand that 
Mr. Tilden’s counsel intend to adopt two lines 
_of defense. One is that the Government is 
estopped from any suit by the action of the 
assessor in estimating his imeome; and the 
other is that the statute of limitations bars the 
suit, except with reference to the income tax 
for 1871. The better way for Mr. Tilden’s rep- 
utation, if he has a clean record, is to face the 
music on the merits of the question, without 
any resort to legal technicalities. 


It now looks very much as if Governor Rob- 
inson, of this state, had been thoroughly cap- 
tured by the Tammany Hall politicians, and 
that he will be ready to do their bidding as 
pliantly and submissivelyas did Governor Hoff- 
map, whom they made andthen unmade. The 
Governor bas followed their lead in vetoing 
bills which they opposed, but which, had he 
approved of them, would have reduced the ex- 
penses of the city goveroment and eoutributed 
to the reform of its administration. Tammany 
‘did net.Jike these bills, because they lessened 
its patronage and did not accord with its party 
and political purposes. And, if we may judge 
from the speech of Mr, Clinton, at the recep- 
tion of Governor Robinson, the Tammany 
politicians have determined to defeat, if pos- 
sible, the amendments to the constitution of the 
state in respéct to the government ef cities 
proposed by ex-Governor Tilden’s, commission 
and approved by the last legislature. Every 
Democrat from this city, we believe, in both 
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Mr. Clinton’s speech clearly indicates that it 
will be part of the Tammany policy to prevent 
their final adoption, We hope that many 
Democrats in the country will not obey the 
virtual order of the Tammany Ring ; yet the 
main dependence for carrying the amendments 
through, and thereby working a most desirable 
reform in the government of cities, must be 
upon the Republican party. Reform of political 
abuses is no part of the Tammany creed. 


THe Southern Presbyterian papers seem 
quite content to accept the action of the 
Northern Presbyterian General Assembly as 
concluding for ten years the discussion on 
fraternal relations. They consider it settled, 
and they are pleased, on the whole, that there 
shall be no delegates sent or received and no 
word of Christian sympathy exchanged be- 
tween the two largest Presbyterian bodies in 
the country. And the Northern Presbyterians 
seem to be just as set as they. It is a matter 
of dogged stubbornness, and we doubt if 
either will yield for years. The O14 School 
Assembly, when there was an Old School 
Church,’ during the war denounced as schis™ 
matical, heretical, and blasphemous the action 
and language of the Southern Assembly, 
which declared slavery to be, for substance, 
one of God’s good gifts, which it was their 
duty toconserve. Now the Northern Church 
offer to let bygones be bygones, to acknow- 
ledge mutually each other’s Christian character ; 
and they will do nothing more. The Southern 
Presbyterians demand that the Northern 
Assembly express regret that the words 
schism, heresy, and blasphemy were used, and 
they will accept nothing less ; and so it stands, 
and so it had doubtless better stand, unless, as 
a matter of strategy, the Northern Church 
thinks it best to demand an apology before the 
world for the endorsement of slavery as one of 
God’s beneficent institutions for which it was 
worth while to go to war. But the marvel is 
that the committee on fraternal relations at the 
Chicago Assembly unanimously reported a 
resolution yielding entirely to the Southern de- 
mand. It was rejected by a vote of 230 to 97; 
but the Southerners will not soon forget that 
it was reported by a unanimous vote of the 
committee. 


Now that Mr. Gladden, among the Orthodox 
divines, is attacking the dogma of substitution 
in theology, it may be proper to call attention 
to the fact that Dr. A. C. Barry, a Universalist 
divine, is attracting some attention in the press 
of his denomination by his earnest defense of 
this same doctrine. And we have been sur- 
prised—though we ought not to have been—to 
notice that in the Universalist Divinity School, 
connected with Tufts College, and in which 
there have been thirty-one students the past 
year pursuing a four years’ course of theolog- 
ical study, the regular and only text-book of 
systematic theology studied during the two last 
years is that by Dr. Hodge. In the annual re- 
port of Professor Sawyer, dean of the faculty, 
we find it referred toas a matter of course, with 
no apology or limitation. ‘The tlass entered,” 
says Dr. Sawyer, ‘“‘ upon the study of systematic 
theology, using Dr. Hodge’s large work asa 
text-book and taking up the subject of an- 
thropology.” Dr. Sawyer is charged sometimes 
with holding to a Necessitariansystem. Speak- 
ing of the “ Fourth Yearsmen,”’ or Seniors, the 
dean says: ‘* The class completed the course of 
systematic theology, still using Dr. Hodge’s 
work.” The other text-books used are those 
of Bleek, Hagenbach, Hase, President Porter 
Prof. Hoppin, and other authors, such as are 
studied in the Orthodox seminaries, with the 
exception of the instruction in the special doc- 
trine of Universal Salvation. Indeed, judging 
from this report, we can see no reason why Tufts 
Divinity School might not be a department of 
that in New Haven, or, better, at Princeton, with 
the expense of a single professor to teach the 
arguments for universal salvation. 


WE have enjoyed nota little the following 
extract from an editorial of The Presbyterian 
Banner which is devoted to showing that a year 
ago The Herald and Presbyter was willing to 
giveit up that Dr. E. D. Morrisand Mr. McCune 
were very poor Presbyterians. This is the little 
item of proof which may possibly be thought 
somewhat irrelevant; but that is the fault of 
those who cannot see through a ladder. Says 
The Banner : 


** One year ago the conelusion seemed to have 
been reached that, upon the whole, it would be 
the safest to let Messrs. McCune and Morris go 
and take part with their opponents. In proof 
of this, we publish a note written by Rev. R. 
L. Stanton, D.D., one of the editors of The 
Herald and Presbyter, to Rev. Thomas H. Skin- 
ner, D.D,, after the publication of bis unanswer- 
able reply to the attempted explavation and 
vindication by Rev. E. D. Morris, D.D.. in June 
of last year, of his course in the installation of 
Mr. McCune. That note is as follows: 

“ HERALD AND PRESBYTER OFFICE 
“178 Elm Street, Cincinnati, June 26th iste. $ 

** Dear Doctor: ‘Thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, go and smite Amalek’ (I Sam. xv, 8). 
. . ». ‘And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord’ in Linwood (I Sam. xv, 88). 

‘And he smote them hip and thigh 


With “atgreat slaughter; and he went down | 








and dwelt in the top of the rock Etam’—Look- 
out (Judges xv, 8). Amen. 
** Let us have peace.’—(Chronicles of Grant.) 
“Yours, etc., R. L. STanton.”’ 


“We suggest a comparison of this letter 
with the recent utterances concerning this same 
case in The Herald and Presbyter, of which Rev. 
R. L. Stanton, D. D., is an editor, and with a 
letter from this same Dr. Stanton lately pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT. . . . But this 
letter of Dr. Stanton, one of its editors, writ- 
ten from its own office and on its own letter- 
paper, shows what it thought of ‘flabby liber- 
alism,’ ‘mawkish monstrosity,’ and ‘ piebald 
decision’ one year ago.’? 


Sure enough. “Chops and tomato sauce.” 

Wuat we have said in regard to the loss oj 
probationers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is strongly supported by facts and 
figures given in a contributed article to the 
Pittsburgh Advocate. The writer makes the fol 
lowing statement: 

“At the session of the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence for 1857 there were reported 30,397 mem- 
bers. In the twenty years following there were 
reported (including 1857) 148,661 probationers 
and 10,348 deaths. At the end of the twenty 
years there were reported 5$,683 members. 
These figures show a clear loss, in twenty 
years, of 113,027 probationers; or, in other 
words, out of 148,661 probationers only 35,634 
were received into membership, showing the 
startling fact that it requires over four proba- 
tioners to produce one member of the church.” 
These figures tally with those we gave from 
the ‘‘General Minutes.’? But the writer goes 
on to compare the results on a well-managed 
country station with those on one of the 
largest and most prosperous city stations, On 
the former he finds that since 1858 it has ‘‘re- 
quired considerably over two probationers to 
produce one member,” and on the latter over 
three probationers to produce one member. 
In regard to the alleged loss by removals, the 
writer believes it to be established that the 
“removals are balanced by the receptions by 
certificate.”” As it is altogether improbable 
that the death-rate among probationers is so 
much higher than among members as to ac_ 
count for the losses of the former, what is the 
real explanation? The Advocate’s correspondent 
states, as the result of his observation, that the 
losses are heaviest where the class-meeting is 
not well kept up, and he believes the “grand 
secret in changing a probationer into a lively 
member is to put him to work and keep him at 
it.” Our notion is that the probationary sys- 
tem is a mistake in pelicy and polity. The 
probationer, somehow, does not get into the 
warm spiritual life of the Church, as he would 
if he were taken at once into full member- 
Ship. But is it not strange that 12,000 pastors 
cannot discover where the loose screw is? 





Tue churches in New York and Brooklyn 
owe more than five millions of dollars, which, 
at the rate of seven per cent., involves an an- 
nual interest liability of $350,000. This, at 
$5,000 a year, which is probably too high an 
average, would pay the salaries of seventy min- 
isters. Church debts are sometimes a neces- 
sity, and as a temporary necessity they are 
sometimes wise; yet the policy of build- 
ing large, very expensive, and extravagant- 
ly fitted churches, and running heavily in 
debt for them, which is the source of nearly all 
these mortgages, is, for a general rule, a very 
bad policy. There must be a very strong pros- 
pect of increased strength to justify it or make 
it wise. A great many church organizations 
have been ruined by debts that ought never to 
have been contracted. The best thing that a 
church can do, if in debt, is at the earliest 
practicable period to set about the work of get- 
ting rid of it. No church should ever run its 
annual expenses at a rate that gradually piles 
up an increasing debt. This policy, continued 
for a few years, will surely land it in bank- 
ruptcy. 


Ir is announced that Brook Farm,in Massa- 
chusetts, has been sold, for the purpose of 
being converted into a cemetery. It could not 
be put to a more becoming use. It was a 
cemetery already of historic dignity. Brook 
Farm was the grave of the wild schemes of 
many amiable enthusiasts who have become 
practical and prosperous men of affairs since they 
buried their social vagaries in that stony soil. 
Seeing what sort of men George Ripley, Charles 
A. Dana, George W. Curtis, and many others 
of less reputation have since become, it hardly 
seems credible that they once attempted to re- 
form the world by cultivating cabbages and 
pumpkins at Brook Farm. But “‘so runs the 
world away,’’ and the nursery of social re- 
forms has become a cemetery. ° 


A LARGE and enthusiastic meeting of the 
friends of temperance was last week held in 
Brooklyn, for the purpose of devising the 
ways and means of shutting.up the tippling 
shops in that city. The recent decision of 
the Court of Appeals confines the excise law 
in this state to tavern licenses, and excludes sa- 
loons and restaurants, that really do most of 
the work in the death-dealing business of mak- 
ing drunkards. Chancellor Crosby, of this 
city, in his address at the Brooklyn meeting, 
said that in these two cities there were ten 





thousand groggeries selling liquor without any 
protection against legal penalties. He charac- 
terized them as “the monstrous machinery of 
hell,’? and called upon the citizens of Brooklyn 
to unite and organize their forces to secure a 
prompt and vigorous execution of the law. A 
movement has been started in this city, which 
has already extended to other cities of the 
state, for the purpose of entering upon a gen- 
eral prosecution of the keepers of these grog- 
geries, thus giving them moral and legal sua- 
sion at the same time. Here is work to be 
done ; work, too, that will need money to pay 
its expenses and make it effective ; and, if the 
friends of temperance throughout the state 
will march into line and co-operate with each 
other, they tan and will, under the law as ex- 
pounded by the Court of Appeals, greatly re- 
duce the number of these retail groggeries and 
thereby lessen the temptations to liquor drink- 
ing. It is a good time to charge upon the 
common enemy with the whole strength of 
their concentrated power and influence. 


THe U. 8. man-of-war ‘ Alliance,” of the 
Mediterranean Squadron, lately made a trip 
from Beirit to Tripoli, Latakia, and Mersiue, 
having on board the U. 8. consul of Beirit. 
They brought away sundry ancient inscriptions 
from Tarsus that have not yet been examined. 
But the ship appeared at Latakia in a most 
favorable time. The feeling was such that for 
some days the Christians, especially the 
women, hardly dared venture into the street, 
and there had been several minor Moslem out- 
rages. When a telegram reached the U. 8. 
vice-consul that the ‘‘ Alliance’? would be 
there the next day, and the news was made 
known, there was great rejoicing and the 
Christians of all sects agreed to keep a general 
holiday on the arrival of the frigate. She came 
about seveno’clockin the morning, and the 
holiday immediately begun. The streets were 
full of Christians, saluting, congratulating, 
and kissing each other; and when the officers 
of the ship and the U. 8. consul went on shore, 
to the vice-consul’s house, deputations came 
from all the different Christian bodies (and 
monasteries as well), to express their joy at 
their deliverance from fear of outbreak and 
possible massacre. They would remember this 
day as a great day of many years, as one of de- 
liverance, and would pray always for the 
officers of the ship and the U. 8. consul. Ata 
dinner given the officers, in the court of the 
vice-consul’s house, hundreds came around to 
bless the deliverers. The ship, armed with 9 
inch and one 11-inch guns, had some target 
practice off the town, which added to the im- 
pression. Thus the visit of the “‘ Alliance ’’ not 
only put the American citizens in safety, but 
doubtless saved all the Christians of the region 
from serious trouble. 





.... Seldom hasa more utter and complete 
destruction befallen a people than that inflicted 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants of Mount 
Carmel, Ill., by the tornado of a fortnight ago. 
We have seen photographs of the scene of 
destruction, which make it appear as if the 
buildings had been passed through a quartz- 
crushing mill. It was a small city, of 2,200 in- 
habitants, of whom a score were killed, a hun- 
dred more wounded, while the pecuniary loss 
of over $400,000 is a heavier burden, propor- 
tionately, than fell upon the people of Chica- 
go at the time of its great fire. The mayor of 
Mount Carmel, Mr. R. 8. Gordon, says that a 
hundred families are homeless and penniless. 
There ought to be liberal ai sent to them, and 
it may be sent to the mayor, or to Mr. T. J. 
Shannon, chairman of the Mount Carmel Re- 
lief Committee. 


....The Mobile (Ala.) Register is not pleased 
with ‘‘ this Decoration-Day twaddle ”’ over the 
Confederate and the Union dead. ‘‘God knows 
who was right,” says The Register. “‘We know 
who was right, and God knows that the South 
was right. God used the South as the means of 
evangelizing and liberating 4,000,000 Africans.”’ 
Yes; and God used Abraham Lincoln, General 
Grant, and the Union armies to conquer the 
greatest rebellion of history and stamp into the 
dust the vilest system upon which the sun ever 
shone—not because slaveholders chose it, but 
against their choice. 


....dudge Black, of Pennsylvania, is said to 
be engaged in preparing a scathing review of 
the decisions of the Electoral Commission. 
We suggest to the Judge, who is one of the 
keenest of law writers, that, while he is about 
it, he might as well prepare a scathing review 
of the Constitution of the United States. We 
are no admirers of the electoral system ; yet, 
under that system, Rutherford B. Hayes was 
and Samuel J. Tilden was not elected. The 
decisions of the Electoral Commission simply 
gave effect to the plain meaning of the Consti- 
tution. 

.... When fhe Presbyterians of Canada 
united, a year ortwo ago, there were a few, led 
by the Rey. Gavin Lang, who, with Scotch 
stubbornness, opposed the consolidation and 
refused to acquiesce in the decision of the ma- 
jority. Mr. Lang {has formed a Synod in con- 
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nection with the Church of Scotland, which 
has just held its annual meeting. Although 
Mr. Lang failed jn his attempt through the 
courts to have the funds of the united church 
divided, the Synod does not propose to give 
up the case without making one more effort. 

....The Lutherans, unlike the Methodists 
and Presbytcrians, have not an excessive sup- 
ply of ministers. On the contrary, according 
to The Lutheran Observer, there are ‘‘fields of 
work” in the Lutheran Church “ that would 
tempt an angel, waiting for ministers,’’ and 
“the vacant churches are so clamorous that 
they are unwilling to wait until the young men 
have completed their course in the seminary.” 
If there are any Presbyterian ministers ‘‘ lying 
around loose,” they will undoubtedly be warm- 
ly received by the Lutheran General Synod. 

«..-The St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer-Press says 
that in certain Western states, including Obio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, any currency scheme is 
quite sure to have a wide popularity, provided 
it has the indispensable recommendation of en- 
abling the debtor class to cheat their creditors4 
In this way it accounts for the popularity of the 
greenback and of the silver dollar. We do not 
know that Western are more inclined than 
Eastern debtors to be cheaters; yet, if debtors 
are silver men because they are debtors, then 
they are in favor of cheating. 


....Here is a case of ecclesiastical tyranny to 
which we call the attention of Dr. Lees, of En- 
gland. The Rey. Henry Macdougall, rector of 
St. Michael’s, Stamford, England, havingtwice 
since Easter administered the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in his church in ‘‘unfermented 
wine,’’ on Saturday received a communication 
from the Bisrhop of Lincoln prohibiting him 
from repeating the practice, Mr. Macdougall 
only returned to his parish a few months since, 
after having undergone twelve months’ inbibi- 
tion for intemperance. 


....While Bishop Pierce, of the Southern 
Methodist Church, has, on account of his 
feeble health, been by formal resolution urged 
by the College of Bishops ‘‘to give special at- 
tention to his health during the coming sum- 
mer,’’ and especially to ‘‘decliae attending any 
district conferences the rest of the year,’’ bis 
father, Dr. Lovick Pierce, is reported as in ad- 
mirable health, and traveling considerable dis- 
tances and preaching with much vigor,’ al- 
though nearly a hundred years old. 


....The Rey. Fergus Ferguson, who, like Mr, 
Macrae, has been active in advoéating a revision 
of the Westminster Standards by the Synod of 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, has 
announced his intention of withdrawing from 
the Church. The Synod having strongly con- 
demned those who have been criticising the 
Standards, Mr. Ferguson regards its deliverance 
as charging him with violating his ordination 
yows, and he is not willing to remain in the 
Church under that imputation. 


...eThe Government of Finland, that has 
hitherto had a strictly silver currency, has re- 
cently decided to abandon it altogether and sub- 
stitute gold. The fall in the value of silver and 
its fluctuations in price are assigned as the 
reason. We presume that Finland and Ger- 
mapy would be very glad to have the United 
States remonetize silver, since this would fur- 
nish them a good market forits sale. Whether 
it would work well for this country is, how- 
ever, quite a different question. 


....The Detroit Tribune has been sounding 
the Republicans of Michigan in regard to the 
President’s Southern policy. Of the letters re- 
ceived from the leading Republicans of the 
state seventeen unqualifiedly endorse the 
policy; eight give it a qualified approval, with 
the expression of regret over the results; three 
are doubtful ; four are emphatic in condemn- 
ing the policy ; and all declare an earuest pur- 
pose to adhere to the Republican party and 
sustain the Administration. 

....-In a recent letter to The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Moncure D. Conway wrote of “ Prof. 
Marsh, who has enabled science to explore the 
history of animal life in the earth to a degree 
proportionate with the unfolding of its human 
civilization by Dr. Schliemann,” and “ Prof, 
Marsh, the best living scholar in Anglo Saxon,”’ 
in such a way that the careless might confound 
the two. But Prof. F. A. March’s name has 
repeatedly been printed ‘“‘ Marsh’ in Harvard 
catalogues. 

....Mr. Simmons, the collector at the port 
of Boston, who is noted as a caucus manager 
and political wirepuller, heard some square 
talk from the President last week on the sub- 
ject of civil service reform. He wanted to 
know whether the President was really in earn- 
est in his order with regard to the New York 
Custom-house. .We presume that he went 
away a wiser man and trust that he will profit 
by his new light. The President meaus it to 
the letter. 

...-The end of the Sewickley Sunday case is 
not likely to be reached for a good while to 
come, as Elder Nevin has gone to Europe, to be 
absent a year or two, and no action can be had 
until he returns. Heis not the publisher of 
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the Sunday paper; but the brother of the pub 
lisher, and owned a quarter interest in the 
paper, Which seems to put him very nearly in 
the same position as Deacon Bross, who owns 
an interest less than controlling in the Chicago 
Tribune. 

.. Attorney-General Fairchild has returned 
to Tweed his so called confession of the facts 
in regard to the great Tammany plunder, as 
the basis on which Tweed hoped to be released 
from prison, and decided to leave him to his 
fate under the operation of law. This ends 
any present hope of escape, as there is no law 
for his release without paying back the stolen 
funds. It is quite possible that he may con- 
clude to tell his story to the public. 


.. Gen. M. C. Butler writes : 


‘We have a new era in South Carolina, and 
under Hampton’s administration confidently 
anticipate a stride forward in every department 
of life, which will bring happiness, wealth. 
and contentment in its train to all classes an: 
conditions of our people. The Millennium has 
not come, but the messenger of peace has, and 
we rejoice.” 


This from Gen. M. C, Butler! 
Hamburgh! Humbug! 


.+--1f the West Point cadets have any sense 
of shame, it ought to overcome them when they 
contrast with their disgraceful treatment of 
Cadet, now Lieut. Flipper the action of the 
seniors of Brown University in electing a col 
ored member as class orator. The graduating 
cadets said they ‘‘couldn’t associate with a 
nigger.’? That’s acase where ‘‘ can’t”? means 
won’t and indicates an unregenerate heart. 


** Peace |”? 


.-The great question which will be before 
Congress and the people during the next win- 
ter’s session will be: How we shall amend the 
Constitution of the United States so as to elect 
a President by direct vote of the people? We 
publish this week two valuable articles—one 
bearing upon the common sense of the subject, 
by Dr. Elisha Mulford, and one on the history 
of it, by Dr. Spear. 


..-Sensible always. Dom Pedro has been 
assiduovsly attending the meetings of the sci- 
entific societies in Paris. An “‘ American gen- 
tleman”’—South American, we trust—read a 
paper before the Geographical Society on the 
Pampas, in which he managed to introduce so 
much flattery of the Emperor of Brazil that 
the latter left the room, in token of his dis- 
pleasure. 


....Senator Oglesby, of Illinois, says that 
the President’s policy ought to be allowed to 
“have afair shake,’ and that the wise thing 
for Republicans to do is to support it, for party 
reasons, if for no other. There is good sense 
in this remark. Republicans surely can gain 
nothing by adopting a course that must secure 
their own defeat and bring the Democrats into 
power. 


.. Bishop Ames, one of the solid men of the 
Methodist Church, is said to have remarked 
that the effect of the teachings of those ex- 
tremists who profess entire sanctification is to 
produce a ‘‘ huge wen on the spiritual body and 
to dwarf all other parts of it.’? The Bishop will 
have to be careful. Some of his episcopal asso- 
ciates are said to hold that doctrine. 


..- The English have succeeded remarkably 
well in pumping speeches out of our reticent 
ex-President. Last week he made a speech 
that filled thirty-two lines of a newspaper re- 
port. The American people will not complain, 
especially since General Grant has had the good 
sense to say only wise and sensible things. His 
honors have not turned his head. 


..A non-partisan civil service reform club 
has been organized in this city, under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. Dr. Bellows. Allright. The 
more such clubs the better. The people have 
on this subject before them a hard battle to 
fight with the politicians; aud, if they mean to 
win, they must pursue the contest with un- 
sleeping vigilance. 

..“‘Harvard has already made arrange- 


ments for the examinations of women for ad- 
mission in 1878,’’—Boston Daily Advertiser, June 


“The question of the admission of wo- 
men to Harvard College has never been con- 
sidered by the authorities, andis not one of the 
changes to be expected in this generation.””— 
Boston Daily Advertiser, June 14th, 

..-Decided and shocking irreverence! A 
Methodist paper, the Philadelphia Christian 
Standard, etc., wonders if the new hymn-book 
must receive the ‘‘sanction of that remarkable 
body (the General Conference) before it goes 
into the churches.” 


..Messrs, Neale (Baptist), Murray (Congre- 
gationalist), Phillips Brooks (Episcopalian), 
and Meredith (Methodist) took part in the an- 
niversary of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, undeterred by Mr. Moody’s rebuke. 


..“‘A theological graduate’? asks us 
whether there is a ministerial bureau in this 
city where “ clergymen might hear of oppor- 
tunities to preach.” There is—at 97 Varick 
Street. 


--.-Senator Stanley Matthews expresses the 
confident belief that the Republicans of Ohio 





will carry the state this fall. We certainly hope 
that he is right. 

---.lt is always easy to know what is going 
to happen in France, but always hard to learn 
what has happened. 

-»+-Dr. A. L. Stone, of California, is recov- 
ering his health among the trout-brooks of 
California. 


Publisher's Beyartment, 


SooTHING anp HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curi 





every case. 

No remedy known = 4 Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 


and always proves true. 


Tue delicate structure of the skin renders 
it sensitive to the slightest obstructions, 
whether arising from sunburn, dust, or the 
changing air and wind. Buryert’s KAt- 
— is prepared expressly to remove 
these, 


EE 
Dr. Pricr’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
are made from the fruit, and do not have 
the turpentine odor observable in those 
usually sold. 





OFF FOR EUROPE. 


HuNDREDs of people are leaving our 
shores for Europe during the present month. 
Some go for their health, others on busi- 
ness, but the large majority are pleasure- 
seekers. The steamers that left New York 
last Saturday were filled to overflowing. 
A large number of them were ministers, on 
their way to Scotland, to attend the great 
Pan-Presbyterian Conference, at Edin- 
burgh, in July. Many more clergymen are 
still to go. The State Steamship Company, 
whose steamers sail from New York to 
Glasgow every Thursday, are carrying 
many delegates to the Conference; and, as 
this is strictly a first-class line, with good 
steamers, excellent accommodation, and 
safe management, it should be tried by 
those who have not already engaged pas- 
sage. Special rates may be obtained from 
the general managers, Austin, Baldwin & 
Co., of 72 Broadway, this city. Clergymen 
and delegates to the Conference can obtain 
tickets through to Edinburgh and return, 
and a similar reduction is made to parties 
of ten or more. Full information will be 
given by applying at or writing to the office 
of the company, 72 Broadway. 





LAWN-MOWERS AND TOOLS. 


THOUSANDS in and near New York are 
about moving off into the country for the 
summer. They all will want or should 
want a full supply of tools and agricul- 
tural implements, to fit them for out-door 
exercise or hard work. A good Lawn- 
Mower has become almost indispensable to 
every well-regulated country home. It is 
wanted almost every day, in clipping the 
grass on croquet-grounds and all about the 
house. Nice Lawn-Rakes are also wavted- 
The boys want them and the girls will be 
all the better for using them. The flower 
garden and the vegetable garden will also 
demand daily attention. But you can do 
nothing without the tools to work witb. 
We will tell just where to go for a full 
supply of all these things. It is to A. B. 
Cohu’s, 197 Water Street, this city. He has 
a full stock of everything you want in this 
line, including Refrigerators, Filters, and 
Water Coolers, etc. If you cannot visit 
this popular establishment in person, send 
immediately for a price-list and catalogue, 
which will give you all the information you 
require. Mr. Cohu is a reliable man and 
will give his personal and best attention to 


all orders, 
EE 


MASSASOIT HOUSE. 


OnE of the most famous hotels in New 
England is the Massasoit House, at Spring- 
field, Mass. Its name 1s familiar even to 
those who have never visited Springfield. 
Its popularity is acknowledged by all trav- 
elers in the East. Its proximity to the sta- 
tion, where all the railroads concentrate, 
makes it a most convenient place for taking 
a hurried meal. Its cuisine is excellent.” A 
large farm belonging to the hotel daily sup- 
plies the table with all the delicacies and 
substantials that the market can afford. 
The rooms of the hotel are well furnished 
and the house throughout is kept up in first- 
class style. The prices are reasonable and 
the Massasoit House always has been and 





‘always will be a success, 


SARATOGA. 


THE EXCELSIOR, RED, STAR, AND HIGH 
ROCK SPRINGS. 








SARATOGA, June 16th, 1877. 


A visit full of interest was made to-day 
to the 


EXCELSIOR AND UNION SPRINGS, 


about a mile in the eastern direction from 
the town, both of which are under the same 
Management. 

The Excelsior Spring is too old and well 
known to make a history of it here inter- 
esting, but a few facts relating to the pres- 
ent improved method of placing its waters 
before the public are especially worthy of 
note. Some little time back, Mr. A. R. 
Lawrence, the efficient head of the com- 
pany, introduced a patent barrel, of a nature 
at once tending to retain all the valuable 
qualities of the water quite beyond the 
time in which it would ordinarily be con- 
sumed. All the springs have adopted a 
similar package. 

The barrels or reservoirs are made of the 
stoutest oak, and are carefully lined with 
block tin, of a very bright and handsome ap- 
pearance. Two tubes of the same metal 
are also fixed inside, one running from the 
top end to within a few inches of the bot- 
tom of the barrel, and the other just pierc- 
ing the barrel-head. These, when finished 
and thoroughly tested as to their capacity 
for withstanding the pressure of the gaseous 
water they are to hold, are placed in the 
barreling-room, and the long tube attached 
to the supply-pipe, which runs twelve feet 
below the overflow. The water is then 
forced in by hydrostatic pressure, gradual- 
ly rising from the bottom, thus retaining 
all the gas, and not requiring to be again 
recharged when placed on draught. A bar- 
rel holding thirty gallons can be filled in 
this way in the short space of five minutes, 
and is then carefully sealed by screws and 
ready for shipment to any part of the 
world. 

The trademark of the spring—that of a 
bottle (in which the water is also put up) 
with the words ‘‘ Excelsior Spring, Sara- 
toga, N. Y.,” blown in, and a marble base, 
with draught-tube, bearing the same inscrip- 
tion—is now thoroughly known to almost 
every one who uses the Saratoga waters to 
any extent at all, and this spring is every- 
where recognized as a powerful agent in 
alleviating and curing the sufferings of the 
diseased body. 

The Excelsior is about the furthest re- 
moved from the town, and in riding back 
through Spring Avenue the first fountain 
of consequence that is met is the 


RED SPRING, 


which has been known for nearly a cen- 
tury. Within the last half a dozen years 
it has been retubed, and its qualities newly 
presented to public notice. It is a remark- 
able water, and the ingredients of lime, 
magnesia, chloride of sodium, iron, and 
other efficient properties are so large that 
it will be interesting to give the analysis 
below, made by Prof. John H. Appleton, 
of Brown University, Providence, R. I.: 

Bicarbonate of Lithia. LiO, HO, 2 CO.. 28 qutins. 


Bicarbonate of Soda, NaO, HO,2CO.. 15.327 
Bicarbonate of Magnesia. MgO, HO, 2 


ilnes. Scdduccecscsesces . 422.413 = * 
Bicarbonate of Lime. CaO, HO, 2 co. “101. = * 
Chloride of Sodium. NaCl..............+ 5 
Chloride of Potassium. KCl............ . ot - 
Alumina and Sesquioxide of Iron....... 2.10 “ 
GTR G Rs 0 0100090000006 00, 00. cowrceeeseeeccoccace 3.255 =“ 
Phosphates....... eccccsccccecccccccoccccecs a trace, 

Total.......... pi Fe ee 254.719 grains. 


Now, here is a mixture, each ingredient 
of which is universally prescribed to 
counteract disease. But take them thus 
skillfully compounded by Nature, and the 
medicinal effect cannot be otherwise than 
marvelous. The great efficacy of this water 
depends upon the peculiar combination of 
its properties, and to-day it is one of the 
most popilar springs in Saratoga. 
A little further on is the celebrated 


STAR SPRING, 


with its 407.555 cubic inches of carbonic 
acid gas to the gallon. It is well said that 
it changes the morbid condition of the 
whole system, for no one can drink this 
water without experiencing a very enliv- 
ening effect, and it is also remarkable for 
the parts of iodine and bromide that are 





contained in it, Nine grains of the former 





and fourteen of the latter are found ina 
quart by a strict analysis, and this, together 
with large quantities of lime and magnesia, 
make it a very valuable water 

There is no spring in Saratoga that has 
grown faster in repute since its. dis- 
covery, some thirty years ago, than this 
same Star Spring; and, as it is impossible 
for all its friends and patrons to remain in 
the vicinity all the year around, or visit it 
even every summer, its proprietors have 
placed it on draught in almost every city 
and town of the United States, where it 
can be had at slight cost. 

And now for an account of the 


HIGH ROCK SPRING, 


the father of them all, where the historical 
Sir Wm. Johnson was brought on a litter 
by his Indian friends of the Mohawk tribe, 
in the year 1767. Itis worth a visit to the 
spring to examine the peculiar dome. 
shaped rock out of which the water flows, 
bubbling over the sides, reminding one 
of a veritable volcano sending forth its 
smoke and lava. After a hearty dinner, 
especially, High Rock water is in great de- 
mand, for it at once relieves the sense of 
oppression usually felt in such cases, at 
the same time imparting a vigor to the 
stomach and correcting all acids. 

The greatest care is taken to exclude all 
impure or fresh watersthat may be flowing 
near it. Itis a great tonic and a wonder- 
ful corrector of the kidneys and liver, puri- 
fles and renovates the whole system, clears 
and beautifies the complexion, and prolongs 
life. What more can one ask of this fount 
ain? And the faith in its power should be 
‘great, for it cometh not from man, but is a 
gift of Nature. 


(ae RR 


GILMORE'S GARDEN. 


New Yorx’s most popular summer 
amusement is undoubtedly Gilmore’s Gar- 
den Concerts. They are given every even- 
ing in the great Hippodrome building, 
bounded by Fourth and Madison Avenues 
and Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh 
Streets and easily reached by all the stage 
and car-routes. An entire change of pro- 
gramme is made each evening, so that the 
same people are attracted there many 
nights during the season. Every stranger 
to town, of course, includes Gilmore’s Gar- 
den as one of the sights of the city. People 
come, too, from all the accessible points 
about the metropolis, and the constantly- 
increasing crowds show that the music is 
thoroughly appreciated. Gilmore’s famous 
band is the chief attraction; but the pro- 
gramme includes vocal and instrumertal, 
as well as orchestral music. Only selec- 
tions from the most eminent composers are 
given. The grand classic night is Thurs- 
day evening of this week, when Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony will be rendered 
entire. 








WILLIAM S. LEIGH. 


Some rare bargains in carpets are now 
being offered at the store of William 8. 
Leigh, of 161 Eighth Avenue, corner of 
Eighteenth Street, this city. Ciose buyers 
should take advantage of these .reduced 
prices and examine Mr. Leigh’s stock be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. Mr. Leigh,who 
was formerly with W. & J. Sloane, of this 
city, has been brought up in the carpet 
trade and thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness, With his removal to Eighth Avenue, 
he has increased his facilities for transact- 
ing business. His large stock now in- 
cludes, among other things, oil-cloths, mat- 
tings, rugs, mats, window-shades, curtains, 
and cornices. All of these goods are in 
new and fresh patterns and are sold at 
prices lower than last season’s figures. If 
you wish to be pleased with what you pur- 
chase, call on William 8. Leigh, 161 Eighth 
Avenue. 








REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WaAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Ironciaps for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 
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Tue facilities ‘of travel between New 

York and Boston’ are rapidly increasing. 
By means of the Air Line Railroad and the 
New York and New England Road t wenty- 
three miles of ‘travel are saved between the 
two cities. Passengers may leave the Grand 
Central’ Depet at 1 and 11:35 P. M., and 
getto Boston at 8:30 P.M: and early the 
next morning respectively. Passengers for 
the’ White Mountains’ may leave New York 
at 11:35 P. M., and, changing cars at Put- 
nam, Conn., the next morning, may sleep on 
the top of Mount Washington in the evening, 
the quickest time made between New York 
and the White Mountains. Trains leave 
Boston at 9 A. M.,6 P. M.,and7P. M., going 
through to New York; and also, by means 
of the steamer ‘‘ Maryland,” continuing 
through to Philadelphia and Washington. 
On returning, you may leave Washington at 
1 P. M. and Poiladelphia at 7 P. M., and be 
in Boston for breakfast the next morning. 
By this route President Hayes goes next 
week from Washington to Boston. Pull- 
man sleeping and drawing-room cars are 
attached to all these trains. Travelers who 
wish to go partly by water between New 
York and Boston will find the old Norwich 
line a thoroughly safe and reliable route. 
Two trains leave daily the New York and 
New England Depot, at 6 and 7 P. M.—the 
latter an hour earlier than any other Sound 
line—and connect at New London with the 
elegant steamers ‘‘City of New York,” ‘‘City 
of Boston,” and ‘‘City of Lawrence,” which 
reach New York at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Returning by these Sound steamers, 
you leave Pier 40 North River, New York, 
at 5 P. M. The increasing travel shows 
most clearly that the public are appreciat- 
ing these several-routeseand the thoroughly 
organized and. efficient manner in which 
they are conducted. 





A WELL-KNOWN CLOTHING 
HOUSE. 


A vast amount of clothing is bought in 
this city that is not worth half the money 
that is paid for it. To buy from concerns 
thst are little known and whose responsi- 
bility is doubtful is generally a risky un- 
dertaking. It is pre-eminently so in the 
clothing business. But such a house as 
Traphagen & Co., of this city, are so well 
known and have so long had the confi- 
dence of the people that it is almost un- 
necessary to call attention to their adver- 
tisement, in another column. This firm 
sells reliable clothing—neither better nor 
worse than itis represented to be; and the 
prices are as low as honest dealing and the 
laws of trade will allow. The best cloth- 
ing for the least money is the motto of this 
house. Flannel suits, well made and of 
excellent material, are selling at from $10 
to $18; business suits are ranging from 
$8 to $20; and boys’ suits can be bought 
anywhere from $8 to $15. Everything 
else 4in the_clcthing line is equally low. 
The central location of Traphagen & Co., 
at the junction of Third and Fourth Ave- 
nues, or Nos. 398, 400, and 402 Bowery, is 
an advantage to them, and the public may 
rest assured that they will be entirely 
satisfied with whatever purchases they 
make of Traphagen & Co. 





PIANO TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Tue demand for a strictly first-class 
piano, at moderate price, has been met by 
the old-established house of Haines Broth 
ers. This house is now producing a Seven 
Octave Piano, the only seven octave one 
they manufacture. It is of beautiful finish 
without and of most excellent workman- 
ship within, and is in every respect a per- 
fectly reliable piano. This instrument, 
sold at a price which is within the reach of 
persons of moderate means, is meeting with 
great popular favor. ‘‘One price and one 
style” may be considered the motto of this 
piano. The piano is worthy the attention 
of everybody who thinks of buying. 

The sweetness of tone of the Haines 
pianos and their durability are vouched 
for by thousands who have given them the 
test of constant use for years. 

Our readers who) cannot call at the spa- 
cious warerooms, 145 and 147 Fifth Ave- 
nue, should send to Hatnes BRoTHERs for 
a descriptive circulat, which will be sent 
by return of mail.—Zz. 


THE [INDEPENDENT 
PROM NEW YORK TO BOSTON. . DRY.,GOODS. - 





Le Bouri.ureR Bros,, the well-known 
dry goods merchants of No. 48 East 14th 
Street, this city, are- making immense re- 
ductions" in all the departments of their 
establishment during the. remainder of the 
month, which cannot fail to draw a throng 
of ladies. For instance, silk-and-wool 
striped grenadines, which have been selling 
at $1 and 75 cents per yard, have ‘been 
marked down to 50 and 60 cents; and 
extra fine black Hernani, formerly $2 and 
$2.50, are now selling at from $1.25 te 
$175 per yard. Equal reductions have 
been made in some choice black silks, late- 
ly received from Lyons, France, and also 
in fancy silks. The large stock of dress 
goods is being sold off rapidly, and some 
excellent bargains may be made in ladies’ 
underwear, bathing dresses, hosiery, rib- 
bons, and sashes. The French embroid- 
ered pillow-shams, which were opened on 
Monday, is one of the largest stocks that 
have ever been offered for sale in this city. 
But full particulars may be found in an- 
other column, in the advertisement of Le 
Boutillier Bros. 





CHEAP CARPET STORE. 





THE carpet store of Sheppard Knapp, on 
Sixth Avenue, is known and known favor- 
ably to thousands of our readers, both in 
and out of the city. It is an immense es- 
tablishment and is conducted strictly on 
business principles. It is their purpose al- 
ways to offer the best goods, in every vari- 
ety, at the very lowest market prices 
There is no more reliable house in the city 
than that of Sheppard Knapp, and our 
friends in the country can safely rely on 
the statements made by him in our adver- 
tising columns, and safely entrust him with 
their orders and their money. He willin 
any event deal fairly and act squarely, as 
we have reason to know from many years’ 
experience. Mr. Knapp is now offering his 
clearing-out sale and during the remainder 
of the month some very favorable bargains 
may be made. ; 





THE HARTFORD STEAMERS, 


“STATE OF NEW YORK” AND “ CITY OF 
HARTFORD ” 





A VERY pleasant excursion is offered by 
the management of this line to Hartford 
and return for two dollars. 

The Boats leave Peck Slip every week 
day, at 4 P. M., and pass up the Sound, 
where it is delightfully cool after a hot day 
in the city. 

Every accommodation can be had on 
board, and both the dollar and half a-dol- 
lar table are furnished with the best the 
market affords. City people are finding ex- 
ceedingly pleasant summer homes on the 
banks of the Connecticut, at farm-houses 
and hotels, where they can readily be vis- 
ited by the head of the family every Satur 
day night. ; 





HATS. 


A GREAT variety of hats for gentlemen 
can now be seen at Burke’s, 214 Broadway, 
in the Park Bank Building, this city. All 
styles of straw and felt hats for summer 
use are in stock, and the prices are as low 
as could reasonably be expected. 








THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 


Now that Summer is coming, it behooves 
us to keep cool. No place like the famous 
haunts of the mountains cf Colorado, in 
and about Denver. Hundreds of people, 
tired of the resorts of the East, are going. to 
spend the summer in the grand old Rocky 
Mountains, amid its charming parks, ma- 
jestic peaks, with perpetual snow, grand 
canyons, clear sky, magic atmosphere, and 
wonderful waters, which give health to the 
invalid. The popular Kansas Pactric 
RAILWAY, With its steel rails and automatic 
air-brakes, is the favorite Tourist Route 
and the only line running Pullman cars 
from Kansas City to Denver. Low round- 
trip rates from all-Eastern cities. 

Descriptive Tourist Circulars, Maps, 
Guides sent free upon application to D. E. 
CoRNELL, General Passenger Agent, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





Tue Best MeEpicaAL TALENT endorses 
Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa for 


the use of invalids, as well as persons in |! 


health. Travelers and students tind it most 





convenient, as it-is prepared for use in one 
minute, without boiling: yy 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either. procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 


74 5 hehe 








FOURTH OF JULY. 


ALREADY the™boys; of~all-ages—up to 
binety—are beginning to talk about the 
Fourth of July, and it is a settled thing 
in this country that there can be no 
real celebration anywhere without Frrs- 
WORKS in the evening. One day in the year 
our pent-up patriotism must have a little 
indulgence, at the risk of shocking the 
nerves of the matron.of.the house and her 
sympathizing daughters. A leopard, we 
know, can’t change his spots; and the 
boys, we know, won’t change their sports 
on our national holiday. They will have 
crackers and torpedoes, a few Roman can- 
dles, and a few rockets, and, ‘‘if father will 
only be liberal,” they will expect also sun- 
dry other more startling and beautiful 
**powder works.” Now, under proper reg- 
ulation and parental supervision, there is 
no danger whatever in this amusement. 
Old John Adams, the patriot, thankful for 
our national deliverance, told us all to fire off 
cannon, ring the bells, and at least once a 
year make a noise about our independence. 
He was a wise man. 

Now all these sage and timely remarks of 
ours are made for a special purpose—viz., to 
introduce to all our readers again, as we 
have done before in years past, the corpara- 
tion known as ‘‘ The Unexcelled Fireworks 
Company,” 112 Chambers Street, New 
York, where can be found everything in 
fireworks and flags that can be desired for 
a proper Fourth-of-July celebration. It is 
a responsible, reliable concern. They deal 
directly with the people and fill orders for 
apy amount of goods, large or small, that 
may be called for. Printed pricc-lists, 
with full particulars, will be sent by mail, 
free to all parties, on application. Now is 
the time to move, for it will take time to 
get the information, so as to decide what is 
wanted, and time to send the orders, and 
time to get the goods. Atthevery last end 
of June or early in July orders always 
crowd, prices sometimes advance largely, 
and, hence, it is neither wise, safe, nor 


economical to delay in attending to this 
matter. See advertisement, on page 22. 





CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


THE lady readers of THE INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. They mean business, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of course, call 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by 
sending for samples. Remember, there is 
no risk in this matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders. 
The business of ordering goods from the 
|country is rapidly increasiug, and our city 
merchznts are firm iatheir determination 
| to give perfect satisfactionto all these calls, 
' Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 








COMMUNION WINE. 


| ‘THE grape crop of A. Speer’s vineyards 
‘in New Jersey promises this year to be 
one-third more than any previous year. 
‘His vineyards in New Jersey and the pro- 
‘ducts from the grapes he purchases have en- 
abled him to keep a stock four years ahead. 
None sold less than four years old. It has 
become a popular wine for communion pur- 
poses. 
_ York. 





$$ 

THE biscuits and articles made with Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder are really 
elegant, and: it is absolutely pure and 





wholesome. 


Salesrooms 34 Warren Street, New 
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“WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST 
' BE TRUE.” 


THE incontrovertible testimony offered 
by those who have used Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription induced the Doctor to sell it 
under ‘a positive guaranty. Many ladies 
have refrained from using it on account of a 
general feeling of prejudice against adver- 
tised medicines, Let me ask a question? 
Are you prejudiced against sewing machines 
because you have seen them advertised; or 
can you doubt the ingenuity and skill re- 
quired in their invention? Again, would 
you refuse to insure your house because the 
company advertised that it had paid mil- 
lions in. losses, and yet had a capital of 
several millions? Do such advertisements 
shake your confidence and create preju- 
dices? Then why refuse to credit the 
testimony of those.who have found the 
Favorite Prescription to be all that is 
claimed for it in overcoming those ailments 
peculiar to your sex? Why submit to the 
use of harsh and perhaps caustic treatment, 
thus aggravating your malady, when relief is 
guaranteed »nd a positive, perfect, and per- 
manent cure has been effected in thousands 
of cases? 

Wasasu SraTIon, Ill., Oct. 24th, 1876. 
R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir:—Allow me to extend my most 
sincere thanks to you for the great benefit 
my wife bas received from the use of your 
Favorite Prescription. She suffered almost 
intolerably before using your medicine, and 
I bad tried the skill of several physicians, 
but to no purpose. Finally, I thought I 
would give the Favorite Prescription a 
trial, and she is now sound and well. 

Very gratefully yours, 
D. A. HUNTER. 





HOOF OINTMENT. 


READ what the Spirit of the Times says 
in its issue of April 29th, 1876. 


‘* KNICKERBOCKER Hoor OINTMENT.— We 
direct special attention to the widely-known 
and universally endorsed Knickerbocker 
Hoof Ointment. This Ointment has re- 
eeived the solid recommendation of all 
the leading trainers and stable proprietors 
in this country, and we can safely say it is 
second to no other in the certain and radi- 
cal cure it effects wherever used. Even in 
cases which are beyond the reach of ap 
application it is highly advantageous, as it 
does much to relieve all soreness and less- 
ens the seriousness of the difficulty. 
Every disease which the hoof is liable to is 
at once brought into subjection by the 
proper use of this Ointment; and soon all 
trace of the trouble is driven away, leaving 
the hoof pliable and healthy. Parties who 
can do so should call at the office of the 
proprietor, Mr. C. F. Risley, No. 71 War- 
ren Street, of this city, and look over the 
world of testimonials which are kept on file, 
free to inspection by any who may call. 
Get a package of it and try its benefits, so 
as to be able to judge for yourself whether 
it is not worthy of even more than we say 
in its favor.” 


The Knickerbocker Hoof Ointment is 
fully endorsed by The Turf, Field, and 
Farm, of New York; 

The Sportsman, of New York; 

The Item, of Philadelphia; 

The Chicago Field, of Chicago, IIl.: 
besides numerous other journals whose 
editors have seen it used to their satisfac- 
tion. 





SEA SALT. 


IN a recent issue the Sanitarian said: 
‘To promote the appetite, give tone to the 
muscles, and increase the capability of en- 
during fatigue, few tonics equal the salt batb, 
while enfeebled for anemic young women 
and children and persons with cachetic 
taints it is one of the most valuable remedies 
known.” Ditman’s Sea Salt supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every 
one the pleasure of sea-bathing, without 
the necessity of a residence on the coast. 
Shotld be used in every nursery. Its won- 
derful strengthening powers are here ex- 
hibited to the best advantage and in the 
most striking manner. It relieves tender 
feet. They should be bathed night and morn- 
ing with a solution of it in cold water. A 
saturated solution of Ditman’s Sea Salt is 
a splendid embrocation in rheumatic affec- 
tions. The regular solution of this has 
been found valuable in Catarrh. 








KEEP THE EYES COOL. 

ALL discomfort from the heated condi- 
tion of the light as it passes through the 
Spectacle to the eye is avoided by usin 
‘* Diamond Spectacles,” the temperature o 
which is lower than that of the atmos- 


phere. Trade-mark, a small diamond, on 
every pair. 
Made by SPENCER Opt. Mra. Co., 


16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
———— Ee 

ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative -influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electrie Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily Sgro by the pa- 
tient himself, Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PuLVERMACHER GAl- 

van10 Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, = 
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ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE . A ‘SEA ‘VOYAGE 
should take with -them’ PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt-and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the eysiem from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, .watef). diet, and \tem- 
pan Ask your Druggist to get it for 
be Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

[anufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street; N.Y. 


THE GREATEST DiscOvERY of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Topias’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirt 
years before the public and never failed. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 








IneporTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
estaurant first-class-—-Prices moderate, 
HFlevator, steam, all modern improvements 


Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 
cine.. Trial box free. Address Dr. Swan, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


TO OUR. READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


= SS 
DIED. 


BROWN. ‘ig asleep, at the homestead, in West 
Broomfield, O Co.. , Tuesday evening, May 

zvth, 1877, Mrs. Mary Cleveland, wite of the late Rev. 
Silas C Brown, inthe 77th year of her age. 























BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELHBRATED HAIR 
n the world. The inventor has w 








Y. Sold by ail Grendlite. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Baid 
snot, 90 "S appes pay — work 80 ingeniously con- 

hair just iesuing from the 
the same shade and 
Sr OWIDS gai. They ore soporte prtect yer 


ISAAC WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y., 








AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY. 


N. B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 


MUSIC BOXES 


OF EVERY DESGRIPTION, 








AT POPULAR PRICES, 


Toy Music Boxes $1 75 and above. 
Small Music Boxes - 400 
Large - 2000 “ | 

All these Boxes are of our own make and of 


superior ees with Tunes specially adapted 
to this market. 


M J. PAILLARD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers, 


680 BROADWAY. New York. 
120 SUTTER ST., San Francisco. 
ST. CROIX, Switzerland - 


LAWN TENNIS. 


The undersigned have now in st0ck & full-line of 
imported Lawn Tennis. Also Balls, Bats, and Rules 
separate frymthe sets Also a large yoy = 
Archery, Cricket, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball, 





PONDS EXTRACT. 


CHIL 


THE tNDEPENDENT: 


PONDS EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I bed cs L peok ef excellent 


PONDS senamake great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 

prompt curative virtues cannot te excelled. 
DR No family can afford to be 

without a 2 Extract. Accidents, 
Bruises, Contusions, (u's, Sprains 
are relieved almost t instantly by external appli- 
cation. Promptly relieves pains of Berns, 
Sealds, Excoriations, Chafinzgs, 
Old Sores, Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. 
Arrests inflammation, reducessivecllings, 8 Ops 
smal removes discoloration anc heals rap- 
a 

LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peeuliarty sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressare in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. it promptly amctiorates 
and permanentiy heals ail kinds of Inflame- 
mations an) ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PELBS find in this 
the only immediate relief aud uliimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist its regular use. 

VARICOSK VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISHASKS. It has no equal for 
permanent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this itis a 
5] cifie. It has saved hundreds of lives 

when all other remedics faile:! to arrest blecd- 
ing from nose, stomach, lungs, an: elsc- 
where 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neur:ligia 
and Rheumatism are all alike relieved Tand 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSiACHANS of all schools who are acquaint- 
cd with Pond’s Extract of Witch Ha- 
zei rccommend it in their practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition tothe fore- 
going, they order its use for Swellings of all 
kinds, Q@ ainsy, Sore Throa’,infiamed 
Tonsiis, simpie and chronic Biarrhe 
Catarrh, (for which i' is a spe ific), « hile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of ‘n= 
sect Mosquitces, etc. Chapped 
Han Wace and indeed all manner of 
skin discases. 

TOILET US *. Removes Soreness, ?ough- 
ness ind Smarting : healsCuts, Mrure 
tions, ani Pimples. It revives invigorates 3 
and refreshes. while wondcrfauily improving ti: 
Complexion. € 

TO FAX MBRS—Pond@s Fxtract. No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can a'tord to be 
without it. It is nsed by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horseme: 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprvir 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stif- 
Scratches, Swellings Cuts, Lacerations, B' 
ines, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Ciii:' 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, anit» 
relief it aft pg is so on thatit isin — TU: 


CAUTCONT Pone's Extract has been in:- 
itated. Tle genuine article has the words 
Pond’'s «:xtract blown m2 cuch Lettie. it s 
prepared by the only persons living wiio 
ever kn -w how to prepare if proper ¥ lieiuse 
all other preparations of Witeh Uaal. Tis is 
the only arti le used by ten snd the 
hospi'als ofthis country and Euro de 

WISTORY and Uses ot Ponds ixtrac t, 
in pamphict form sent free on applioation té 

aes: bk XPRAC eT COMPANY, 38 
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Luccato’s Papyrograph. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL INVEN- 
TION OF THE ACE. 


EVERYONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 





400 Autograph Copies of any Writing, Illus- 
tration, Design, Notice, Map, Table, 
Examination Paper, etc., 
an be produced by the Pepyrecmaghs in an hour 


¢ 

with an ortines copying pr 
eu all kinds of business and in schools of 
ere is 


de will find it invaluable, 
on very its erect cal use. ee 
ere are nearly 5,000 Papyrographs in practical 
appentiog in _~ onary. Among tnose using them 
in ip tals et aS, K. TREED ber & Co.; 
Wheeler Wilson: ve Bia Be 


THE PAPYROGRAPH PRESS CO., 
44 MURRAY STREET, N. Y, 


LAWN SETTEES. 


HAMMOCKS, MOSQUITO BARS, 
GARDEN SEATS, 


LAWN SPRINKLERS, LAWN 
MOWERS, CAMP-SPOOLS, 





C. 
Send for Price-List. 
G. Webster Peck, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT, 


110 Chambers St.. N- Y- 











rimers, Pa. 
CO., Prop’s, Pittsb 
he genuine has‘our wameou bottom of 


fk. EB. SELLERS 





cme Approved.” 


> °° HE“ NEW SANITARY” 
j PORTABLE WASHSTAND 
prevents absolutely SEW ER 
; gases in bedrooms. Saves 
CARPSTS from ruin. No 






ular. Manufactured 
and sold only by the 


N.Y. PORTABLE WASHSTAND CO., 


706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD. TABLES, 
OF EVERY DRSCRET ban AT LOWEST MAR- 


WwW. J. GRAHAM. 


NO. ee en gp 


has an_ entirel EW_ st Or LOOKING 
GLASSES, PI URE TRAMES 2 and kindred goods. 


SEYDEL & CO.’S 
POCKET HAMMOCK, 


No. 1, Weight only 1% 1bs., bears 1,300 Ibs., price #4. 
A most luxurious Couch, Seat, Swing, etc. 








D1 PEON 





Circulars may be had by addressing 
MecCOY & CO., 
134 and 136 Duane Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Alse Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


B dway, New York. 
Fan eer cond Onl 0 +A Wallingtord, Conn. 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Astor House, 
NEW YORK, 


HATTERS. 


SUMMER STYLES NOW READY. 


T, B, BYNNER, 


DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, 
JEWELRY. 


AT LESS THAN USUAL PRICES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Price-Lists Sent oa Application. 


513 BROADWAY, New York. 
SUMMER STYLES 


HAT in Creat Variety, at 


Popular Prices. 


BURKE, 


214 BROADWAY (Park Bank nee 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


* 287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
General Assortment of 


:|BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 


FINE SHOES. 


, Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mail on receipt of price, 


@” Price List furnished on application. 


Positive Bargains 


WILLIAM NEELEY’S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods: Marked in Plain Figures. 


Dutcher’s Lightning FPiy-Killer, 
. Dutcher’s Dead-Shot for Bed-Bugs. 














for Gentlemen. 
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LANTERNS: BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite for 
the coming 


"FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibi- 
tion, at the very 


Lowest Market. Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, con- 
taining full information in 
regard to every kind of Fire- 
Works, Flags, etc., sent by 
Mail, free to all applicants. 
Goods will be safely and 
carefully packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 


Country. 


In all cases. full particulars must 
accompany each Order, and the money, 
by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher 
of “The Independent’ will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to 
write us that we will do exactly as 
we agree. Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


PAINT. 


Use none but that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


was Awarded the Highest Premium at 
the Centennial Exhibition. 





“Your paint covers pai, 5 My house looks 


beautiful. Am bis opi pleased. agi a Y 
SMITH, arbor, N. Y. 


“ Your eh. are A St and durable and their 
ready-mixed@ form renders them doubly ee 
by epablip bey os the bayer to ye his own pain —Ez- 
aminer rromicle, WN 


“ Five years ago I a your paint. It wears well 
better than = ever use E. E. TOWNE, 
p’t Huck Tobacco Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send for sample card and testimonials to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 BURLING SLIP, New York; 
171 EAST RANDOLPH 8T., Chicago; 
132 EAST RIVER ST., Cleveland. 





THE 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 
For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
Safe, 

Odorless and Burable. 
Can be used without chimney, 
flues,as it generates no smeke 
@& noxious gases. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or woud. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant of 
ply of pure, moist heat, easi 
regulated to any desired rene 
The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well ba Dyer toitsintended purpose. 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 
THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—39° Unien yaa New York; 

476 Washincton St., Bosion; 66 » Chicago, 








Ba Bap hoon 
PREPARED FOR I IMMEDIATE U 


Vurreyraay ee 














Vexilloy and all out-door Coe, Pricey +3 ove 
sent on ‘application. | 
mane ey yD ork, 





Try them, and Sleep.in Peace. 


20 -PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 
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Great 
nducements, 


PRIOR TO TAKING THEIR 
SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 
IN : 


Dress Goods, 

Paris Costumes, 
Grenadines, 
Summer Silks, 
Hosiery, 
Underwear, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
LACE SHAWLS AND JACKETS, 

PARASOLS AND 
UMBRELLAS, 
LINENS, 


White and Housekeeping Goods, 


Ete., Ete. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


SUMMER SHAWLS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


NOVELTIES 


IN THE CITY, 


and at the Lowest Prices: 





Traveling Ulsters and Wraps, 
Cloth and Linen Lap-Rohes, etc. 


Amold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway. corner 19th Street. 








Financial, 


SECRETARY SHERMAN’S VIEW. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN’S view on the sil- 
ver question, as published last week, on 
what purports to be his own authority, dif- 
fers very widely from that of the silver 
men, who demand the unlimited remonetiza- 

ion and issue of the old silver dollar of 

4124 grains and making it a legal tender 
for all amounts. The value of such a dol- 
lar at the present premium on gold would 
be about 5 per cent. below the greenback 
dollar and about 10 per cent. below the 
gold dollar. The effect of making it a legal 
tender and issuing it in unlimited amounts 
would be to drive all the gold out of the 
country, to stop all funding operations at 
a lower rate of interest, to confiscate by 
the operation of law a part of all debts 
previously contracted, avd permanently 
reduce the standard of value. Secretary 
Sherman states these results as formidable 
objections to the scheme, and expresses 
the opinion that the results are so apparent 
and so serious that the good sense of the 
American people will be sure to reject the 
scheme. 

What, then, does the Secretary propose? 
If we understand his view, he would coin 
the old silver doilar in limited quantities at 
the relative proportion to gold of 16 to 1, 
and pay it out whenever demanded, as well 
as the smaller coins, in exchange for frac- 
tional currency or legal-tender notes, and 
then destroy the latter, thus substituting 





the one for the other. Any one who. wants 
the silver dollar must present to the Gov- 
ernment a paper dollar in exchange for it, 
The Government, too, should make the 
silver dollar a legal tender to the same. ex- 
tent that the paper dollar now is. Secre- 
tary Sherman thinks that by such a plan 
some $50,000,000 in silver dollars might be 
issued in redemption of an equal amount 
of paper dollars, without any harm to our 
currency system, without any discredit to 
the Government, and with convenience to 
the people in respect to small payments 
and small change. This he regards asa 
medium point between the extreme silver 
men and the advocates of gold as the ex- 
clusive monetary standard. 

How much of this theory is simply polit- 
ical and designed especially to meet the 
necessities of Western politics we do not 
undertake to say; yet in practical opera- 
tion it would leave silver for the most part 
in the position of a subsidiary coin, to be 
issued only in exchange for legal-tender 
notes or fractional currency. How much 
would be issued? Only that quantity 
which the people called for. Is there, then, 
any probability that the people would call 
for these silver dollars to any considerable 
extent, and pay for them by delivering up 
equal amounts of fractional currency or 
legal-tender notes? We think not, and for 
the simple reason that they would have no 
motive to do so. The legal-tender notes 
and the fractional currency, which is re- 
deemable in these notes, are certainly more 
convenient to handle and carry than the 
silver dollars; and, unless the premium on 
gold should rise to about ten per cent., they 
would, at the present price of silver, be 
actually worth more than the silver dollars. 
Put legal tenders at par with gold, and the 
difference between the paper dollar and the 
silver dollar would be ten per cent. in 
favor of the former, unless the price of 
silver should rise ten per cent. 

The best part of Secretary Sherman’s 
creed consists in what it rejects; and in 
respect to this part the silver lunatics will, 
of course, attack him, since he does not at 
all meet their demands. The positive part 
of the creed we do not. think of much con- 
sequence, one way or the other, since we 
have no idea that the people would put it 
into operation to an extent that would make 
it very useful or very injurious. The truth 
is that, unless the nations of Europe very 
gteatly change their policy, we cannot 
safely in this country place silver in any 
other position than that of a subsidiary 
coin. The people will see this at last. 





MONEY MARKET. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN has directed Treas- 
urer Wyman to issue, according to law, 
from time to time, aa amount of silver coin 
which, including the amount issued since 
the date of the Resumption Act of January 
14th, 1875, and the amount of fractional 
currency outstanding as thus ascertained, 
will equal $50,000,000. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his letter to Treasurer 
Wyman, says, in explanation of his order, 
that the amount of fractional currency lost 
and destroyed, and which, therefore, can- 
not be presented for redemption, is $8,083,- 
513.50 The Attorney-General holds that, in 
ascertaining the amount of fractional cur- 
rency outstanding within the meaning of 
the third section of the joint resolution of 
July 22d, 1876, there should be deducted 
from the amount of such currency issued 
and not redeemed the amount lost and de- 
stroyed. The amount issued and not re- 
deemed on May 3ist, 1877, was $21,206,- 
930.33, which, deducting the amount lost and 
destroyed, as above stated, will leave 
$13,126,416.33, the amount of fractional 
currency which, according to the opinion 
of the Attorney-General, was then outstand- 
ing. Every dollar of the new issue of silver 
coin will be needed to meet the actual 
wants of our increasing commerce. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday, al- 
though exhibiting an increase in the sur- 
plus reserve, also shows a steadily-dimin- 
ishing volume of currency.. For the pres- 
ent needs of trade the quantity of currency 
in circulation is all-sufficient; but the sup- 
ply is likely to be contracted and<a very 
small increase of trade may prove dis- 
astrous to merchants of extended credit. 
The following are the items of the Bank 





Statement for the week ending the 16th, 
and also for the week previous: 
Totals, Changes. 


NUD ca ceesseansanasas coches $250,687,500 Dec. $985,500 
DIR cccccstascotaccgenacs 18,352,100 Dec. 1,089,600 
Legal Tender..,.,,.,.0+..... 56,863,600 Imc. 1,285,500 
MIO DOMUS de geccocdvctrecders 222,665,800 Dec. 1,072,700 
Circulation... ........csse00+ «- 15,971,000 Dec. 191,000 


The surplus reserve is now $19,049,250, 
being a gain of $464,075 as-compared with 
the previous week. 

The hot weather of June has already be- 
gun to tell upon the Stock Exchange, as 
well as upon most other departments of 
business; but, though the aggregate of 
speculative transactions show a falling off 
in the amount of business done, yet prices 
have been well maintained for investment 
stocks, and the restoration of a harmonious 
feeling among the managers of the great 
railroad lines leading West has had a very 
good influence on prices of all railroad se- 
curities, At the close of business on Sat- 
urday, the 16th inst., the markets, though 
quiet, were strong. The following list of 
closing prices show, as compared with the 
quotations at the close of the week 
before, an advance in N. Y. Central of 
2 per cent.; Lake Shore, 14; Michigan 
Central, $; Illinois Central, 2; Chicago and 
Alton, 25g; C., B., and Quincy, 1g; Rock 
Island, 11g; Northwestern, #; North- 
Western, pfd., 2; St. Paul, 114; St. Paul, 
pfd., 14; Wabash, 4; D., L., and Western, 
4; Pacific Mail, 3; Adams Express, 1; 
American, 34g; and United States, 414 per 
cent. The decline was in Western Union 
Telegraph of 18; Delaware and Hudson, 
3}; Morris and Essex, 41¢; Pittsburgh, 14; 
Ft. Wayne, 2; Rensselaer and Saratoga, 2; 
and Union Pacific, 234 per cent. 

Gold was a fraction lower at the close of 
the week; but, considering the efforts 
making by the Treasury Department to be 
in readiness for resumption on the ist of 
January, 1879, it must be confessed that 
gold continues surprisingly stiff. The 
fluctuations for the week were not by any 
means violent, The range of prices was be- 
tween 1043 and 105 3-16. The closing price 
was 105 1-16. The shipments to Europe 
for the week were $550,000. 

Governmeat bonds are without any note- 
worthy changes. There was a falling off in 
some classes: 4 in sixes of 1881; 8@4 in 
new 1865s; # in 1867s; 4@% in 1868s; 
and 4@} in 10-40s; while the fives of 1881 
are unchanged, the 4}s 4 higher, and cur- 
rency sixes } higher, 

The Secretary of the Treasury last week 
issued a call for $15,000,000 five-twenties of 
1865 (new) to be paid off at par and interest 
in gold on September 1lith. This is the last 
lot called in against sales of 4} per cents, 
for Secretary Sherman reserves for resump- 
tion purposes the proceeds of $10,000,000 
out of the final installment of 4} per cents 
which are now closed at a total of $200,- 
000,000. 

Money has continued in abundant supply 
all the week to borrowers ‘‘on call,” with 
mixed collaterals at 14 to 2 per cent., and 


on Government securities at 1 per cent. 
Discounts are without essential change, 
either at the banks or at the brokers’ of- 
fices—314 to 41g per cent. for prime paper 
having 66 days to run, But it must a ways 
be remember ed that there is a good deal of 
first class paper offering through the brok- 
ers that is not regarded as prime, because 
the makers of it are unknown; and some 
times, even when money is a drug, this 
kind of paper can be disposed of only at 10 
to 12 percent. A good deal of it gets into 
the banks, and helps to make amends for the 
notes that are discounted at 3 to 4 per cent’ 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
‘SATURDAY, JUNE 16TH, 5 





. Asked, 

Biv cores tne ot 0 cenmercom 132 a 
American Exchange............ 10544 =: 108 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association, 80 — 
Butchers’ and Drovers’......... _- 120 
COMMECE, ...- 0000. cocccccoecces 110% ss 
SIL acc csnncnnencesnaace 70 75 
Corn Excbange.........0-.-e008 123 — 
See 200 — 
— National ese To dewes 993 100 

Ny ee eee 145 — 
Gallatin pT eee 110 120 
Te BRR Pe eee i 85 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 187 — 
Leather Manufacturers’......... a 170 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’... 84 — 
Lee eee ll 
Meocpaties®. . £350 tis sed. Celeb ccs 137 138 
Mechanics’ Banking ———. _ 65 
Mercantile — 102 
Merchants’.. 117 
Metropolitan. . 129 
Nassat, ...0.00:- . 
New York 1 
New York National nee; oc 
Ninth National. .°....... — 70 
North America.. —_ 90 
Phoosiix. cceses.s. _ 10434 








Shoe and’ Leather....... EVM 118 125 
State of New York, tlew,......., 117 _ 
Tenth National...... yee 70 
Union...... a iS a a * 135 150 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; Ae , Silver, and for. 
eign coins. Deposits received ney or Gold, 
and interest allowed on Balances, Special attention 
— San Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Loan. 


UNDER AUTHORITY of a contract with the 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
THE UNDERSIGNED hereby give notice that 
from this date and until July 16th, at 3 Pp. M., they will 
receive subscriptions for the 4 PER CENT. 
FUNDED LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES 
in denominations as stated below, AT PAR AND 

ACCRUED INTEREST IN GOLD COIN. 

THE BONDS ae redeemable after thirty years 
from July 1st, 1877, and carry interest from that date, 
payable quarterly, and are exempt from the payment 
of taxes or duties to the United States, as wellas from 
taxation in any form by or under state, municipal, or 
local authority. 

THE INTEREST on the REGISTERED 
STOCK will be paid by check, issued by the 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
to the order of the holder and mailed to his address 
The check is payable on presentation, properly en- 
dorsed, at the offices of the Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurers of the United States. 

THE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be for COUPON 
BONDS of $50 and $100,and REGISTERED 
®&TOCK, in denominations of $50,8100, #500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

THE BOUNDS, both COUPON and REGIS. 
TERED, will be ready for delivery July 2d, 1877. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION will be furn- 
ished by the Treasurer at Washington, the Assist. 
ant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orlears, New York, Philadelphia, St, 
Louis, and San Francisco, and by the National 
Banks and bankers generally. The applications 
must specify the amount and denominations re- 
quired, and for Registered stock the full name and 
post-office address of the person to whom the bonds 
shall be made payable. 

TWO PER CENT. of the purchase money must 
accompany the subscription. The remainder may 
be paid at the pleasure of the purchaser, either at 
time of subscription or at any time prior to Oct, 
16th, 1877, with interest added at4per cent. to date 
of payment. 

THE PAYMENTS may be made in gold coin to 
the Treasurer of the United States at Washington, 
or Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicas 
go, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. Louis, and to the 
Assistant Treasurer at San Francisco,with exchange 
on New York, or to either of the undersigned. 

TO PROMOTE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
&8U BSCRIBERS, THE UNDERSIGNED will 
also receive, in lieu of coin, United States notes or 
drafts on New York at their coin value on the day of 
receipt in the City of New York. 4 


August Belmont & Co., New York. 

Drexel, Morgan & Co., 

J. & W. ae & Ae r 

Morton, Bliss & C _ 

First Eoteral Bank of the City of 
New York, N. Y 

Drexel & Co., Philade!phia. 

June 14th, 1877. 











[Copy.] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, March 16th, 1877. 


NOTICE.—Notice is hereby given to all person 
who my bere claims against the First ational 
yee lllinois, that the same must be 
resented Pe Starkey &. Powell, Receiver, with the 
egal proof thereof. within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 


JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Ourrency. 


|) PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage ee Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an ce, that we loan not to ex. 
ceed one-third of the ‘actual value. Inover six P apa 
business never lost a Ooihar never Gelazed a day on 
interest or principal. "aan investor us ever 

nod of land. Send fer par. 





Piccaiioeg. New York. 
that TEN Carried PER OF: Over 





Ky 30 


The 5 ee A ILLINOIS LOAN AG 

CY, known all over New land and the Middle 
States as the A Lg nterest Compane are 
paid as CERT. 8 PROMPTLY as the Conu- 
ponsof Government Bonds, has see its field and 
changed its name to“ THE Ka SSOURI, AND 
CENTRA InLrwors oan AGEN There is Be. 


af 
r Cent. wi TUARY, a, add ‘or 
and, Ki d Reterences’ AC sae a> ioe 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital ....+. +. $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 
Gross Assets, 

Jan. ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 50 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. - 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE indications of the previous week, 
which we mentioned in our last review of 
the dry goods market, favoring a greater 
degree of activity than had been customary 
in the month of June, have been fully 
justified by the actual transactions of the 
week. The sales from first hands, though 
made for the fall trade, were not really of 
a speculative character. Staple goods 
have been purchased a month or two in ad- 
vance of the ordinary time for laying in 
stocks, because prices are temptingly low, 
and the rates at which.the raw material 
are now held show that neither woolen nor 
cotton fabrics can be manufactured for the 
prices at which they are now selling. There 
is little speculative danger, therefore, in 
buying domestic cottons and woolens at 
ruling prices, though some unanticipated 
event may cause a collapse of credit and a 
commercial cataclysm three or four months 
hence which would cause prices to fall 
to lower points than they have yet 
reached. The probabilities of such a 
condition of affairs, it must be said, are 
exceedingly small. The large jobbing 
houses who can well afford to carry stocks 
through the summer are evidently of the 
opinion that the present opportunity ought 
not tobe neglected. The motive with West- 
ern jobbers in anticipating by a few weeks 
their usual purchases for the fall trade is 
the expectation that after the last of this 
month the railroads will enter upon a com- 
bination for advancing rates of freight, 
which might make a difference of 10 to 15 per 
cent. in the cost of their goods when de- 
livered. 

Inall descriptions of domesticcotton goods 
prices are firmer, and the demand is good for 
standard brown sheetings and shirtings. 
The Utica cottons, for some widths, have 
been revised, as follows, to close stock on 
hand: Nonpareil, 121¢c.; Utica, 36-in., 
101Zc. net; do. 58-in., 15c., less 5 and 214 
per cent.; do. 5-8in., 19c., same discount; 
do. 78 a, 25c., same discount; do. 86-in., 
271¢c., same discount. 

The shipments of domestic cottons to 
foreign ports for the week include 5,083 
pkgs. from New York and 995 from Bos- 
ton, making a total of 6,078 pkgs. for the 
week; and for the expired portion of the 
year of 54,458 pkgs., against 38,344 pkgs, 
for the same time in 1876, or an increase of 
16,114 pkgs. for 1877. 

Bleached sheetings and sbirtings are in 
more active demand and low grades of 
favorite makes are growing scarce. The 
higher grades are still in abundant supply 
in the hands of agents, . 

Piint-cloths are without any great 
change; but they are firmly held at quota- 
tions, and 4}c. for extra standards, 64s, 
The reported transactions are few. 

Prints are selling moderately well for the 
season, but in small lots. The low rates 
of Gloucester and Ancona fancies are mov- 
ing with exceptional activity, on account of 
their low price. White-ground prints are 
in fair demand; but the stockin first hands 
issmall. There isa growing demand for 
medium and dark prints; but the transac- 
tions in these styles are as yet on a restrict- 
ed scale. 

Ginghams are in steady demand for dress 
styles and prices rule firm, with an ad- 
vance in Gloucesters and Mohawks to 8c. 
Notwithstanding the active business in the 
best standard makes of dress styles for the 
past two months, there is still a good busi- 
ness doing in these goods, as compared 
with the ordinary movement at this stage 
of the summer, 

In other descriptions of domestic cottons 
the market is without any striking move- 
ment; but prices are generally firm and the 
advance that has recently taken place in 
the price gf the raw material renders higher 
rates before the opening of the fall business 
highly probable. 

In worsted dress goods there is still a 
good demand for buntings, debeges, and 
other, light fabrics. A new style of dress 
buntings which seem to meet with great 
favor, have been introduced into the mar- 
ket -by the-agents of the Arlington Mills. 
At the extremely low price of these goods, 
22} cents net, the sales ought to be. and 
doubtless will be large, 
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Woolen goods are in good demand, with 
increased sales of heavy woolens for men’s 
wear, Western buyers are buying more 
freely than usual at this season of the year, 
to save the increased cost of transportation 
which is likely to be made. by the great 
trunk lines going West next month. 
Fancy cassimeres continue in active de- 
mand and the selections are made on a 
liberal scale from the lowest to the highest 
grades. It is understood that in many 
cases the mills have orders largely ahead 
of their production. 

Flannels are now receiving lively atten- 


tion, and the aggregate of the week’s sales 
makes a very respectable show. Itis ex- 
pected that an advance in prices will very 
shortly be established, for it is well under- 
stood that the stock in first hands is much 
below what it was last year at this time. 

Foreign goods are in light demand; but 
the auction-rooms continue to be well sup- 
plied with good assortments of seasonable 
goods, which attract very respectable at- 
tendance, considering the heat of the 
weather. The importations and with- 
drawals from bonded warehouses show a 
considerable falling off, as compared with 
the corresponding week of the last two 
years. 

There have been two or three failures 
among theimporters and jobbers of milli- 
nery goods during the week, which show 
that the shrinkage in prices during the 
past five years has | been disastrous to many 
of the still solvent houses. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


IMMENSE REDUCTIONS 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


BLACK GRENADINES. 


IRON GRENADINES from 260 cents per yard. 

SILK-AND-WOOL STRIPED GRENADINES, 50 
cents and 60 cents per yard. FORMBR PRICES 75 
cents and $1. 

EXTRA FINE BLACK HERNANTI, two yards wide, 
at $1.25 t0$1.75. FORMERLY $2 and $2 50. 


BLACK SILKS 


FROM $1.50 TO $4 PER YARD. 


THESE SILKS WERE MANUFACTURED BY 
TEILLARD & CLE, OF LYONS, SPHCIALLY FOR 
THE BEST ENGLISH TRADE, ARE 34 INCHES 
WIDE, AND ARE WARRANTED TO GIVE EN- 
TIRE SATISFACTION, 

ALSO 
FANCY SILKS at 55 cents, 65 cents, and 75 
cents. REDUCED from 75 cents, 85 cents, and $1. 


DRESS COODS. 


STRIPED MOHAIRS, 15 cents and*17 cents. 
Former price 25 cents. 

ALL-WOOL STRIPES AND PLAIDS, 20 cents 
and 30 cents. REDUCED from 30 cents and 60 
cents per yard. 

COLORED ALL-WOOL SEASIDEGRENADINES 
and MATELASSES at 3@ cents. KORMER PRICE 
75 cents. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


FRENCH HAND-MADE CHEMISES, with three 
rows of embroidery in front and fine tucks, reduced 
to #2. Worth $3. 

EXTRA LARGE-SIZE EMBROIDERED NIGHT- 
DRESSES reduced to $3. Good value for $3.50. 

An entire line of FRENCH HAND-MADE DRESS- 
ING SACQUES AT HALF THE ORIGINAL COST. 








WE OPENED ON MONDAY, AT EXTRAOR- 
DINARILY LOW PRICES, THE LARGEST STOCK 
OF FRENCH EMBROIDERED PILLOW-SHAMS 
EVER OFFERED IN THIS CITY. 


A full line of LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
BATHING-DRESSES, at EXTREMELY 
LOW RATES. 


RIBBONS. 


A large lot from the recent auction sales,2 to3\ 
inches wide, at 18 cents per yard. Worth 25to 50 
cents. 


ALL-SILK GRO8S GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 
8inches wide, at 65 cents per yard. WORTH $1. 


LE BOUTILIER mR, || 


NO. 48 EAST (4th ST. 


Miller & Grant! ®-. 


ARE OFFERING THE FOLLOWING 


UNPARALLELED ATTRACTIONS: 


BRETON EMBROIDERED TRIMMING, from 45c, 
MED BREAKFAST CAPS, from $1.25. 
BBONS, $1 per yard. 
Fare eee FANS, from 5c. 
PEARL SEQUINS at sreatly reduced prices. 
Plain and Fancy Silk BUT?PONS, CRS AMENTS, Ete. 
AK SILK FRING 


BLACK LACE Ml cellent v weg 
ee LACE an ava N Titus, Ete ¢ Se 











No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WADE 
Nos 261 and 263 


Cor. 23d Street, 
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FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


$8 to $40 


Men?’s Suits from....... e 
Boy’s Suits from.............+-+: . $3 to $20. 
Every Taste and every Purse can be suited 
from our Large and Fashionable Stock. 
All Garments equal to best Custom Work. 


& CUMMING, 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Grand Opera House. 





Still 
We 
Lead. 


STADLER’S 


MARKED DOWN 
PRICES 


JUNE. 


Boys’ Heavy Linen Suits, $1.75 and 
$2.00. 

Boys’ All-Wool Suits (25 styles), $5.00 
and $6.00. Marked down from $9.00, 
$10.00, and $12. (The bargain of the 
season.) 


Men’: All-Wool Indigo Blue Flannel 
Suits, $10.00. 

Men’s Genuine Middlesex Flannel 
Suits, $13.00. (Coat Lined.) 


White Vests, $1.00. 


500 Duck and Marseilles Vests at 
$2.00. Clear, fresh goods, marked down 
from $3.50 and $4.00. 


Full lines of new goods in all depart: 
ments at equally low prices. 


ONE PRICE. 
MAX STADLER & CO,, 


BALL, BLACK & CO.’S BUILDING, 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
CORNER PRINCE ST. 
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JONES. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
THIS EXTENSIVE AND POPULAR ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


Dress ss Goods, b Millinery, 


Suits, ‘Sacgues, Pe ‘. ~ Parasols, 
Dolmans, zg Z Z Fancy ( Goods, 
Shawls, e Z 5. Hosiery, 
Silks. &, “Laces. 


Zz 





if ~” JONES * 


EIGHTH AVENUE. 1 EIGHTH AVENUE 





AND 
NINETEENTH ST, | NINETEENTH 8T | 








lJ 
° 
Shoes, a Cloths, 
Rib bbons, Zz Zz s Z Underwear, 
Gloves, *. a Carpets, 
Upholstery, Z Z Plated Ware, 
Furniture. 


cy. House-furnishing Goods 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention- 
Catalogues sent free, when desired. 


JONES. crx ave.con.smer. JONES. 














RELIABLE 
CLOTHING 


TRAPHAGEN & 00,, 


Nos. 398, 400, and 402 BOWERY. 


Flannel Suits from - - $10 to $18 
Business Suits from- 8 to 20 
Boys’ Suits from --- 3to 15 


The Best in the Market 
FOR THE MONEY. 








SEND FOR SAMPLES 


A REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Thousands in every eqetion of the country who 
cannot visit New York in person want goods, and 
they want to know where and how to get them. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND <= CGRAND STREET 
EW YORK, 
now offer to send po to all bona fide purchasers, in 
any section of the country, samples of any dress 
goods wanted. 
Those mno desire a cheap, handsom? dress, of good 


material, 
is 1-2 CTS. PER YARD 
should write to us for samples. 
Those who want a gieat bargain in a dress for 


20 CTS. PER YARD, 
of much better material (which formerly sold at 
35 — per yard), should send at once to us for 
samples. 
Those who want a splendid traveling dress of fine 
Mohair or pure Silk and Wool Gray and Brown Pon- 


gee, for 
31 CTS. PER YARD, 
best styles, formerly selling at 45 cents per yard, 
should send at once to us for samples. 
Those who contemplate a visit to the seashore, to 
toga, or to Newport, and who want an elegant 
dress, a fashionable outtit, suitable to wear on such 
ajourney, at 
40 cts., well worth 55 cts. per yd., 
should send to us immediately for samples. 
Those who want a superb Biack Suk dress, at 


$1.00, $1.25, to $3.00 per yard, 
20 per cent. less than gg prices, should send by 
first mail to us for samp 
ose who want any rind of dress materials n 
cotton, silk, or wool, at from 


20 TO 25 PER CENT. LESS 
than former city prices.or than the usua! prices now 
prevailing at country stores, should send at onceto 
us for ——_. 

Those © send orders for samples should state 
partieuiarly about what price they are willing to pay, 
provided the goods ure satisfactory. 

Don’t an for 4Qcent goods when youare willing 
to pay only 20. 

State also what colors you fancy, etc. 

We will send samples at once on receipt of orders. 
But it costs money for stage and for samples, and 
we do not wish tosupply “shoppers” or “curiosity 
hunrers” with samples, “to see the fashions”; but 
only to those who have actual wants and “ mean 
= if our goods and prices are satisfactory. 

ean to deal promptly, honestly, and fairly 
with all parties who send either for g00ds or sam- 
ples. If preferred, all goods will be sent C.O. D., 
with the privilege of examination and rejection, if 
the mt do not suit. 

iT ask c. tral ¢ orders from every reader of THE 

ENT. Address 


” DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
267, 269 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French Flewers, Fancy and Qstrich 
Feathers anc Feather Heit ri- 
=. A eee and all a o- 

arnitures for Ball and 
Evening Costu 
“* Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES. VASES, and BASK ae with 
beautiful Tropical Leaf Piavts and mets, “s 
specialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount 
Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of examining. 





28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place 
L. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop 
Rue de Clery, Paris. 
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Commercial, 


A SHARP IDEA. 


Tne fourth section of the Act of June 
20th, 1874, provides that any national bank 
desiring to withdraw its circulation, in 
whole or in part, and take up a _proportion- 
ate amount of its bonds deposited with the 
Treasury, may do so by depositing with the 
Treasurer of the United States an equal 
sum in greenbacks, provided that the sum 
shall not be less than nine thousand dollars, 
and provided, further, that the amount of 
bonds on deposit shall not be reduced below 
fifty thousand dollars. Under this law the 
banks have already very considerably re- 
duced their circulation, and they may, at 
their option, carry the reduction much 
further. , 

The third section of the Act of Jan. 14th, 
1875, known as the Resumption Act, en- 
tirely removes the restriction which had 
hitherto limited the amount cf bank-notes 
that eould be issued, and provides that, as 
new banks shall be organized or old ones 
increase their circulation, legal-tender notes 
shall be withdrawn at the rate of eighty 
per cent. of all new issues of bank-notes. 
That is tosay, if one hundred dollars of 
bank-notes are issued, eighty dollars of 
legal tenders must be withdrawn, until the 
aggregate amount of the latter shall be 
brought down to $300,000,000. When the 
law went into operation the amount of out- 
standing legal tenders was about $382,- 
000,000; and since that period about 
$22,000,000 have been retired, leaving 
$360,000,000 still outstanding. 

These two laws operate independently of 
each other; yet, when combined and made 
to work together, they admit of a result of 
which Congress certainly had no idea when 
passing either law. Under the first law any 
national bank, by complying with its pro- 
visions, may withdraw any portion of its 
circulation. Under the second law the 
same bank may the next week, or the next 
day, for that matter, apply for a new issue 
of circulation, and secure it by complying 
with the requisite conditions; and in the 
event of such issue it would be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to retire 
greenbacks.at the rate of eighty per cent. of 
the amount. Let the national banks, then, 
act in concert, and they could, in a short 
time, by the process of surrendering their 
circulation in the first instance, and then 
applying for an increase, bring down the 
legal tenders to the point fixed by law. It 
would take but a few months to retire the 
$60,000,000 in excess of this point. As al- 
ready said, Congress had no idea of such 
an operation; yet there is no doubt that the 
two laws, put together, admit of it. 

We understand that such a plan of 
action has been somewhat discussed among 
the banks; but, so far as we know, no such 
movement has been or is likely to be at- 
tempted. It would, doubtless, aid in the 
process of specie resumption by diminish- 
ing the volume of greenbacks; yet it would 
be a kind of sharp practice, not in accord- 
ance with the intention or spirit of the law, 
although perfectly consistent with the let- 
ter. We presume that the banks will not 
think it expedient to enter upon such an 
experiment or take advantage of the blun- 
dering legislation of Congress. The moral 
sense of the country would look upon it 
rather as a trick than as an honorable trans- 
action. 





THE COST OF WAR. 


Tue London Peace Society has recently. 
published a little tract which gives as fol- 
lows the armaments of Europe in the 
present year: 


Army, Army, 

Peace War Navy, 

Footing. Footing. Tons. 

Russia (Horopean).. ....800,000 1,600 000 80,000 
ee, 800,000 1,400,000 85,000 
BrONGC. ....0ccccccccccccee 750,000 1,300,000 100,000 
PORTIE 2.205 5. cc cece cc cstl 400,000 800,000 65,000 
Keay ..cccccnceersocscesere 200,008 450,080 100,000 
Great Britain............. 159,000 400,000 200,000 


The aggregate is a total of nearly 6,000,000 
of regularly-trained soldiers. About 3,000,- 
000 of them are constantly abstracted from 
any proauctive industry and have to be sup- 
ported at an annual expenditure of over 
$500,000,000. In the wars between 1853 
and 1877, including that in the United 
States, and covering a period of twenty-five 
years, 1,948,000 soldiers were slain in bat- 





tle. The cost of these wars is summarized 
in the following figures: 


Hee e eer meee eee eeee eee eeeeeeseees 


{talian War Of 1859........ .....ceseeseersoene 
American Civil War, the North... :...... 
American Civil War, the South.. oof 

Schleswig-Holstein War......... .. 
Austrian and Prussian War in 1866 
Franco-Prussian War.............-- 





To this the tract adds $6,528,163,995 for 
the allied expedition against China, ‘the 
Indian mutiny, and the Abysinian and 
Ashantee campaigns, swelling the aggregate 
to nearly twenty billions of dollars as the 
cost of war in about twenty-five years. 
This sum would build two railways round 
the globe, at the rate of $250,000 per mile. 
If distributed per capita, it would allow 
about ten dollars for every man, woman, 
and child on earth. When will nations and 
governments learn that their prosperity and 
happiness consist in peace, and not in war? 
When will they assume such a pacific atti- 
tude toward each other as to render huge 
war establishments unnecessary? When 
will they understand that wars are nothing 
but dwels on a greatscale; at the best, sav- 
age and cruel in their methods and directly 
settling nothing but the simple question of 
fighting strength? Arbitration, without 
fighting, is surely the true mode of dispos- 
ing of the difficulties that arise between 
nations in their intercourse with each other. 


—— 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNIFED 8TATES. 























MONDAY EVENING, June 18th, 1877. 
PRINTS. 

eee 
US Seer 6 |Manchester. 
American 644|Merrimack, D 
Arnold... . 634]Oriental...... 
Cocheco, L oo 63¢|Pacific ....... 
- ells .. - Sie ~~ mass of be 

reeman.. - 5g eee s Mourn’ g 646 
Garner & Co. » 674 |Spragu sae oalbebe Se 6 
eee *|Wamet iatoutia’. “40 
Hamilton . te Washingt... . 6% 
Gattal 3 .siiccse St 

GINGHAMS. 

Amoskeag......... 9 {Lancaster...... iddar 
| Re ee — |Namaske.......... _ 
ee ihe i _ 
Glasgow........... 8 |Southwark........ 7% 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 











Atlantic, A, 44 8% Lawrence, LL...... 614 
“« H, 44 , eee. vi 
“«  P, 44 wy 4 XX.... 84 
o D, 4-7 “s . XXX. 9% 
- Lu, 44 6\Lyman, E, 44 8 
mi y 34 : fssachusets: 
WE, Pessssess SO 4. | esnssseee 6 
a, 44 7 Mises canes . 
s 34 6% gd occ mgssoe OE 
Appleton, A, 44 8 fee 2S 54g 
. N, 47 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 3-4 534 Medford, 44 7 
Boot, FF....... tse Nashua, 9, 38-in.. 7 
PL bascees ne M6 R, 36-in... 7 
ee, See 6 xsi E, 40-in... 9 
cake Se ttl 7| “ W,48in.. 13 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket,A..... 7 
Cabot, A, 44 7 2 Bsc23 
wy, 44 7 “5 : 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
R.. 8% Pepperell, Mar... 84 
“ “ 0... % | ee 7% 
Continental, C...... 8 ¢ Ginds... 
“ eer ee N 614 
Dwight, K...:.... 5%) ) 
écpieuk 6% f¢ 
$ Dsus thn + 6% “6 
Exeter, A, 44 6% re: 
oe 7-8 64 Pequot, A......... 84 
Great Falls, 8..... 6 aa, eee 
- cone Wa Pe. a 
- Bisik, 1% Pittsfield, A 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 \Pocasset: 
“i | 614 Canoe, 
eon BS. 54g Bisss ey re 53% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d om ea 5 
“ XXX. |Salmon wee os 7 
Indian Head, 44 “en ; A PY 7 Se. 
“ RS Dis cepacceas 73% 
Indian Orchard: 4 awite PE. Ss cnen 6% 
AA,....... 84/Tremont, CC...... 6 
EE, ....... 73 Utica, 4411 
NM aces F 9-4 26 
ee 6u) * 104 . 
Laconia, AA....... is Wachusett, 30-in.. 
” eee 36-in.. ; 
VAD, 3 Ii at 8 - 40-in. 11% 
© ii cwcih 1 “ 48-in. .134¢ 
Langley, A........ 744|Waltham, P ...... 11 
- Standard. 8 Be 20 
6 ee 8 | = 10-4 22K 
Bsc nceweewes B34) 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon. 44 12 
rV tgs +4 1 Loveasd, 44 9K 
L 934] “ Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, ya 914¢|Masonville. 44 1 
Z, 7-8 614\|Maxwell, 44 12 
Bay Mills, 44 11 ‘Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 Y/N. Y. Mills, 4418 
Ballou&S8on, 44 8 |New Market,A.4-4 8 
“ “ 30-in 6 Gi. 74 
Boot, 8............ 8 |Nashua, EK, | 44 1 
 itahietenne 6 - P, 42-in...111¢ 
6 4 ae és OK x e z in. .124¢ 
Sah. ids ito ws epperell, 6-4 16 
Blackstone,AA44 9 sy 7-418 
Blackstone River.. 8 vd 8-4 21 
Cabot, 78 1% s 94 23 











— 
44 8k - 104 26 
42-in.......1144/Red Bank, 44 716 
de: PRS 12 7-8 64 
Canoe 34 5 Blaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, CCC..4411 | “ 7-8 6 
“« — C, 44 8 (Tuscarora, 44 1234 
Dwight: [Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 4412 4414 
Linen Finish. .15 se 5-4 16 
Forestdale, 44 914 sa 64 21 
Fruit of the —_— $ “ 3-4 26 
44 10 *¢ 9-4 29 
Fearless, 44 86 = 10-4 32% 
Green, G, 44 73¢|Wauregan, No. 1..10%¢ 
Great Falls, 8..... 2 Wamsutta, 44 124 
PR Re OE 7 54 1 
ve “« —A..... 8 |Williamsville, po 2 
«AA... 9 |WhiteRock, 44 10% 
ne oe, © SOIR 10 Whitinsville, 44 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8 7-8 7% 
7-8 7¢|/Waltham, 64 18 
Hope 44 8% “ 84 20 
8: wid 9-4 2214 
Semper Idem,44 36 | ae 10-4 25 
< 7-8 8 
DENTS. 
AmoskKeag..... PPA | Sinem 2, OSes | 
BUANIAY TAGAL, ..-. 0.0:0;006 8% Pearl River... ee cS) 4 
Columbia, Heavy. = Warren, AXA 14 
Biverett.......0000¢ i ESOL: 124 
Haymaker......... MrumQG a cieane ll 
Otis, AXA........ 14 |York.. sukeceake 
| eee 
STRIPES. 
American. . Otis, BB.....10 


10 @— 
Amoskeag. "10% 11s Masbabesie. 12 @13 
wt oe: — aN |Pittsfield.. @ 5% 

[ihorndiice i 1244 
Himitton. “n @2 Uncasville,A. 9 10 
TICKINGS, 

















Amoskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D....... 10 
- A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
“ SERS. 131¢|Massabesic, A..... 1344 
“ Cis 121g; B.....12% 
# Deiae 10% “ C....51D6 
SPP 10 |Methuen, AA......144¢ 
Cordis, ACE....... 18 !Pearl River........ 15 
eesau 16 |Pittsfield.......... 544 
Easton, ACA...... 11 |Swift River........ 
oT PEonaaseees 91¢|Willow Brook..... 1444 
Ona 9 |York, 30-inch..... 13 
Bamiiton,... <5. <0 1234| ** 32inch...... 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
AmosKeag..... case a | Peay tetrad 8 
Androscoggin. . Lawrence, Satteen. o* 
Canoe River....... 63 Naumkeag : 
Hyde Park........ 8 Satteens....... 914 
Indian Orchard.... 8 |Pepperell........ 1034 
Kearsarge......... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawem, ¥....... 714|\Laconia............ 814 
Amosgeag,...... -. 84¢j)Lyman, H......... 8 
Appleton. <s 84 Siseachaptie, C.. 7% 
POURUB. sc ceec sc ouleeee a seach 
oy Pasi sievis opewye sapeccicee OME 
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SPECIAL OFFERING of HEAVY GROS GRAIN 


Black Silks 


at $1 50 per yard, 
Damasse Silks, 


BLACKS and COLORS, at $1 25 per yard. 


A. L.SIGMArl& 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STREETS. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RBCEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON %8c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, NS. Y. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


for 15 DAYS WILL OFPER BARGAINS in every 
department, GREAT REDUCTIONS having been 
made preparatory to their SEMI-ANNUAL STOCK- 
TAKING. 

ATTENTION IS ESPECIALLY INVITED TO THE 
GOODS MARKED DOWN in the following stocks: 

















LADIES’ SILK SACKS, LADIES’ SUITS, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, LACES, MILLINERY GOODS, 


STRAW GOODS, PARASOLS, JEWELRY, 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, BUTTONS, 
CHINA, CROCKERY, AND GLASSWARE. 





REMNANTS and odd lots of all kinds CLEARING 
WITHOUT REGARD TO Cost. 


— 
147TH STREET AND @tH AVENUE. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


AT 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY AND 


AUGUS?. 
147TH STREET AND @fa AVENUE. 





| 


J. Rothschild, 


No. 58 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK ; 
261 FULTON 8ST... OPPOSITE CLINTON 
ST., BROOKLYN ; 
or JOAQUIN & CIE, 321 TEMPLE PLACE 
BOSTON, 

(Branch of the above Establishments), 
IS NOW OFFERING 


$150,000 WORTH 


OF THE 


FINEST 
French Millinery Goods, 


JUST LANDED. BUT,OWING TO THE DULL- 
NESS OF TRADE AND THE SEASON BEING FAR 
ADVANCED, WE WILL OFFER THE ENTIRE 
STOCK OF THE ABOVE GOODS IN EVERY DE- 
PARTMENT AT AN 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE, 


comprising the very Latest Novel Shapes in 


French Chip, English Dunstable 
Round Hats and Bonnets. 


Also Fancy Braids, Imitation Chips, etc., in styles 
that are Specially Manufactured by our Paris House 
for our establishments in this country. Also the 
most artistic designs in Paris Flowers. The largest 
assortment of Ostrich and Fancy Feathers, etc. All 
the Newest Shades in Ribbons, Silks, and Satins to 
match. Velvets, Laces, Crapes, etc. Special Open- 
ing of a case of Paris-trimmed Round Hats and 
Bonnets. Also an endless variety of our own manu- 
facture, in the most Recherché Styles, all at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 
P. 8.—SPECIAL DISCOUNT to the TRADE. 


Very respectfully, 


J. ROTHSCHILD. 


Rodgers & 
Orr Bros., 


183, 185 & 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 


SILKS. 


Great attractions. A ‘call. of inspection will more 


than amply repay. 
PLAIN SILKS, 


45 Cc. WORTH DOUBLE. 


BLACK and COLORED SILK8, 
,u Not the cost of manufecture. 
Extra sublime qualities in tne best LYONS SILKS, 
$1, $1 25, $1.50 nprecedentedly low. We respect- 
fully ask a call of irsp and comparison with 
any house in this city. 
DRESS GOODS. 
500 ploees Milenge Francais, at lic. yard. Cost 30c. 
toimport. Seaside Bunting , 20c, All new and desir- 
able shades. Black Cashmere, 45 inches wide, only 


40c. 


Black Henrietta Cloths, equally cheap. 
Black Grenadine, specially cheap. 
500 pieces, only 25c. Cost 45c. to make. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 

















COMMENCED ON 


MONDAY, JUNE 138th, 


TO CLEAR OUT THE BALANCE OF THEIR STOCK 


OF 


LLAMA LACE SACQUES, 


at a GREAT REDUCTION from the 
ORIGINAL COST. 


PRICES RANGING FROM $2 UPWARD. 





fol > ld 


(MAGIC PLAITER 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE: 


DRESS TRIMMINGS | 


AS PUAN & BOX PLATS 
PERFECT sou anenuerpasouantl 
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UNITED STATES BONDS. 





Mr. Frencu, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, has given to Secretary Sher- 
man the following opinion in respect to 
United States bonds issued since the de- 
monetization of silver, in 1873: 1. That 
“the Act of July 14th, 1870, provides for 
the issue of United States bonds, redeem- 
able in coin of the present standard value.” 
2. That “‘ the then legal coin was gold and 
silver, the standard value being 23 92-100 
grains of pure gold to the dollar, and 3713 
grains of pure silver to the dollar.” 3. 
That, ‘‘ while the law remained unchanged, 
the contract was legally performed by pay- 
ment in such standard coin of gold or sil- 
ver.” 4, That ‘‘the Act of April ist, 
1873, declared silver not to be a legal ten- 
der for such bonds.” 5. That this “‘act 
was an element in all sales of bonds after 
that date by the Government or by indi- 
viduals, the buyer having the promise of 
the United States to pay in the coin recog: 
nized as a legal tender—that is, gold coin.” 
6. That ‘‘ any act which shall declare sil- 
ver atender for such bonds is an attempt 
to insert an element not in the contract— 
an element expressly excluded by. the 
promise or by the Act of 1873.” 7. That, 
‘as itcannot be known what bends have 
been transferred since the Act of 1873, all 
bonds under the Act of 1870 must be paid 
in gold coin of the standard value named 
therein—namely, 23 22 100 grains of pure 
gold to the dollar.” 

Secretary Sherman is understood to ap- 
prove of the principles stated in Mr, 
French’s letter. The argument is one of pure- 
ly legal technicality; and, as such, it is entire- 
ly sound. If it were not thus sound, there is 
an argument of honor and good faith which 
the United States cannot afford to disre. 
gard. Everybody who is informed on the 
subject knows that ever since 1884 the sil- 
ver dollar of 371} grains of pure silver has 
been practically demonetized, though the 
fact did not take the form of law until 1873. 
The reason we have in the fact that this 
dollar, as coin, was overvalued; and was, 
therefore, worth more as bullion than as 
coin until the recent fall in the price of sil- 
ver. It did not circulate as coin; but the 
gold dollar took its place, and in the latter 
values were computed and expressed, and 
in it also contracts, according to the under- 
standing of the parties, were made. The 
gold dollar, and not the silver dollar, was 
the dollar of use, There is no dispute about 
these facts. 

Now, if the Government, having made 
contracts when the understanding was that 
the gold dollar was to be the medium of 
payment, should attempt to take advantage 
of the fallin the price of silver, and pay 
off its debt in silver dollars of the old 
weight, then it would deliberately and 
knowingly cheat its creditors. That is all 
there is about it. It can do so, because it 
is a government; but it cannot do so with 
honor. It exnnot do so and yet maintain its 
credit among the nations of the earth. 
What the silver men really propose is, that 
the Government should violate its honor; 
and this is just what we mean to oppose, 
first, last, and always. The honor of the 
United States is worth more than all the 
profits that can be realized from repudiation 
and fraud. 





THE RAG-MONEY AMENDMENT. 





SENATOR JonsEs, of Nevada, is reperted 
to have prepared an amendment tothe Con- 
stitution of the United States, which he in- 
tends to submit to the Senate at the extra 
session, next October. What he proposes 
‘is to demonetize gold and silver entirely as 
standards of value, and reduce both to the 
simple condition of ordinary commodities. 
As a substitute for these nietals, he would 
have the United States issue legal-tender 
paper money at the rate of twenty dollars 
per capita for every man, woman, and child 
in the whole country. In order to keep up 
this rate, he proposes an annual census of 
the population, followed by an annual in- 
crease of the money according to the 
growth of the population. The theory of 
the Senator is that the Western and the 
Southern States would favor such an 
amendment, and that in this way a sufficient 
vote can be procured to place’it in the fun- 
damental law of the land. 


We have never seen Senator Jones, and, 
hence, cannot tell how he talks on ordin- 
ary subjects; yet we suggest to his friends 
that a writ de lunatico inguirendo, for the 
purpose of examining into his mental con- 
dition, and ascertaining whether he is com- 
pos mentis in respect to business affairs, 
would beinorder. Hecertainly has shown 
very strange aberrations of reason within 
the last three years; and, if he keeps on at 
this rate, it will not be long before it will 
not be safe to let him run at large. Itis 
possible that timely medication may prevent 
serious consequences. A man who serious- 
ly thinks that two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress are made up of fools, and that 
three-quarters of all the state legislatures 
have in both houses a majority of fools, 
which is the condition of making such an 
amendment successful, must himself bea 
native-born fool, which is not true of Sena- 
tor Jones, or hé must have in some way 
experienced a serious departure from the 
normal condition of bis faculties, which is 
probably the pathological state of Senator 
Jones, The matter certainly is worth be- 
ing inquired into by a jury of experts. 

The truth is that there is a disease of 
the brain which the use of paper money is 
quite sure to generate, and then gradually 
increase till it becomes a positive delirium. 
The longer it lasts the worse it becomes, 
till the patient at last dies withit. John 
Law had this disease, and it killed him; not, 
however, until it had ruined a whole coun- 
try. We seriously fear that the Nevada 
senator is in the same predicament. He 
may have some followers, more or less de- 
ranged than himself; but we feel -a very 
comfortable assurance that the great body 
of the American people do not belong to 
the school of currency lunatics. They un- 
derstand that money is not a mere name, 
but a thing; and that the first condition of 
real money is that it must have value in 
itself as the basis of its exchangeable value 
with reference to other things, and that 
this value is not the creation of statute 
law, but the result of natural causes, whose 
operation no law can defeat. These ele- 
mentary principles are too deeply rooted in 
the experience of the world, as well as in 
the common sense of the American people, 
to be displaced by any John Laws, wheth- 
er of setineshoenon or modern esa 


CARPETS. 


|; app verteed SALE. ASTONISHING BAR- 


en ‘ORDER TOC CLOSE OUT PATTERNS WHICH 
DO NUT INTEND TO DUPLICATE wih 
THE BALANCE OF TH 
AN COST OF IMPORTATION 
OR MANUFA CTUR! ERS PRICES, LARG# LINES, 
CHOIUE DESIGN 


yV ERY TS AND ol as TTES FROM $2 PER 
Ropy ok BR RU BSE aR EROM $1.50; TAP- 
ESTHY, FROM $1; 
INGRAINS 
CHASED 








rac nay SPOCK, PU R- 
REAT PUREE AS WILL BE 
T OF MANUFAC? 
~—THE ENTIRE RANGE, FROM A COTTAGE CAR- 
PET AT 30 er To THE FINEST MADE. 


TTINGS. 


8S D 
ED CHECK, Ap FANCY PATTERNS, 
FROM 2 CENTS PER YA 


—100 BOUL. SLIGHTLY WET, WILL BE 
xD WAY D 


"SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


188 and 185 SIXTH AVENUK, N. ¥ 
e Door below Printout Birest. ? 


MATTING FOR THE MILLIONS. 


We will offer during this week the largestand best- 
selected stock 0 


FANCY WHITs AND RED CHECK MATTINGS 


to be found — the city, from low grades to the finest 
quality imported. In oqanestion with the above 





. goods wes all Offer 500 rolls 0: 
Ww AN 


SLIGHT LY-STAINED MATTLNGS. 
GREAT BARGAIN. 
Also a full assortment ‘9 Mattresses, Spring Beds, 
Window-Shbades, Material and Pisseres. Clty OiL-Cl 
Free) ue edsteads, and Reatiesoe ing Linen and Cotten 


“ge ente fons 
ART ORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESSES 


and the mae Tucker Spr Beds. Iron Bed- 
steads and Cr ww 


H.P. wikseail & CU., 350 CANAL ST. 
Mapertant 10, Ladies a Gentlemen, 
milies. 


onuat nd Famil AND SHOES 


AT BROOKS’, 


’ Fine Button Boots, $3, $3.50, $4\ and $5. 


Ladies 
Misses’ and | Osieare’s Butt Boots, 
Boys’ Fine Calf a Con ey eg Anne 5 
ee Fine A roar Shoes und | und Gaiters, $5 and 
“Whe finest and best work in the city at lower prices 

than any Other house in the trade. 
“I Y ONLY hiss BEST SKILLED WORK- 


ap whe WOR “A SPECIAL 


outs £0" “SHOES, Brench ah HE Soa 








ND eyty 
AY. corner 


8 SEB 
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McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012AND 1014 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


K. A. NEWELL, 


27 BROADWAY, 
pra WAVERLEY PLACE, 


manufactures to order, in a superior manner, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 
WHITE DUCK VESTS, 


OUR OWN MAKE. 








Is constantly replenishing his stock of 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


from: 75c. up to the finest numbers in Silk. Also 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S Merino. 
Fancy Cotton, Lisle, and Silk HALF HOSE. 
NECK WEAR, 
of all the Latest Styles, at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 








Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptiens through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tue InDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 





ta POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as ‘agents. can receive further 
informatior by applying tous. - 





Rea. Price. 
fre ee ee rere $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 800 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Wedkly..............265 3 60 > 4 00 
REMNDON O DREBMe a ncdds ss sccncqades 360 400 
TIOUNGS POMIURR 6 anc ccascccctcccscs 2 60 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “‘The Glee Maiden” 110 1 30 
VP ey eee 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 150 
Po pular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. .... sessaseds 230 27% 
a ee ee 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)....... 47% 52 
The Nursery (new subs.)........ -135 16 
The Mlustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christian............ coocccce - SH FH 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm........... - 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream............ --- 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine............e002 450 600 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,’ an L[lustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 
Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 
“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 
‘* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x38%4. By Ritchie. 
“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex-President U.S. Grant.” 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 
Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 
Address 





Fine Steel 


Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


The Sudependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 











52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 “ “ “ 1 50 
13 “ “ “ 6.7 5 
53 ’ after 3 months, 3.50 
523 9 after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing: year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money ig re- 
ceived. But when a pestage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW '& CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P,-0. Box 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
post-office—whether directed to his name or anothe 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsik 
for the payment. 


2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may c 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from th 
office or not. 


3,—The courts have decided that refusing to tak 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 

Ordinary Advertisements. |Last roots Business Hetice 
pO Pkt ee TSc. tim 

4times(one month), Rei 8 

B “ (three mont 8). eres months).80¢ 
2% “ (six iis 6 ‘an -75¢ 
& “ (twelve “ 50. “(twelve “ 650 

sapere ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 tim 
4 times (one month).. 
so" = months) 
26 7 
52 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATS 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firry CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advan 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


twelve = 








“Pp , Bex 3787 New Vork City 
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Weekly Blarket Review. 


{For week ending Friday, June 15th, 1877.) 





PORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—With more 
inquiry from dealers and an increased and 
considerable business, together with very 
favorable telegrams from Rio, there 1s a 
stronger feeling, the tendency at the close 
being in sellers’ favor. All the indications 
point toa more active market in the near 
future, and stocks are held tenaciously and 
offered at the ruling figures with some re- 
serve. Mild Coffees have been in good de- 
mand, and prices are firm, with a harden- 
ing tendency, those kinds that can be sub- 
stituted for choice Rio and Java especially 





being in favor. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 181¢@23 

Santos,Ord.to Choice................ 221¢(@231¢ 

RR A SR a 

BEOCMR 05s ~ocbbbdhhitecliihoesthteve 29 30 
peiawenbasenseaegeiasaste 21 @23 

ONIUG oo sd ivi dec cdicoucrceccsace 22 


TEA.—The market remains quiet, with 
no perceptible change in values. The 
statistical position is deemed a strong one 
by holders, and they, therefore, show no 
disposition to force goods. Green.—The 
market remains quiet, with prices nom- 
inally steady. Japan.—About 4,000 half- 
chests old crop has been purchased on 
speculation at current figures. Black.— 
Sales, 2,000 half-chests Amoy Oolong, most- 
ly common quality. We quote: 


py OUTS OEE EO Ee -% @ 50 
Young Foe. 4 113.53i055.- cass 23 @ 7 
English Breakfast......ccessceccece 25 g 75 
Uncolored Japan..........e.eeeeee- 3 @ 58 
QOlONR 45665 Ginie nis beck iver ce én bbe sba 38u @ 7 

SUGAR.—Raw Sugar remains dull. Re- 


finers, with a very slow trade, and that at 
softening prices, buy sparingly, their lim- 
ited wants being supplied by their own 
importations. Refined.—The market con- 
tinues extremely dull and at present quot- 
ations there is little or no demand. The 
general reports from the interior are to the 
effect that the distribution is slow and the 


country trade hold ample stocks. We 
quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 93Z@10 
SERMIL —=M INS SIIB. ccccceseccocccacey 1236: ist 
he ETS 124, @123¢ 
ah a HOES, CE OEE PELE 12 13 
Granulated, . 2. .vewsi esieted 11%@12\ 
Waite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 114% @11% 
OD cat acts apts 45 ii 3 @1114 
TY ear ee 114%@11% 
YELLOW.—Extra ©.......cccsccsscees 10%@10% 
Other grades, including C... 9}44@10% 


MOLASSES.—West India descriptions 
remain very dull. Refiners, being well sup- 
plied by their own importations and the 
trade by previous purchases, do not enter 
the market as bidders except at prices be- 
low the views of holders. This being the 
position, values are nominal. The last sale 
made public was made at 48 cents for 50° 
test, with 45 now the outside offer. New 
PYrieans.—The Louisiana product is at a 
stand and the market is weak, with prices 


to a great extent nominal. We quote: 
Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 47 @48 
Cuba, grocery gradeS.......c..seceee nominal. 
ER ND CDOT)» 6 .n0i0-5 90040 49.0:04,006% 54 @ 
New Orleans, good to prime......... — @55 
New Orleans, choice.......0.sceees —_ 61 
New Orleans, fancy........... I 


FISH.— In the absence of desirable 
grades of Mackerel, there is at present really 
no market. A few old and inferior Bay 
and Nova Scotia are in store; but there is no 
call for them and any quotation would be 
@ nominal one. On Wednesday there was 
some call for Dry Cod, and sales were made 
of 100 qtls. at $4.75@$4.871¢. Since then, 
however, further sales were made, though 
at a lower price. Box Herring are in good 
demand, both here and at Boston; but the 
supply at present available is small. Bar- 
rel Herring are but little inquired for; but 





at the moment there are few or none here, 
We quote: 

George’s Cod, @ qtl........... 475 5 50 
Grand Bank Cod...... -. 3 00 8 75 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl. - « 400 450 
Pickied Cod, @ bbl.........+. 5 50 6 00 
Mackerel : 

ON rere rrr 19 00 1 00 
SEED 6s 00k sdapag eo seene> 8 50 @10 00 
oy oR Sore 18 vd 15 00 
Jo ke ee rs 8 50 9 00 
No. 3 Medium,..........se.s08 7 00 8 00 
Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New.17 v0 00 
Herring, Scale, # box.........— 15 17 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... — 18 15 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues in good 
request, and, notwithstanding the recent re- 
ceipts have been quite liberal, the supply is 





THE INDEFENDENT 
nee 


greatly reduced. Prices are firm. The 
stock of Bulk consists chiefly of Mediter- 
ranean, West India at the moment being 


very scarce. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, # bushel....... — 28 30 
Liverpool, Ashten’s...........— a 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 10 1 35 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz..... — 1 30 
In small bags, 40 ina pbi.....— 6% 73 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 3 by 








GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES are very dull; but prices show 
no change. We quote Pot 48@5 cents and 
Pear! 634 @7 cents. 

BROOM CORN.—The market is quiet. 
We quote Green Hurl 6@7 cents, Medium 
Green 5@6 cents, and Red and Red-Tipped 
4@44 cents, cash. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—A mod- 
erate demand has prevailed for State and 
Western, under which the market bas ruled 
steady. The bakers and jobbers have pur- 
chased moderately, while there has been a 
fair inquiry for shipping extras and for the 
product of the City Mills, for export, main- 
ly for the West Indies, the latter at rather 
easier prices. Southern Flour.—With a 
better demand for Southern Extras and 
family brands, the market has been charac- 
terized by increased firmness; and, though 
prices have not appreciably changed, it has 
been easier to obtain the outside quotations. 
Rye Flour has remained heavy, with a very 
light demand, and business has been small. 
Corn Meal bas been in fair demand, at a 
slight reduction from prices previously 
quoted, at which a pretty good business has 
transpired. We quote: 








Dnanenl Bi0URicdac<00e0s00-0 esos 3 15@ 7 00 
State Supers....... -. 5 50@ 6 25 
State No. 2...... —— 5 00 
EES ae re eT a 6 7 72 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber..,... 7 7 9 25 
e ee 3 Lae 8 25@ Y 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 8 25@ 9 00 
ve New Process........... 9 00@10 00 
Bethea. Pir, s oh 5 25.5... -s sane 5 10 50 
Rye Fleas. ...5. csc csecsd Goscedced’s 5 10 
ROPE MEDAN <.)02ccvgneucwwedes seeee 2 T5@ 4 00 


GRAIN.—There has been but a limited 
demand for most kinds of cereals, and the 
markets have in nearly all cases tended in 
buyers’ favor, while prices, as a general 
thing, have declined. Wheat.—Inactivity 
in this article has been conspicuous, the 
wants of the millers being limited, while 
shippers have been out of the market, ex- 
cept for the commoner sorts, at extremely 
low figures. Corn.—The market for ‘‘ spot” 
Corn has decidedly favored the buyer, and, 
notwithstanding the comparatively small 
receipts, prices have receded. The export 
demand has been very moderate, though 
shippers have been favored by extremely 
low rates of freight. The future dealings 
have been characterized by extreme caution 
on the part of buyers and prices have 
fallen materially. Rye—There has been 
some demand for export; but at prices too 
low to admit of business. Barley remains 
nominal, with no demand and no estab- 
lished prices. Oats.—There has been a 
fair inquiry for Oats, under which the mar- 
k#* has hardened perceptibly, closing firm 
and fully 1@2 cents per bushel higher for 
some kinds, but a trifle easier on others. 
Beans.—The demand has continued very 
light, and scarcely anything has been done 
either for consumption or shipment. We 


quote: 

WHEAT 

VERIO REE, ..05.0060c000sspa te - 190 2 05 
White Western..........0.0 1 95 2 00 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............+ nominal. 
No. 2 Milwaukee.........e.+06 165 @1 68 
No. 1 Chicago........ Scena ates, nominal. 
OES re eres 1 64 1 65 
Amber Michigan.............. — 1 90 
By@, SACO. ccc c ccc cscs cccce _ 97 
Rye, Weatern.....cccccsersese « ES ao 
SS rrr 55 @ 56 
Corn; 

Southern White....... -mehoaae 61 62 
Southern Yellow............0 o 62 
Western White.... ........06- a 61 
Western Yellow...... csenaeeen nee 61 
Oats: 

i Seer Semen hoanaien 48 g 67 
er peaas pees 43 64 
RejectOd 1. os cecccccccctecccce - —- @ 
BEANS 

Marrow, New........escecceee 8 50 3 80 
Mediumy New......secccscees 2 8 2 90 
White Kidney, New........... 275 3 20 
Red Kidney, New....... gsnesis 2% 3 10 
POD GR cndisciicincenesae dius 27% @300 


CATTLE MARKET.—Though the de- 
mand for Beef Cattle for export during the 
week has been rather light, home consum- 
ers have purchased liberally of the better 
grades and the closing prices show an ad- 
vance of fully one-half a cent per lb. The 
range was 103@12} cents for native Steers, 
to dress 57@58 Ibs. to the gross cwt.; 128@ 





13 for prime and extra do., to dress 58 Ibs. ; 
and 93@103 for Texas and Cherokee, to 
dress 56 lbs. Milch Cows continue in re- 

uest and the receiptssold at $50@$60. For 

alves there was a fairly active inquiry. 
Milk-fed realized 5@7 and Buttermilk-fed 
43@4. Both Sheep and Lambs have sold 
welland prices of the former are a trifle 
higher and firm. We quote common to 
good Sheep 44@6} cents and Lambs 73@ 
93. Live Hogs were dull. Sales were made 


at $5 30@$5 35 per 100 lbs. The receipts 
for the week were 9,520 Beef Cattle, 70 
Cows, 4,297 Calves, 18,492 Sheep, and 19,- 
882 Hogs. 


HAY.—For both shipping and retail 
grades there is a very limited inquiry; but, 
with continued light receipts, there is no 
accumulation of stock. The quotations 
are: for North River Shipping 70@75 
cents, Retail qualities 70@95, Clover 50@70, 
and Salt 55@65. Straw is dull, and, with 
liberal arrivals and a large stock in store, 
— rather favor buyers. We quote: 

ong Rye 70@75 cents, Short do. 60@65, 
and Oat 55@60, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for nearly 
all kinds of Provisions has been extremely 
dull and prices have tended in buyers’ 
favor. Pork.—There has been virtually 
no market and prices have been entirely 
nominal, Bacon.—There has been no de- 
mand of moment for this article, which 
may be still regarded as wholly nominal. 
Cut Meats.—The demand for Meats has 
been very light and the dealings insignifi- 
cant. Prices, however, remain nominally 
the same. Lard.—The Lard market has 
remained comparatively steady under a 
moderate rr wd for ‘‘ spot” and forward 
deliveries. Beef remains dull and prices 
are wholly nominal, the transactions being 
insignificant. We hear of only small sales. 
Beef Hams are still dull and nominal at 
from $17 to $21 for Common to Choice 
Western. We quote: 





BEEF: : 
ESI PERE RIDA 05 6 00,0,0 0104 00:0: 13 00 @14 00 
PREETI 55,555 oaipvicvieecscme 14 00 14 50 
Prime Mess, tierce............ 21 00 (@22 00 
Packet, Dbl......0.00 Ceew pices 13 50 @14 00 
City Extra [ndia Mess, tierce..23 00 @25 00 
PORK: 
Mess; ‘Weatern :. eis ese less — @14 00 
Erie, Western. o.4¢.0<030090000 10 50 @l11 00 
RUS MEONN 5 c.c's's scence coesies 13 50 @14 00 
D: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr.,# 100 hs. 8 90 @ 9 00 
RE ERO va 9:5.4.0:6.60'< si05.06's0 wie _-— 8 75 
oo Sy nA eee Pa a>) 9 50 
8: 
PACHIEMISY Usles cae Saesacsasuisoosees's 8 914 
con RE AA LE Ie de RS Kgs 
SHOULDERS 
nacht casas Bes Geassceabe 6 @ 6% 
a cire tees Aracarecs 5K%@ 5g 
Bacon, Dry Salted...............00 @ 8 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market 
is quiet. We quote: 
DomESTIO Ras: 
White yao MMs ois coisas Saenie esis es - 54@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 3% 
City Colored... 22. csccécccccen esos 4@1 
| aw - 8K@ BY 
mperfections............. Heke ces oe 
No 1 White Shavings....... - 54%@ 5% 
Book Stock (solid)...... -- 3K@ — 
Common Papers........ccccccccccce 1 @1y 


WOOL.—The market here is in a very 
satisfactory condition; but buisness is re 
stricted, owing to the lack of desirable par- 
cels. Only one small lot of Ohio has been 
received and it will be a week or ten days 
before the article will become any way 
plenty. We quote: 


American XXX.......csccccceee <8 
ee A EE Cacre aS d peseoake —35 os 
A sehopeeaees Ps) 
BN nh bs cache aces hashes 7 
DO. bP UMEs org gatescaes gece ce —Ww 
Superfine Pulled.............00- —32 
Valparaiso, Unwashed..........- —18 
Texas, fine......cccccccccccccece —23 
TOKOB, CORES. .ccccvecsccccccecs —l7 
8. A., Cord’a, Washed..........—27 
a pe. paps cars oer vis a re mn 
myrna, Unwashed........ Ses 0 
8m BNO . ovis veces. es 17 


a, 
Cal Sp’ Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 25 
Cal. 8. é. Unwashed, medium.. 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 15 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The Butter market has un- 
dergone no change worthy of note. A fair 
demand has obtained for prime Western 
and State for export, and sales to some 
extent have been made at 21 cents for State 
Creamery and 17 for choice Western. 
Other kinds remain steady. We quote: 
New BUTTER: 


State, firkins.......cccccseees csceee — on 
State, tubs, select...........ceeeeee — @w 
State, tubs, fair to choice........... 12 @19 
Western, Creamery........... cecee — @23 
Western, firkins, choice............ 16 @17 
Western, firkins, good..... ct ae 14 15 


CHEESE.—A good export demand has 
prevailed since our last, at lower prices for 
fancy State. Western has also been freely 
taken for shipment, and it is thought that 
the clearances this week will not fall short 
of 80,000 boxes. The market closed weak 
at our quotations. We quote: 

Ngw CHEESE: 





State; Factory, fancy....... nebo bald — @il 
State, Factory, fair to prime........ 10 @l11 
State, Factory, poor to fair.......... 10 
Western Factory, good to fine.......10 @l1 
Western Factory, fairto good:...... 8 9 


EGGS have been in good demand and 
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prices have advanced 14@1 cent, at which 


a good trade has been done. We quote: 
Jersey, single barrels...........+++ 18 181g 
State and Penn.......ccccccccecces 17 171g 
Western and Canadian............. 1644@17 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.—The mar. 
ket presents no new feature. The only de- 
mand is for choice Quarter Apples for ex. 
port and a local demand for Sliced. The 
light stock here favors the holders. Other 
kinds Dried Fruits very quiet and prices 
nominal. We quote: 

Apples, State, 1876.......seee000. 5 @6 

Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 5 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 4 4h, 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to gond: 94 a) 


Peaches, peeled, choice............. 

Peaches, unpeeled, halves........... 7 8 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters......... 6 7 
Blackberries........... ec cevccccorees 6 6Y 
PUUIME corse co arcctsWen siete ceo ete ees 14 Gis 


HOPS.—The market has been very dull 
and prices favor buyers. The stock is 
larger than usual at this period of the sea- 
son, and, as the new crop is not far distant, 
there is more desire to realize. We quote: 





Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 8 @16 
Crop of 1875, Eastern.......... -» 6 @10 
Olds, all growths...... iene -4 @6 


POTATOES.—Old Potatoes are scarce 
and prices higher. New are coming in 
freely and large shipments are expected 
from Norfolk next week. We quote: 


Bermuda, per bbl...........0.eeeee $7 00@7 50 
Peachblow, per DbI.......cccccccecs 3 ee 25 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... —@4 75 


SEEDS.—Grass remains without move- 
ment and prices are entirely nominal. We 
uote: 


over, Western, 1876, prime, per lb. 14 14K 
we SRLS OR WNccesc ccs: css 14 15 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 90 @2 00 
Red Top, per sack, 50 lbs........ 22% @2% 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 160 @l 70 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





q 
z 





No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
WOKMUMUA NOSE... ia SUied . BOLMIES 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
ROM IMUNIR a0 e css dvasisecoss)6'66.0 eatin « 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville ‘ 
pe OS ee eee ee 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 o@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 4000@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 38 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 36 00 
Lister Bros. Bone..........02006 32 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 33 00 
46 46 Acid Phosphate 30 32 00 
= s¢ Pure Bone Meal 33 35 00 
i «« Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 4750 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
High-grade Ye mae ie 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone...........+. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 0 
DOMSTIGUT 5.505 bo desiseciocdthet 40 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 25 00 
Plaster, per tom. .......ceccccscce 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. 834c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 384c@4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), "  28{¢.@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44%c.@ 4%. 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb........... 4%c.@ 4c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 ce 5Ke. 
Dried Blood, per lb....... cates’ We@3 « 
Dried Flesh,  .....secsseeee 24¢c.@3 « 








TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of timein 
selling our good 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





BEST TEAS 
AN 


D SPICES. 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SfANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Piease send for Price-Lists. 
the world—Importers’ 
TEA e7rne oe, ne oe cs 
staple article—pleases Sverybody Trade continually 
in - best induce» 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 





Pr etor, 
983 N. 24 Street, Philadelphia 











ite—don’t waste time—send ‘or to 
mgr eon WHEE Vesey Os. Y FO. Box 2M, 
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Houng and Old. 


ORIOLES IN THEIR CRADLE. 


BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES, 





Wo rocks the orioles to sleep ? 

“NotI! not I! not I!” 

The father carols, flying high. 
Flashes his gaudy orange coat; 
Trills, as he flies, his careless throat. 
The orchard-trees are pink and sweet ; 
He tips the blossoms with his feet ; 
He dips ; he springs on air-light wings ; 
And, so loud that the whole world hears, he 
sings: 
“Not lL! not I! not I!” 


Who rocks the orioles to sleep ? 
“NotI! not I! not I!” 
Twitters the mother, with a sigh. 
“Down at the roots of the meadow-grass 
I watch and toil for worms, alas ! 
I capture the crickets, if they cheep. 
What time have I to rock to sleep 
Those four great fledgliugs in my nest 2?” 
Then murmurs low within her breast: 
“NotI! notI! not I!” 


Who rocks the orioles to sleep ? 

SoTis I! tis I! tis 11? 

The breeze, in passing, makes reply. 
“T swing their cradle to and fro; 

I toss them high ; I drop them low ; 
I whistle iu as many keys 
As all the birds and all the bees ; 
I make the elm boughs sway and sweep. 
Who rocks the orioles to sleep ? 

“Tis 1! 'tisI! ‘tis Ty? 





A NEW ENGLAND FAIRY STORY. 


BY MARY MORRISON. 








A Farry in old Plymouth County! And 
near the rock where the Pilgrim Fathers 
first trod, strong in faith and religious hope, 
and thinking they had left behind them all 
fairies, elves, and superstitions. Their 
only ‘‘chance” a good hatchet, the only 
witch-charm the muscle of a brawny arm. 

But right by one of these blue rivers» 
under the shade of the ruby and golden 
maples, one of the genuine little folk 
opened her eyes on the great world. 

“She is like our other children,” said 
the mother; ‘‘ and she shall be brought up, 
as I was, to sew and to cook.” 

Ah! poor, short-sighted mother. She 
did not know the true nature of the little 
baby form that lay in the cradle by the 
kitchen fire. 

She had not seen the merry crowd come 
out of the white milkweed-pod that some 
one had broken on the floor. She had not 
seen the gay dance and heard the whis- 
pered conversation over the little cradle. 

‘She shall be ours some day,” said 
King White Puff. 

‘“‘Ugh! She will grow big and horrible, 
like all the other earth-babies,” said Queen 
Snowdown. 

‘‘Let us kiss her, then, and she shall 
always be little and a3 sweet as she is 
now,” said old Granny Puff. 

‘*How can we get to her?” said one of 
the little Pufties. 

“We must wait for Lord Wind,” said 
King White Puff. 

So it happened the Wind heard, and came 
through the open door. .Then all the Puff 
fairies danced on the child and kissed her. 

Then the Golden Rod family, the Yellow 
Downs, heard the commotion; and they 
flew in to see what was the matter. They 
did not want to be outdone by the “‘ Puffs,” 
and flew over the child and blessed her 
with their gifts—riches and health. They 
always put riches first, those Yellow Downs, 
they were so fond of show. 

Then Miss Cricket, under the cradle, 
hearing the fun, thought she would trip up 
and see if she couldn’t throw in her fairy 
gift. 

‘Dear little one,” she said, ‘‘she shall 
always be cheery and singing, like me.” 

When the mother came, she looked in the 
cradle, and blew away the white and yel- 
low down and snapped away the cricket. 
How little she knew! 

* * * * * * * 

The bell was ringing for school one 
October morning. The ground was yellow 
with leaves; and up the litfle hill-path two 
girls were going, with their books.. From 
one blue hood looked out the dark eyes of 
fairy Downie, only half the hight of the 
girl with whom she is talking. 

“T say,‘Downie, I should think you’d be 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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awful ashamed to be 60 little. What do 
you suppose is the reason you don’t grow?” 

The tears came into the child’s eyes. ‘‘I 
don’t know, Gusty. I wish I could.” 

‘Don’t you ’spose you’ll ever be any 
bigger’n you are now? Mis’ Jones said she 
knew you wouldn't.” 

‘* Did she, really? Oh, Gusty!” 

‘Yes. And I ’spose I shall grow big, 
like the teacher. And J shall wear long 
dresses, and I shall have my hair ‘‘done 
up”; andI shouldn’t wonder if I was to 
have a luvyer then, you know, as she has. 
And Ill have a wedding, and a yellow sash, 
and frosted cake; and—I don’t know wheth- 
er I shall ask you or not, if you don’t grow; 
cause you’d be mortifidid, perhaps, to have 
all the grand strangers stare at you. Oh! 
won't it be beautiful?” 

“‘ What,” said Downie, ‘‘to have them 
all stare at me?” 

**No, you goosey! 
all!” 

But Downie was silent. 

That night Downie knelt alone in the 
twilight, under the yellow maple, and 
wished that she might die. 

All the fairies were out; but she did not 
see them. They had watched her every 
year since she was born; and, although the 
flower fairies had died away into sunbeams, 
they had always left the story of the child 
for their children and grandchildren, and 
as she knelt on the Golden Rod the fairies 
wept. ‘‘Let us tell Lord Wind,” they 
said. And when they had done that they 
were comforted, for he called up one of his 
sweetest little servants in Dreamland, and 
she talked to Downie in her sleep, so that 
when she awoke in the morning she was 
her own happy self again. 

Low-voiced Hope, from Dreamland, had 
told her: ‘‘Don’t be sad, little maiden, 
because you are small. All the greatest 
treasures in the world are that, and the 
others are not valued because they are so 
large. Study hard at the school and help 
your mother at home. Do your best in all 
the ways you can.” 

So Downie studied and worked. She 
learned to cook and make her own dresses. 
When “‘ Gusty” was sewing hats, she had 
a school and was teaching. 

Years passed by, and many of Downie’s 
friends had grown up, were married, and 
had homes of theirown. Gusty has grown 
up; but she had not yet found the luvyer 
and the yellow sash. 

One day Downie had taken her sewing 
and gone to spend the afternoon with her 
friend; and, as they were talking of old 
schoolmates, Downie said: Do you remem- 
ber, Gusty, how you said you wouldn’t ask 
me to your wedding, because I was sosmall? 
You don’t feel so now, do you? 

‘*No,” answered Gusty, rather shortly. 

‘“* And now,” continued Downie, dropping 
her work, demurely crossing her hands in 
her lap, and drawing down her round face: 
‘*T suppose we must make up our minds to 
be old maids.” 

‘IT don’t know about that,” said Gusty. 
“Don't feel bad about it, Downie. I don’t 
suppose there ever will be any chance for 
you; but as for me, why, there’s John 
Farmer, you know. He says I’m one of 
the smartest working women there is, and 
1 don’t think he’s popped it anywhere else, 
He’s a good piece of land for potatoes be- 
hind his house, too!” 

“‘And the yellow sash, Gusty!’”’ asked 
Downie, her dark eyes sparkling with fun. 
‘* Haven't you given that up gither?” 

‘*I don’t know,” she said, dryly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose there will be a sash, and it might as 
well be yellow.” 

‘‘And the frosted cake, too!” 
Downie, clapping her little hands, 

‘* Frosting ain’t much extry, when one’s 
used to making it. I've got a new receipt, 
too, that’s good—using gelatine and beating 
it a good while,” 

So the two sewed and talked until the 
sun was low and the men were driving 
home .the cattle. .Then Downie said she 
must go, for the milk must be strained and 
the supper-table set.. Just. as she stood on 
the doorstep, she turned and said: 

‘‘Oh! Gusty, you'll let me come and beat 
the frosting, won’t you?” 

**Lor, yes,” she said. “ AndI wish Icould 
do the same. for you; but I suppose there’s 
no use planning about that. Whata nuisance 
this milkweed is, growing around the door!” 
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And, so saying, she broke down the long 
stems and trod them under her foot. But 
the shining, silky downs blew all over 
Downie’s plaid shawl. 

‘‘That’s too bad! I'll brush them off 
for you, you wait a minute,” said Gusty. 

“Oh! no. Never mind. I like them,” said 
Downie, laughing, as she tripped over the 
grass. . 

“Did you ever know anybody half so 
lovely?” whispered the little Puffies to each 
other, but so low that she could not hear 
them. ‘We are going to have a ball to. 
night, and we'll all goto Lord Wind, and 
ask him if he can’t tell us some good news 
for her. He’s so good for that,” 

I can’t tell all about the ball that night, 
for the fairies never let us into half their 
secrets; but I did hear that Lord Wind 
danced with all the Puffies, and that even 
the Golden Rods, who couldn’t dance, shook 
with laughter at the odd stories the great 
traveler told. But nothing gave them so 
much joy as this: ‘‘In the country to the 
south of this lives just a brave mate for our 
fairy Downie.” 

*«Has he plenty of money?” asked one of 
the Golden Rods. 

‘*Oh, yes! Heaps!” said the Wind. ‘It 
always rains gold wherever he goes.” 

‘* Will he always be little, and is he 
good?” asked the Puffies. 

‘Oh, yes!” saidthe Wind. ‘And, what 
is more, he is coming here, and they will see 
each other.” 

‘‘Oh, what fun!” cried the Puffies, all at 
once, and they danced more than ever. 


Fairy Downie was to have a great wed- 
ding. Not in her quiet little home among the 
fields, but away in the City of New York. 
I can’t begin to tell you how sweet a bride 
she made, with her trim fairy figure, her 
lovely dark hair, and bright eyes, and how 
proud the little general, her husband, was 
of her. 

And (would you believe it?) such a long 
tour they have taken—all round the world. 
And everywhere they have been people 
have rushed to get a glimpse of fairy 
Downie. In China they even took her to 
be a goddess and would have worshiped 
her. In England even the good queen her- 
self decorated her with beautiful diamonds. 

But, with all this gold and fame, there is 
no place in the world she loves better than 
her own home in New England, among the 
wild flowers. It has been built expressly 
for her, and the stairs are not high and the 
windows are low. In one room they have 
a grand piano made on purpose for them. It 
is only about a foot high. They have 
ponies, carriages, a coachman and a foot- 
man, and even—what do you think? Can 
you guess? Anelephant? No, better than 
that. A yacht, 

And now do you wish to see her? Just 
fall asleep some night on one of those 
palace boats in New York Harbor, and 
when you wake up, if you have taken the 
right one, that sails into the suurise, you 
will be very near her country home, about 
twelve miles from the sea. 

I am sure she will receive you graciously, 
and will tell you, in her own sweet, bright 
way, some of her adventures; but don’t you 
tell her one word about the White Puffs, 
the Golden Rods, or the Cricket, for I 
doubt if she knows herself how all her 
good fortune has come to her. But I know it 
is true, for Lord Wind told me himself. 
“Don’t repeat it, for hetold me not to tell.” 

If you will only learn his language, I am 
sure he will tell you many a bonny tale— 
bonnier, perhaps, than this. 

Have I told you all? Oh! about Gusty. 
Yes, she had a chance to wear a yellow 
sash; but it was at the wedding of little 
Downie. 

re 


PUMPKIN-SEED’S CHILDREN. 


BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 








PoLLy MupcE sat down upon the ground 
and stared. She had been walking through 
the garden, looking at the little green 
things which were just pushing themselves 
above ground, when suddenly four queer 
little faces looked up into hers, and—well, 
as I said, Polly, in her amazement, sat 
down upon the ground and stared. Before 
her stood an exceedingly slim little fellow, 
who was carrying two odd-looking midgets, 
apparently twins; and the twins were caring 
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for a baby, which in some’ indescribable 
manner was stored away between them. 
Polly stared and stared; but after a while 
curiosity prompted her to say: 

*“‘I should like to know what sort of 
creatures you are, anyway.” 

“Why, we are Pumpkin-Seed’s chil- 
dren,” said the slim little fellow; ‘‘and 
we’ve started out to make our fortunes.” 

“Seems to me you're rather young to 
leave home and try to make fortunes, arn’t 
you?” suggested Polly. 

‘*We were forced to it,” answered the 
slim little fellow. 

“‘Couldn’t you have left that baby at 
home? She’ll be an awful care.” And 
Polly thought of her own trials when 
obliged to care for her baby sister Dolly. 

‘Oh, no! We could not get along with- 
out little Plumule. Indeed, we are all so 
much attached to each other that the very 
thought of a separation is exceedingly 
painful.” 

“Ts it possible!” 
“What is the baby’s name? 
not catch it.” 

“ Piumule,” answered the slim little fel- 
low. 

‘Dear me! Whatanoddname!” Then 
Polly said to herself, not speaking aloud, as 
she feared she might wound the feelings of 
her strange friends: “I don’t like the mule 
part a bit. I’ve always hated Polly; but 
even Polly’s prettier than a name with a 
mule in it.” Again addressing the slim . 
little fellow, she asked: 

“* Have you such an odd name, too?” 

‘*My name in Radicle.” 

“Oh! I’m afraid I should not like you, 
There’s something about radicals in my 
algebra; and I don’t like algebra a bit. 
What are the names of the twins?” 

‘“We are called the Cotyledons,” said the 
twins, speaking for the first time. 

‘‘Dear me! I’m almost glad my name’s 
just Polly. What are you going to do to 
make your fortunes?” 

“Tm going to dig for gold,” said Radi- 
cle; and before next winter Ill bring you 
some. 

‘*My!” exclaimed Polly. ‘‘ How much?” 

“Oh! a lump as big as a pumpkin,” said 
Radicle, with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eyes. 

“‘Come, Polly, it’s time to gather the 
eggs,” called a voice from the house. 

Polly said good-bye to Radicle and the 
twins and the baby, and, with many admo- 
nitions not to forget the lump of gold as 
large as a pumpkin, she left them. 

That night she dreamed that Radicle, and 
the Cotyledons, and Plumule, all grown 
very strong and large, came back to her; 
and Radicle brought a pumpkin of pure 
gold. Touching a secret spring, a door in 
the pumpkin flew open, out of which 
danced a fairy, dressed all in gold, who, 
after making obeisance to Polly, flew back 
inside the pumpkin, and with a tiny gold- 
en shovel showered through the pumpkin 
door and into Polly’s lap hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of gold dollars. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO, March 29th, 1877. 


exclaimed ° Polly. 
I think I did 





PIGGIE’S PREDICAMENT. 





BY EDWARD A, PERKINS. 





Mapam Piee@re lived ina small village 
on the shore of Lake Pepin, in Wisconsin. 
Perhaps she was just a trifle vain of being 
descended from a very ancient and well- 
known family; but more proud still, I 
think, of being the sole proprietor of six 
as happy little Piggies as ever lived. Al- 
most any day, when the weather-was fine, 
they might be séen strolling through the 
oak groves that border the town, in search 
of acorns, or proémenading the. village 
streets, pausing now and again for a friend- 
ly chat or alittle harmless gossip with a 
neighbor. 

In one of those rambles Madam Piggie 
discovered an old cellar, in the bottom of 
‘which was a fine growth of grass and 
weeds. Down jumped the Madam, in the 
hope of finding a nice tuft of grass or some 
sweet roots to eat; and, without moment’s 
hesitation, the plump little chaps followed 
her in quick su¢cession. 

After a lively play and a quiet snooze in 
‘the warm sand, it.was.time to go home. So 
\Madam Piggie jumped out, easily enough, 
and sauntered up the path that wound over 
the hill ‘toward the family mansion. But 
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he juveniles couldn’t get out, and their 
voices were soon heard calling ‘‘ Que! que! 
que!” which, being interpreted, means 
‘* Help me out!” 

Of course, the mother went back at once, 
to learn what the trouble was about; and 
found her little ones imprisoned, with no 
chance of escape. What was to be done?. 
After walking around the “ prison” three 
or four times, a happy thought seemed to 
suggest itself, for she began shoveling the 
sand down into a pile in one corner of the 
cellar, where the wall was lowest. The 
little fellows waited patiently, even carry- 
ing the thing so far as to enter right heartily 
into a game of ‘‘ hide-and-go-seek,” untilin 
a few minutes a sort of bridge or inclined 
plane was formed of the sand, over which 
they walked out, and scampered off up the 
hill, laughing and talking all the way, as 
though nothing could be a better ‘“‘joke” 
or afford them half so much pleasure as 
going to jail, when mother is the jailor. 

The writer hereof can vouch for the 
truth of the above, as he lived but a few 
doors from the Madam’s residence and was 
on exceedingly neighborly terms with the 
entire family. 

SOUTH EVANSTON, ILL. 


Selections, 


DAWN. 


THE lilies droop, the red rose pales ; 

The tender violet’s perfume fails ; 

The birds are dumb ; the leaves are still ; 
Night’s dark shade enfolds the hill 








O eyes! so dim with unshed tears ; 

O heart ! whose pain through smiles appears, 
Thy bitter cup of sadness fill, 

For night and darkness hold thee still. 


The clouds are gone, the sky is clear; 
Night’s shade bas flown, the dawn is here ; 
Warm life and love the glad air thrill ; 

In golden sunlight laughs the hill. 


The lilies raise their drooping heads ; 
Fresh fragrance steals from violet-beds ; 
The rose with crimson blushes now ; 
The song-birds trill, the tree-tops bow. 


Oppressed with fear, no light bath shown 
My weary, tangled path upon ; 

While Time, with swift, remorseless tread, 
Cried: ‘* Youth and joy for thee are dead.”’ 


Sad heart, awake and greet thy morn ; 

Fresh life and light for thee shall dawn ; 
Through skies made clear by love’s bright ray, 
Thou, too, shalt know the perfect day. 


—ELLIs GRAY, in “‘ Harper’s Magazine” for July. 





SHAKESPEARE’S YOUNG MEN. 


SHAKESPEARE seems to value very highly 
a decided capacity for friendship between 
men. Most stage heroes have to fall in love, 
or dosomething that passes for it; butamong 
these young fellows the power of friend- 
ship is rated almost as high, though not all 
of them are put into circumstances favor- 
able for the display of it. This friendship 
is shown usin many forms and varying 
degrees of intensity. There is the deep 
and devoted kind, which a man can hardly 
feel for many friends at once; but, beside 
this there is every shade of genial socia- 
bility, producing a wide circle of friendly 
interest and fellowship, showing that 
Shakespeare did not hold that the deeper 
feeling excluded the less passionate one. 
Clearly his model young man ought to be 
able to get on with other people. 

That he should be capable of really fall- 
ing in love is almost a matter of course; 
but it is less a matter of course that both 
love and friendship are to be thoroughly 
constant, when once the object is deter- 
mined. Better still worth noticing is the 
character of thislove. It was not a mat- 
ter of course, in those days or since, that 
the love so represented should be the pure 
and honest thing it is with these young 
heroes. Passionate, ardent, outspoken, it 
is always straightforward, frank, and hon- 
orable, in both the lover and the object of 
his love, in any character held up for our 
admiration. Whenever it is less than this 
Shakespeare seems to deny it tbe name of 
love at all. It may be fancy, or it may be 
passion, but real love it is not; that is 
something far above, which may run into 
any wild extravagance, but which saves 
the man who has it from real degradation. 

Shakespeare’s young hero must be a gen- 
tleman, too, in the best sense of that in- 
detinable word. Our poet clearly believed 
that blood and birth made a good deal of 
difference, fully agreeing with Spenser 

“ That gentle blood will gentle manners breed” ; 
that, however disguised by bad education, 
something was conferred by gentle birth, 
which would 


“ Show some sparkes of gentle ~ree, 
And * the last breake forth in owne proper 
ynde,” 





as in the case of Orlando and Cymbeline’s 
sons. But, whether the polish was to be in- 
nate or acquired, at all events it must be 
there before the young man’s character 
would be agreeable to Shakespeare. It is not 
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enough that the young hero should be dar- 
ing and gallant, generous and true. He must 
also have something of cultivation and 
grace, as well. That Shakespeare could make 
a blunt, abrupt-mannered man interesting 
and attractive to us nobody could deny, 
remembering Hotspur and Falconbridge; 
but he did not care to invent such charac- 
ters. It.would have annoyed him to draw 
any one meant to be attractive who was 
awkward or could not hold his own in con- 
versation. 

It would be easy to go on and pick out 
particular virtues exemplified in particular 
heroes; but at present we are more con- 
cerned with their common traits. One 
point, however, should not be overlooked 
in connection with these young men. With 
all their sociability, their friendliness, and 
hospitality, it is remarkable how little allu- 
sion there isto anything of a rollicking, 
drinking style of conviviality, such as we 
might, perhaps, have expected. There is 
plenty of feasting and fun among them; 
but their ideas seem to run on dancing, 
masques, and music more than on a riotous 
form of jolity. 

Healthy, brave, natural, genial, constant 
in friendship, noble in love, well-bred, cul- 
tivated. and self-restrained—such are the 
main points which we can discover of 
Shakespeare’s ideal young man. We would 
not say that there might not be something 
higher—that we might wish for some ex- 
ample of real heroism and self-sacrifice; 
but the world is not made up of heroes 
and Shakespeare did not seem to feel called 
upon to draw the exceptional people. 

Other people might do that. It was his 
work to deal with the human beings whom 
he knew, and to make them live for us, 
good, bad, and indifferent, with faults and 
failings, virtues an vices, just as he con- 
ceived them to be. At all events, they are 
real people—not impossible monsters—and, 
therefore, worth studying.— Westminster Re- 
view, 





GROWTH OF LIBRARIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


In 1776 there were twenty-six public 
libraries in the colonies. Of these Con- 
necticut had four, containing an aggregate 
of 4,400 volumes. Of these three were in 
Yale College. being the college library and 
those belonging to societies of the students. 
Maine had one, containing ninety-three 
volumes, in Portland. In strictness this 
should be classed with the Massachusetts 
collections. In Massachusetts there were 
five libraries, containing 8,500, of which 
7,000 were in the libraries of Harvard Col- 
lege. New Jersey had one library, at the 
College of New Jersey, containing 1,200 
volumes. New York had two libraries, 
both in the city, one belonging to Columbia 
College, containing 1,500 volumes, and the 
other to the Society Library, consisting of 
4,000 volumes. Pennsylvania had eight 
such libraries, containing about 14,000 vol- 
umes, of which 5,000 were in the Logan 
collection and 4,300 in that of the Library 
Company. Rhode Island had three libra- 
ries—the Redwood collection, at Newport, 
consisting of 1,500 volumes; the library of 
Brown University, at Providence, contain- 
ing 500 volumes; and the Providence 
Library, 1,000. South Carolina had one 
library, that of the Library Society, at 
Charleston, containing 5,000 volumes. Vir- 
ginia had one library, at the College of 
William and Mary, containing about 2,000 
volumes. This makes the total amount of 
volumes in the colonies at the time of the 
Declaration, accessible to the public for 
purposes of eulture, about 43,000. To this 
should be added the first circulating library, 
established by John Mein, at Boston, in 
1765. It had a printed catalogue and 
claimed to have 1,200 volumes. The yearly 
subscription was twenty-eight shillings. 
Mein soon afterward advertised that his 
stock of books for sale consisted of 10,000 
volumes. 

The following figures will show the re- 
sult of a century in obtaining at least the 
appliances of literary culture. From 1775 
to 1800 there were established 30 libraries; 
from 1800 to 1825, 179; from 1825 to 1850, 
551; and from 1850 to 1875, 2,481. This 
calculation includes libraries of all kinds, 
classified under the heads Academy and 
Schools, College, Society, Law, Medical, 
Theological, Scientific, Historical, Public, 
Mercantile, Social, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Government, State and Terri- 
tory, Garrison, Asylum and Reformatory, 
and Miscellaneous. This gives us in 1875 
a total of 3,682 libraries, numbering in the 
aggregate 12,276,964 volumes, making an 
average of over 3,000 volumes to each, the 
limit below which no library is included in 
the list being 800 volumes.—EpwarpD 
How.anp, in ‘‘ Harper’s.” 











THE RUSSIAN AND TURKISH MIN- 
ISTERS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue Russian minister and his legation 
are already on a war-footing, if there is 
anything in appearances. It is pretty gen- 
erally known that Shiskin is very stylish, 
and even ‘‘swell” in his habits. e drives 
about in the handsomest kind of an equi- 
page, the harness of his horses being gold- 
mounted. His coachman is dressed u 
within an inch of his life with gold braid, 
shining brass buttons, and other attractive 





fixings. Instead of a footman, he has, sit- 
ting alongside of his coachman, a Russian 
soldier, armed to his teeth, wearing a long 
sword, and a chapeau that from the front 
to the back is certainly three feet long. 
His military guard accompanies him every- 
where—the theater, opera, etc., included. 
While the minister is at his residence, this 
expensively and extravagantly dressed 
guard, in full uniform, does duty just in- 
side the door, as card-bearer, answering all 
calls. When the minister goes to the thea- 
ter, which is very frequent, the guard re- 
mains at the outer door of the theater and 
does an imaginary (to a great extent) duty 
there until his minister is ready to leave. 
He then escorts him to a carriage, and 
takes his seat with the coachman. Shiskin. 
as well as being celebrated as a diplomat, 
has a very fine record as a military officer, 
Hence, probably, his weakness for his mili- 
tary guard. 

On the other hand, the Turkish minister, 
Bey, makes no attempt at style and is 
more American-like in his habits. He is 
prominent, however, in social life and 
figures extensively during the society sea- 
son. All of his legation speak fluently the 
recognized language of diplomacy—F rench. 
Two old Turks, wearing the familiar dark 
red turban with yellow tassel, who are his 
only male servants, are seen frequently 
about his house. The minister himself, as 
well as his secretaries and assistants, now 
and then wear turbans, and always when 
they call upon the President and on other 
occasions where full court dress is necessa- 
ry.—Hartford Times. 





HOW TO SUCCEED. 


Hon. H. G. Eastman, of Poughkeepsie, 
lately gave this terse advice to the students 
of Eastman’s Business College: 


‘*My Students, you are the architects of 
your own fortunes. Rely upon your own 
strength of body and soul. Select some 
speciality for your life’s work, and adhere 
to Paul’s precept: ‘This one thing I do.” 
Let your star be Industry, Self Reliance, 
Faith, and Honesty, and inscribe on your 
banner: Luck is a fool, Pluck is a hero, 
Earnest effort in one direction is the surest 
road to wealth and high position. Don’t 
take too much advice. Keep at the helm, 
steer your own ship, and remember that 
the great art of commanding is to take 
upor yourself the largest share of the work. 
Don’t practice too much humility. Think 
well of yourself; strike out; assume your 
position. It is the jostlings and joltings of 
life that bring great men to the surface. 
Put potatoes in a cart over a rough road, 
and small potatoes go to the bottom. Turn 
a raft- of logs down a mill-race, and the 
large logs come on top. Rise above the 
envious and jealous. Fire above the mark 
you intend to hit. Hnergy, invincible deter- 
mination, with aright motive, are the lev- 
ers that move the world. Don't drink. 
Don’t chew. Don’t smoke. Don’t swear. 
Don’t deceive. Don’t read novels. Be in 
earnest, Be self-reliant Be generous. 
There are two sides to every balance, and 
favors thrown in one side of the scales are 





sure to be reciprocated in the other. Be } 


civil. Beagentleman. Itis a foolish man 
who does not understand that molasses will 
catch more flies than vinegar. Read the 
papers. They are the great educators of 
the people. Advertise your business. Keep 
your own counsels and superintend your 
own business. Make money, and do good 
with it. Love your God and fellow-men. 
Love truth and virtue. Love your coun- 
try and obey the laws. 





“ONE BETTER” THAN CREMATION. 


ELpER Evans, the local leader of the 
Shakers, is urging a plan for “ utilizing 
the dead” by burying them about 20 feet 
apart and planting a tree over each one, so 
that the burial-ground will in a few years 
become a beautiful grove or profitable piece 
of woodland, instead of a collection of 
stone memorials of doubtful artistic merit. 
He has a plea of justice at the foundation 
of his scheme, that, as every man during 
his life and his ancestors before him have 
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had their sustenance from the elements and 
productions of the earth, he should be will- 
ing in his death to contribute to the support 
of those who come after him. The plan 
has — been carried out on a small 
scale at New Lebanon, N. Y., where a 
burial-ground that had become crowded 
was graded off and planted with ever- 
greens, all marks of the subsoil occupants 
of the lot being obliterated. The plan as- 
suages somewhat the grief at the pros- 
pee of losing friends, as is attested by 

Ider Evans’s remark to a portly believer: 
‘* Sister, you'll make a great lot of grapes.” 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
fi GARDNER & CO. 
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: “EXPOSITION, 

AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE EX- 
HIBiT ED. 

Special attention is called to our goods for 

Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 

unequaled for beauty, cheapness, und serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CQ., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 


Retail Store 817 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
COMBINED 
Wardrobe, 
Bureau, 
Washstand, 
Looking-Glass, 
» Towel-Rack, 
and 
Toilet-Shelves. 


The best article of 
Furniture made for 
Bedrcoms of HOTELS, 
BOARDING-HOUSES, 
or PRIVATE DWELL- 
INGS. Made only by 


MBROSE E. BARNES, 
M’n’f’r of Furniture, 438 Pearl st., N.Y. City. 


WILCOX & KINNEY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BEDDING, FEATHERS, 


Bedroom Furniture, 


59 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Opposite Stewart's Store, NEW YORK. 
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Valuable Information about Scales will 
be Farnished Free of Charge on 
Application to 


BUFFALO SCALE CO, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO 
STANDARD SCALES. 


Any one Interested in Scales or Desir- 
ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 
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BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED 


ECONOMISE,|witson SEWING MACHINE. 


Its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as Elegantly Finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
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PRICE. WE CIVE A WARRANTY with EACH MACHINE, 


guaranteeing to keep 
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it in repair, free of charge, for 


5 years. It makes 6 stitches to every AACK of the foot. 
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BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 
FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West {4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite “ Macy's.” 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 
PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 


A LARGE and COMPLETE STOCK of PARLOR 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every facility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Librartes, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 


FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 


DING, ap and Mattresses, of all grades 
ITTUES. 303 Canal St. N.Y. 











ROGERS’ STATUARY. 
THE Coon TRI AL. 


Price $20. 
INustrated Catalogues may be had on application. 
or will be a IN ROt 10 cents to 


1155 mm, N. Yo corner 27th St. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Plain and Ornamental 


[IRON WORK, 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, etc., 
\. B. & J. ™. CORNELL 


Office 141 Center Street, New York. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


for Diseases of t Throat _ and Lungs, 
a ich as Coughs, Celds, Whoo ping 


Count Brgnchitie, Anema. 


The few compositions 
which have won the con- 








fidence of mankind and~ 


become household words 
among not only one, but 
many ——— must have 
extrac. inary virtues. 









e known to the public about 
forty years, by a long- 
continued series of mar- 
velous cures, that have 
j won for ita confidence in 
its virtues never equaled 
by any ot ao medicine. It still ae ame most effect- 
Coughs, mp that can be 
made by by medical skill. Indeed. the OnunnT PECTO- 
tC has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors toa atextent, and given a feelin 
of immunity from Le fatal — that is we 
ounded, if the remed Ae taken in season. Every 
fount should have it in their closet for the ready 
and prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffer- 
ing, pnd even life is saved by this timel protection 
The prudent should not neglect it and the wise will. 
not. Keep it by you for the eee itaffords by 
its timely use in onteen atta: 


DR. = -C.AY 
OWELL, Mass., 
rn and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY |ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MBDICINE. 





METAL 1a BU I 
are air-tight. 
ages, and protecting it from vermin, so fies, or toaye 
snatching. In all sizes, from cheapest to most ex- 
pensive, Kept or can be pr by undertakers or 
- Special attention to orders by telegraph. 
ee by Board of Health for funerals of 


contagious d 
M. RAYMOND, M’?’s C 
No. 406 Peari St. and No. 12 New Bowery, Wow York. 


THE HUMAN CHEST, 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
Portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S$. S. FITCH & SON, 


> 49 East 29th St., New York City. 








Tue Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
New York Insurance Department, Part II, 
Life Insurance, has been issued with rea. 
sonable promptness by the superintendent, 
Mr. John F. Smyth. This is a document 
which is always looked for and wished for 
by insurance men until it is obtained. The 
present one contains an immense quantity 
of valuable figures and statistics. The 
tables are about the usual ones that have been 
given from year to year, under the reign of 
the different superintendents. The detailed 
statements, forming the body of the book, 
follow the arrangement of Superintendent 
Chapman, adopted one year ago. In addi- 
tion to the statistical tables and the state- 
ments of the companies in detail, there is 
a large amount of valuable information in 
the appendix, giving the result of various 
special examinations of different companies. 
The ratio question. is not dealt with very 
severely in the report. There is a ratio 
given for losses to mean amount at risk, 
which is of but little consequence; and 
another one giving the ratio of assets to 
risks in force, which is worth just about as 
much. The ratio of net assets to uncollect- 
ed and deferred premiums has more value ; 
and the one of premium notes and loans to 
net assets has absolutely none. This is all. 
There is no expense ratio, although persist. 
ent inquirers can figure one for themselves, 
for the facts are given. We should have 
liked a comparison as to the dividends 
paid by the various companies during the 
year; but that is not given. Soit would 
have been very important to have shown 


ian has not so much insurance as that in| 
force, and that we should have been told, 
if told anything, how much of the decrease 


belonged to the Guardian. And, second, 
because when that “repudiation ” was al- 
luded to we should have been given infor- 
mation about it. We want to ask Mr. 
Smyth here why he gives an explanation 
regarding the cause affecting the decrease 
of business in one company, and does not 
do it for the others which show a decrease. 
His information is information belonging 
to the public, and should not partake of 
favoritism. Why not tell us, also, as to the 
reasons for the decrease of $7,903,204 in the 
Phoenix, or of the decrease of $6,302,270 
in the Charter Oak, or of the $5,761,171 
in the Union Mutual, or of the $4,068,456 
in the AStna, or of the $3,779,184 in the 
Mutual Life? If the special reason should 
be given for one, it should be given for all. 
There is no doubt satisfactory reasons for 
one as much as for another. 

The truth of the matter is, the superin- 
tendent of insurance for the State of New 
York should be a man well trained in insur- 
ance, who has made a long study of it. It 
is a position of vast importance. We have 
no disposition to blame the present incum- 
bent. We presume him to be a very good 
man for his business; but bis business has 
not been that of life insurance. He was 
bred, we believe, a brewer and a postmas- 
ter. His training has fitted him just as 
much for the position of attorney-general, 
or for a supreme court judgeship, or for 
the health officer of New York City as 
for that of superintendent of insurance. 
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the average rate of interest earned during 
the year by the different companies, and it 
was a very easy thing to do; but we look in 
vain for anything of the kind. In fact, we 
have to conclude that every comparison 
which means nothing, or next to it, is 
brought out and given a place; while all the 
real tests are kept out of sight as much as 
possible. Why we do not know, nor do 
we care why; but we do care that it is so. 
One thing is certain: either no comparisons 
should be made, or else all of them should 
be. If comparisons are odious, meaning- 
less ones must be abominable. We do not 
ask the superintendent to make a single 
ratio; do not think it is at all necessary. 
When the facts are given, people can find 
out what they mean. But,if anything is 
done as an aid, it should be an aid, and not 
something that will threw people off their 
guard, and tell them just what they do not 
want to know and what is of no earthly use. 
The present report is characterized by 
another departure, which is, to.say the 
least, peculiar. There is not one word of 
“text.” There are no explanations of the 
situation in life insurance; no advice to 
either the legislature, to companies, or to 
policyholders. There are no opinions, or 
prophecies, or suggestions. Life insurance 
has been to a certain extent on trial for the 
past six months. Four companies have 
failed. The subject was brought promi- 
nently before the recent legislature at Alba- 
ny. A score or more of officers were exam- 
ined at great length, and at times at great 
trial to themselves, under oath, by the As- 
sembly committee; anda score of experts 
were also examined. Essays on life insur- 
ance were read to the committee and 
speeches were listened to by them. Vari- 
ous points were under discussion and were 
discussed fully. There is no doubt but that 
there was a very Jarge amount of, valuable 
information right at the hand of the super- 
intendent—information that the public have 
paid for, and are entitled to, and ought to 
have. But never a word of it is given to 
them. The report is as dumb as a man 
born deaf, on all these points. 
On page 26 is given acolumn showing 
the increase and decrease in the amount of 
insurance in force in the various compa- 
nies. We mustcriticise Mr. Smyth for what 
seems to us a little indiscretion in making a 
foot-note. The Universal shows a decrease 
of $10,252,155. The explanation is volun 
teered that this is on ‘‘ account of repudia- 
tion of Guardian Mutual’ Life- Insurance 


| Company contract.” We object to this, 





for two reasons. First, because the Guard_ 


OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

This New Engiand A iation issues p lim- 
ited to Py L000 and Ae 000 mon, Ithasa ps eaten. 
b> a aa and individual lia- 

yo 





pay- 
ing for their insurance as they go and keeping the 

‘reserves ” in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that o “ old-plan, 
high-rate, reserve ” companies. 

@ average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has ye as follow: 

Age ® 





30 40 
The annual cost decreases with the increase of the 

membership. ‘the age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 

made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


Ex-Gov. F. BOLPROSA, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ABBCEB, OVOET... 00... .cccccessecccceees $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly.................++-- 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 
C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Seoretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


Unrep stato 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 > 

ASSETS, $4,827,176,.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 

















ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


dey 
New York, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
paw, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks fo 





1st January, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked on Ist 
TODMATY, IWIG.......cccccccccccescceseccoce 2,172,260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... . . $7,101,4 101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
| ae nor = Fire dis connected with 
ne 
Premiums marked off from ior my wi 
1876, to 31st December, 1876... . $5,061,005 12 
Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,, $1,088,410 35 
= Company has the following Assets, 
Unitea States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks . , oe 00 
Loans, secured by Btooks and and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and M ortgages 267,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at. .......... 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable bi cce 1,812,504 38 
CURE Oh Briececcenes cacancsccecegecece ce 365,012 74 
Total Amount of Assets.....,....++++: $15,694,867 31 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of Apri 
,next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
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LEWIS CURTIS ROB’T B MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS, H. MARSHALL, 
GE . LANE, 
DAVID LANE, BT L. STUART, 
RDON W. BORNHAMJAMES GD EB FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, RED’K CHAUNCEY, 
STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW ADAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRAY, 
YAL PHELPS, UND W. CORLIES 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JO LLIOT?, 
. HAND. WILLIAM BRYCE 
JOHN D. HE TT, AM H &, 
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CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-President 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Bartuert, Actuary, 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
S. E. Corner Fourth and Wainut Sts. 





hewn. 7 Jan. t, 1877, 88,4 11,248.93 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


—The Hartford Insurance Journal says 
that any man can make up ratios from the 
insurance reports to suit his own purposes, 
whatever those purposes may be. This is 
not much of a compliment to the insurance 
reports, nor to the men nor the departments 
who make them. If the reports really are 
what the Journal says, then we might bet- 
ter do without them; and we might do 
away with insurance departments and in- 
surance Officials. Suppose the same remark 
be applied to banking statistics, or to fire 
insurance statistics, or to any commercial 
facts. All compilations become useless if 
it is really so that any man can make out of 
them just what will suit his own purposes. 
But then we don’t believe it; and there 
are certain facts that we like to get out of 
the insurance reports—and facts, too, that 
we do not believe even the editor of the 
Journal could twist very much. 


—Mr. W. R. Grace, who succeeded Mr. 
Anderson as receiver of the Continental Life, 
has done a very neat thing. This poor, un- 
fortunate company has been kept in the 
courts ever since its former officers tried to 
defraud the policyholders by jumping out 
of the way’ and leaving the company to a 
lot of sharks. It is very greatly to the 
credit of Mr. Grace that he has spent but 
very little of the company’s funds upon 
lawyers, and that, rather than contest the 
appointment of a successor who was ap- 
poiated over him, he quietly withdrew, and 
left the receivership to Mr. John P. O'Neil, 
who was appointed as his successor by 
Judge Westbrook. He had a very good 
chance to hold onto the position, and, at 
least, to make a good deal out of it; but he 
said he thought the policyholders had been 
bled enough, so he withdrew. 


—In the report of the superintendent of 
insurance for the business of 1874 it is 
stated, and affidavits are given in proof, 
that on March 14th, 1874, eighty per cent. 
of the outstanding risks of the Guardian 
Mutual were reinsured by the Universal 
Life, and on March 24th, 1875, that the re- 
maining twenty per cent. were reinsured. 
The same statement was repeated in the 
report of 1875, and again accompanied by 
affidavits. We wish some one would ex- 
plain how it is that, after the Universal bas 
handled the assets of the company for 
nearly three years, it is now able to repudi- 
ate the.contract. We cannot understand it. 
It_has a look to it that does not appear to 
be right. We shall be very glad to publish 
a Satisfactory explanation. 

—The officers of the American Popular 
have at last given up the fight and have al- 
lowed the receiver to take possession. It 
will now be in order for them to attend to 
the indictments against them. It is to be 
hoped that they will have enough to do in 
this matter to keep them from dealing in 
life insurance again very soon. 

—All those who hold policies in the Con- 
tinental Life should present their claims to 


Mr. John P. O’Neil, the present receiver. 
It is not believed that there will be any 
further change. 


—The Republic Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago, long since defunct, was on the 
25th inst. placed in the hands of a receiver. 
CSIR 
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CON TIN! ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8S. Parsons, 

President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE, COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Policies issued on is Py only. 











Cas Ay a an. ist, i397 * . Piet 672 33 23 
OutstandWiGat & Sutras, Prosiaen 

ANFORD J. HA 

. ¥ ANDREW J. Gut, Treasurer. 


waiingny PRA REaE, Cana 





THE INDEPEN ‘ENT. 


1825. 1s7'?. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - + - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. ag th Sec. Jou | ey Pres 
THOMSON. Ass’ 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 
New YORK, January Ist, 1877. 








IDS ok ks cnt te sbes «trees dagnenee bee $280,009 a0 

einsurance Reserve. a $34 
Not: SUrplaMs, ....<..ccvccvces ccdecccvicce 1801 1383 

Total ASSECtS.... ........ccceeeeeee 8841 8S 
Unsettled Losses......... speeaeawnees 7,65 30 


JANUARY 9th, 1877. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have Sis day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
Also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


EXAMINE THE PLAN OF THE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 


IT offers life insurance at actual cost on the term 
plan, dispensing with the cash reserve system as 
useless and dangerous. It charges a smali definite 
sum annually for expenses and allows its nual 
holders to pay the cost of tneir insurance in month y 
installments as the money is needed to pay 
losses, and its policies are never diminished by 7 
insurance deposits by the insured. The Protection 
isthoroughly solvent, having about $150,000 deposited 
with the state treasurer of illinois for the security of 
policyholders. It guarantees insurance for the full 
amount of its polices and furnishes it at about one- 
half the price charged by the best mutual companies 

oner ating on the reserve plan. 

hile itis every man’s duty to insure his life, for 
the protection of his family, it is also his duty to 
obtain it at the lowest possible price consistent with 
security. He does not want to deprive his family of 
present comforts for the sake of paying more money 
toan insurance company thanis needed to pay for 
his insurance. Therefore, secure reliable protec- 
tion for your family. y-by a policy in the Protec- 
tion Life Insurance Company, pay as you go, get 
what ot pay for, keep your reserves in your own 


pocke’ 
-THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 








Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash Capital.......csssesescaceseeees+:19000,000 00 
Guaranty Surpius Fund......... stele 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund................ 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres, H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec.,A.D 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t 
OW. DUTCHER, Rea. Brookiver Dent 





[June 21, 1877. : 


34th a 


UNIVERSAL LIFE-INSURANCE CO., | | 


17 and 19 Warren St. New York. =| NEW ENGLAND: MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


_Post-Office Square, Boston. 


jurplus, 
"Premiums ate eos WT oh -y in other Se 
WM. WALKER, President, 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, | and 264 Broadway, Cor 
arren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 52. 
The princi 








(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 








al “features of 1 of oe ny are ABSO N A J 1st, 1877 $13, gry 40 81 

LUTE SECURITY NOMI ce MANA CEMENT ET ASSETS, January lst, 1877.......0..4.. 
and TA on TO THE ICAL MAN Deduct Surplus to be Distributed... ocdbe 7 50 
All Forms of TAfe and Endowment Policies lesued. Leaving...++ .. 20+ seeresvee soveccceccee: 315,200,185 01 31 





_ a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of “a 
cyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


| Ist. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
pdequate rate of premium. 

2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fung. 

The market tye of the securities of .which the 

fund is bony a 8 $340,700.80 over the cost on the 

mpany’s er. This item is not availed of in 

the capital as oad presented. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Beoretarr. 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN 1/851. 





" ¢ For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
pesots, B ro Bist, 4 Ra 4 PD Shad 86, G33:334 + bompany’s operations during the past thirty-three 
Surplu ey New York Stand. years apply at the office of the Company, or of 

OPE; MOORE... iiss issn. 1,045,000 00 Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. McKOWN, Ass’t Séco’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

w. 'G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE O0,, 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
“OUES®. Assets, $8) 29, 925,68, 3 2sResiaiie se. 


All Policies issued after April Ist, ry which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the ‘*Maine 
Non-forfeiture Law ’’; ‘or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid« 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


cember 31st, 14,458 
Foyt thereby eae ae 00 





E.W.B 
AVERY J). 


SMITE + 
OSCAR B 


B. IRELAND, Actuary 








en ae OF THE MAINE ESTED at LAW, PASSED FEB. en 1877, ILLUS- 






































A WHOLE LIFE POLICY, ISSUED AT AGE 30, AND DISCONT ie AFTER 

THREE OR MORE FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS SHALL HAVE BEEN PAID IN CASH 

| Additional 3 
Premiums on awh Time Under |Amount Due if Death occurs on Last Day of Exten- 
Lapse the Law. ; sion 
Premiums and Inter- 
Age | Ampunt | est to be Deducted. Insurance 

No. | pobennts ~~ Days. a Due overthe | 
‘stopped. side Death. | Policy | No. ; Amount. Heirs. | Premiums. | 
3 | $631 a | 2 | 22 36 | $10,000 3 $759 97 |89,240 18 | $8,559 
ee 908 34 3 170 37 10,000 4 1,041 18 8,958 82 B08) 8 | 
5 | 1135° | 35 4 133 39 10,000 | 5 1/339 18 | 8,660 82 7,525 82 | 
6 362 | | 36 5 99 41 | 10,900 6 1,655 05 8,344 95 6,982 9} 
7 1,589 | 37 6 67 43 | 10,00 "4 1,990 05 8,009 95 6,420 95 | 
8 1,816 | 38 7 26 45 10,000 Ss. | 2,340 74 7,659 26 5,843 26 } 
9 | 2,043 39 7 327 47 | 10,000 8 | 2,477 05 7,522 95 5,479 95 | 
w 2,270 | 40 8 235 49 | 10,000 9 | 2,843 24 7,156 76 4,886° 76 | 
nn | 2497 41 9 | 14 50 | _10,000 10 | _ 3;205 8 6,794 15 4,297 15) 








DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P, CARPENTER, Ass't Sec’. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’y. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’ Office or to any Agency of the Co. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL a aR Y, TS the 3 dition of the Company on the first day of 


CASH CAPITAL, - = "= = =: | “id eee $3,000,000 00 





Reserve for Re-insurance - = = = = = * =* = 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpald Losses and Dividends Fi, Peden ie 243,402 24 
Net Surplus - ° « i - = =#= =# © 1,002,783 90 





TOTAL ASSETS, - = = *®* = 2 5 = = 


$6, phon 82 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

















Coal fen) TRAM 00000. 0:00000065000000000500000s0cggns s05nesenscg she Raedellss qussesmeconececcencesesece occa 
Bonds and Mo es, being first lien on Real Bevate, (yorth NGMIIIINGIN. 5 cc ceos ote ches ne 
United States Sto (market oer, kL cclvenareduevaesssegeuanainnl Suewcekeotis @ 00 inawiea | 
- vote cit pays “ os 
n an 
es on Soe ox payable on aa (market value of Securities $700,379.00 e 
ety gs yt a Janun zz. iar Co roccccceecccccccccccccccebs cccccccccorcsccees 
Galance in hands of Ag seers eer eetecenseeereeeseenseesedecees tes 
Premiums Gas and iaasiietiad acted ‘on Policies issued at ‘ a this Oftice. * 34 eh 
Total, See P PO eee eeeeetee seseee eeeeeeceee® sere seeteeree Fee PO OOOO seer se eer sn eset tetons Seieneae as 82 
LIABILATLEB. ‘ 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1877...... wecesesecctecccesesecessssesengepnenanee © #742:975 80 3 
Dividends UNPBIG...scccsceessecceeee J.cvsceecsrecceeveccestessescsecenseeeeste 


TOUl...sssesesssessrerssersetresseenscsossessbor Peet eererere 
. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. | 
“Ee Groin, } Ase’t Secretaries. | 


seeetteeeeeee sesesceeesee 943,409 24 


Se TAN egos 








18th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, (877. 


American Insurance Company 


Organized A, D. 1859. CHICACO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, 
Farm Property, Churches and Schbol Houses. No Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large 


city. Number of Policies written from 1859 to 1877, 260,723 ; in force, 152,654 


Cash Capital, $200,000. totarcasn assets, - - - = = $882,027.02 
; ad = 5 5 oe 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - “fo 5 ¢ + 490,395.27"! |") 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy Holders, © oe | ef ete ee | 9481 648.655 °° | 
Deduct é ital, - . . . . . ° ° ° ° » » . 200,000.00 
Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - 7 . $231,642.65 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. Ist, 1877, 61,711-631195. Ladbes ‘pata from 1872 to 


1877, $1,112, 
aw mena. 





«Z. CULVE Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hon. H. HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
5: x KNOWLTON, JB., M.A. HOYNE, : Hon. J. BAILEY, LOYAL L. MUNN. 
WM. H. OVINGTON, B. B. CURRIER, NICH KRAN - 
1am * . Ti " “ ~ ne 
OFFICERS. af Tid 2.2 | 
: B, 2. CULVES, Eres’. BOM. , M, HIBBARD, Vie Per’. j CURRIED, Secry. M.A. ROTHE, treat. = 
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HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1876........... .. Biccsaee cecccccccercececccssesoccssooecees $27,677,630 S7 
INCOME. 
PROM ccc cc - ccscccccccccccnccsecccccceeoscescescs ces deveVslgeccteces Shedede sees $7,514,131 23 
Interest and rents........ Seahseeched athcbe Segporededdechececece maeeruaaaeasesetseed 1,728,410 39— 9,342,541 67 
$36,920,172 54 
7 07 
10 00 
, e ns’ Fees... adeberuee SR Oe BP re ic. Gand tes Tee ° sents & 
Salaries, Law Expenses. Postage, and Exchange........ccccccersscccsssseeees 329, ; 
Advertising, Printing, Building, and Other EXPeNSEB.......cecsseeeees scoceseee 294,626 04— 6,503,452 64 
Net Cash Assets, December 31st, 1876............--+ eeeees dash, cbidiscedsvetie. 2. st ec MI $30,416,719 90 
ASSETS. i 
Bonds and Mor eS ... a Sy Sy ee ee 
Real Estate in SA York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure 5,615,637 88 
. S. Stocks and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York... 5,004,015 60 
State Stocks i dilate ii pe 29,300 00 
Loans secured by United States and State and Municipal Bonds and Stock 
uthorized by the laws of the State of New York +981,820 00 
Commuted Commissions........ 100,819 65 
BSE SP eae ase Wee & 
alance 0: @ ecoun 
nt $30,416,719 90 
Interest and Rents due and accrued $348,552 95 
Premiums due and in transit....... ° 58.460 00 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premi Gold on hand 0888 j 
3 on hand........0++ 2 ; 
arket Value of Stocks over Cost an emium on GO n han ioe 1,318,214 51 








Total Assets, December 318t, 1876... ...00...-s200  seesees eeeee hs cobs 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies, 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . .... =. 


Computed Undivided Surine on Tontine Policies over legal reserve.... - 
New Business in 1376, 7,893 Policies, assuring 


Outstanding RISKS. .......cccccccccccscveccccccccccvccvccccccccccccees 


1 SERRATE 8 
> $5,503,793 41 


32,201,500 38 





3 $25,020,577 0 
“2. 1732050,690 u 











From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
reversionary dividends will be declared available on settiement of next annual premium to participating 
olicies. 4 
< The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal 

standard of the state of New York. bie fF i Actuaries. 
.G. b 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes that no corporation doing an insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has, nothing having been taken for granted, but every item, both of assets and liaoilities. conscientiously 
and exhaustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Examiner of the 
Devartment, has been steadily engaged for neariy three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at 
being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete sobveney of the institution, and 
that if the same energy and ee, are displayed in its manugement and conducc from this time as in the 
past a career of solid commercial pr OHN F. SMYTH 


_ Superintendent.” 
The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows : 


“The business of this Society has been conducted with ener bility, and system, and its unparalleled 
growth since incorporated, in 185 A counting, as it does, nearly 000,000 assets, and about $5,000, surplus 
profits, according to the Society s statement, shows uncommon industry and vigor on the part of its chief 
officers and directors, and, in the opinion of this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
the front rank of institutions of its kind. 

“ All of which is respectfully itted 


“E. D. MORGAN, 

WM. A. WHEELOCK, N SHERMAN 

SAMUELS SMITE, SE RRO 
C. @. FRANCKLYN, ¥. D. TAPPEN,”’ 

The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Commit- 

tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 


form, and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equi 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and by a Committee of Policyholders and Represent- 
atives of Policyholders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Stand- 
ing and Special) Committees of the Board of Directors. 


In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1876, the Finance Committee state that they have during 
that year given much attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business of the 
Society is conducted and its expenses regulated; and have directed the enforcement of all rules and 
methods for bringing down the expeuses of the Society to and continuing the same at the lowest standard 
consistent with the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

The undivided surplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of div- 
idends to policyholders without diminution, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
investments, the Committee have 

ved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
among policyholders until the further order of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss 
ar:sing from the value of real estate and other securities. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has during the past six months (a period of unexampled depres- 
poe py A Ey . Baro gee bone h its eet Contenineee, : . peavengee Department of the 
" e, ex: nations, for thoro ness of detail and scrutiny in all d 
ments of its affairs, unprecedented in the history of corporations. s —y 


osperity is before it. J 





e Life Assurance Society by 


GEO. T. ADEE, GEO. D. MORGAN,| Com- 
JAMES LOW, H. F. SPAULDING, | mittee 
PARKER HANDY, H. A. HURLBUT, ' {on 
WM. H. FOGG J. A. STEWART, ) nance. 

—_0——_- 
RBoard of Directors: 

HENRY B. HYDE. GEORGEH. STUART. 

GHORGE T. ADEE. ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY. 

GEORGE D. MORGAN. JOHN D, JONES. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, CYnus W. uD. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT. B. WILLIAMSO 

H.G-MARQUAND WILLIAM WALKER 

JAMES LO HENRY DAY. 

H. F. SPAULDING JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, BENJAMIN E. BATES. 


ASHBEL GREEN 


ARLES J. MARTIN, WAYMAN CROW. 
OMAS 8. YOUNG. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
BERT BLIS H. M. ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM H. JOHN J. DONALDSON 
ANIEL D. LORD GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
JAMES M. STED SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL HOLME 
SIMEON FITCH. JOSE F. NAVARRO. 
E. W. LAMBERT. W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
B. F. RANDOLPH. JOHN J.M id 
ALANSON TRASK. HEODORE WESTON 


bE 
ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
D Y SMI 


P. 

JOHN SLOANE. - HENR TH. 
JOHN A. STEWART. “= T. DEWITT 
WILLIAM F, COOLBAUGH, prrrey-y 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
EDWARD CURTIS, MD., -” | Medical Examiners, 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, (877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. Ist, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PREIGINS . . occc ccc cccccdtesb cites ie Sad Jade d's dog hice anid sted noes «+++ $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued................- jose 04+ -$2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876............ Bo <spraisie « 257,180 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 





Total = = = $37,084,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death......sce...e-seeees ccnududiehsceque eand<eccgncaes Gi ae 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled. policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments,‘and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...............++++ 140,232 32 
Ci othiew teas i FS SS EVTI RTA Bie a dacccdécccccccccesces 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total - . - * * $32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand........ $2. ew sees $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67)..... 1 > bk L adictddadarslacusueds. . 9,730,529 91 
Real estate.......... Te Bate EA I Bere Soldlde os sebtcossboscs. 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).......... boadtbise wi bedivee ss 17,354,887 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,650,490)......... Pe deb ches 781,585 39 


* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 


subsequent to dan. Ist, ISTTi i.5 0.5 oi ebedebb ocdsiiged daldeesc 432,695 40 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
liabilities)......... tegndu case cnnesad apad op deaedisbasdbadaws - 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances...............4- Renamed posh ewddedae desde soovse «= 90,10 OD 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1st, 1877........ eseecseses 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost. 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 - - #33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..:....... 4. ceadsisesuinden dues 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............. iidctledsasidnac’ 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 


517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..... 


17,038 82— 30,684,597 96 


eee ewer eseeeseerrsees 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent...........eeeeee aia’ $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 

Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876............... accuses Saean sinew $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877............ eubhetnniands< éns cies «+++» 127,748,473 00 
TRUSTEES: 

e 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, ISAAC 0, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, JOHN MAIRS, WM. H. APPLETON, 


ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
7NO. M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., | Medical Examiners. 
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Farm and Garilen, 


CULTIVATION OF LUCERNE. 


THE Journal of Agriculture gives the following 
practical directions for making a crop of 
lucerne : 


“In preparing for a crop of lucerne, the 
nature and waots of the plant must be taken 
into the account. {[t has exceedingly long 
roots. These are not in th® form of tap- 
roots ; but are long, slender, thread-like roots. 
Starting in considerable numbers from a com- 
mon center, they take a downward course to a 
great depth, apparently in search of water. 
This habit of the plant suggests the treatment 
essential to success in its culture. These are: 
first, a rich, dry soil. Ona very poor soil or on 
one saturated with water much of the time it 
will prove a failure. The peculiar texture of 
the soil is not so important as the condition it 
isin. All grades of soil, from a light sand to a 
heavy clay, will produce good crops of lucerne, 
provided it is rich, dry, and properly prepared. 
This crop requires and must have a fertile soil. 
It is useless to attempt its culture on any other. 
It is esseptial, also, that it be dry; perma- 
nent water should not stand nearer than eight 
or ten feet to the surface and the drainage 
should be good. 

“Another matter of importance is the deep 
plowing of the land. The best preparation is 
a deep plowing, followed by a thorough sub- 
soiling, stirring it thoroughly 18 or 20 inches 
deep. Ifit were then cross-plowed and har- 
rowed till thoroughly pulverized, it would be 
in the best condition for receiving the seed. 

“Another important point is to have the 
land as free as possible from weeds. 

“This plant, when well established, is a 
strong grower and can genera!ly take care of 
itself; but when quite young it is very easily 
injured by the presence of weeds, especially 
perennial plants, as docks, grasses, etc. will 
prove exceedingly hurtful to it. 

“‘ Land intended for lucerne should, tberefore, 
be well rid of weeds and weed-seeds of all 
kinds before the seed is sown, The best prep- 
aration the land can have is a cleansing crop of 
some kiod, as corn or roots, that has been 
heavily manured and kept perfectly free from 
weeds. 

‘*When the soil has been prepared as sug- 
gested the seed should be drilled in at the 
rate of 15 to 20 pounds peracre. The drills 
may be from 14 to 20 inches apart. The closer 
and thicker it is seeded the finer and better 
will be the hay, other things being equal. If it 
is desired to raise seed, it should be sown more 
thinly. Daring the first year it should be care- 
fully cultivated, both to keep it free from 
weeds and to keep the soil loose and friable. 
Such treatment will give a vigorous, healthy 
growth the first season, that will allow of one 
or two mowings during the first year, and leave 
it with a vigor that will enable it to hold its 
own against all intruders. 

‘Lucerne does not obtain its growth till 
three or four years old; but when once es- 
tablished in congenial soil it is good for large 
crops annually for from 15 to 30 years. The 
permanent character of this crop justifies the 
expenditure of an extra amount of time, labor, 
and care in prepariog the soil and cultivating 
jt during the first year. This plant, if left to 
grow to maturity and ripen its seed, becomes 
quite coarse and woody, and consequently is 
not so much relished by stock. It should, there- 
fore, not be permitted to go beyond flowering 
till it is mown, if the desire is to make a rich, 
palatable hay ofit. It may be cut even before it 
has advanced so far toward maturity as the 
flowering period. If eut before it has flowered, 
it will contain a greater proportion of waterand 
a less proportion of nutritive matter than if cut 
later; but this is compensated by the more 
frequent mowings that may be made and the 
finer texture of hay produced. 

‘Making hay of th's crop reauires some 
skill and care. The leaves become dry and 
crumble before the stems have become sufii- 
ciently dry to keep, if put inthe mow. The 
best plan is to put it up in neat piles or cocks 
as soon as the leaves are dry, and, after stand- 
ing in this condition a day or so, open them 
out for a little airing, after which the hay 
should be taken at once to the barn. It will 
not do to stack it out, nor should any rain ever 
be permitted to fall on it, as it will vot turn 
raion, like hay that has been made of the 
grasses.’’ 





THE VALUE OF SHORT-HORNS FOR 
BEEF. 


THE Western Stock Journal, of West Liberty, 
Towa, sent a series of questions to twenty lead- 
ing breeders of short-horned cattle, and tabu- 
lates from them the following results : 


REPLIES AVERAGED, 
1st. Live weight of a Short-horn, at2 years 
old, 1,400 tbs. 
2d. Gain, first year, 800 tbs.; second year, 600 
tbs. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


3d. Give the entire milk of the dam six 
months, and grain the remainder of the year. 

4th. Cannot attain as good results by feeding 
skimmed milk, nor even, by hand-feeding, 
counting labor. 

5th. Would consume 10 bushels of corn the 
first year and 800 Ths. of hay; the second 
year, 20 bushels of corn and 2,000 tbs. of hay. 

Value of feed first year—milk, $18; grain, 
$2.50; hay, $2; total, $22.50. Second year— 
grain, $5 ; hay, $5; pasture, $6; total, $16. To- 
tal cost for two years, $38.50. 

Manure and cost of marketing the grain are 
equal to the care. 

Value of steer at 2 years, 1,400 pounds of 
beef, at 5 cents, $70. Deducting $38.50, cost of 
production, we have profit $31.50. 


SHORT-HORN AT FOUR YEARS OLD. 





Corn for two years, 80 bushels............ snatiees $20 00 
Hay for two years, 3tons,.... ...cs.cecescesceees 15 00 
Feature £68 CWO: YOOTB. oissccccccscceces so coceces 2 00 
Interest and taxes on $70—value at two years.. 17 00 
I ceinececmieiepsnokpapiahssecesisssasccessnee e+e. $64 00 
SIGS BS DUR DORED. cn incedahesscccccccvvccccsosesees 38 50 
Total cost at OUF YEATES .......0ec.ccccoccccss oe: $102 50 
Value at four years, weight 1,900 Ibs., at 6% cts 118 75 
Dhl GOSS Tor LOUE FOG 5. d0008900..0420606000006 102 50 
Net profit, if sold at four years old............. $16 25 


SCRUB STEER AT TWO YEARS OLD. 
Treated in the same way, the scrub will make 
the first year 600 lbs., the second year 400 lbs. 
Total weight for 2 years, 1,000 Ibs. worth, at 4 


Seen e een eeseeeeeeeereeseees 





Net profit....... Sdoacdscegoscocctoccccooececce $1 50 
SCRUB STEER AT 4 YEARS OLD. 

Cost of production, same as Short-horn .. ..,. $102 50 

Weight at 4 years, 1,100 Ibs., at 5C..........0006 ee. 7000 

Loss, if kept till 4 years old ....... ..... «.... $32 00 

Profit of Short-horn over scrub at 2 years old... 30 00 

At 4 years Old.........00- Seubibashspunnsosbusenwansee 48 75 


IMPORTANT DEDUCTIONS, 


Ist. It costs much less to make a pound of 
beef the second year than the first, because it is 
made upon cheaper food. 

2d. The profit of selling a Short-horn at 2 
years old is double that at 4 years. 

8d. Feeding and turning Short-horns at 2 
years old will make the corn fed net over $1.25 
per bushel, and they are turned nearly as soon 
as hogs. 

4th. If, instead of keeping the same animal 
to 4 years old, it should be sold, and another 
reared, the account would stand: 


Profit in 4 years by selling at 2 years old..... oee.$63 00 
By selling at 4 years old..,,.......... sonene.cee ooo 16 2 
Gain by selling at 2 years. .............-sse000 $46 75 


5th. The above statement is unjust to Short- 
horns on the four-year-old exhibit, because 
they could be made to weigh nearly the same 
amount at three years old, which would make 
the account at three years old show a profit of 
$48.25. 

For the sake of comparison, the estimate of 
the Short-horns is carried to 4 years old, the 
age of the maturity of scrub steers ; while the 
Short-horns, with their characteristic quick 
growth, mature as well at 3 years as the scrubs 
at 4, 





TURKISH AGRICULTURE. 


In the course of a report on the trade and 
industry of the Turkish Empire, prepared by 
Eugeve Schuyler, consul-general at Con- 
stantinople, the following graphic description 
is given of one of the Turkish systems of ob- 
taining revenue: 


“The taxes form the great obstacle to 
agricultural improvement in Turkey. Besides 
an impost of 4 per cent. on the value of 
real estate and 4 per cent. on its revenue, the 
tithes are very onerous. Nominally they are 
10 per cent , except when an additional half or 
quarter is imposed. In reality they sometimes 
amount to 25 or 30 per cent., as they are usually 
collected by tithe-farmers, who greatly oppress 
the people. The peasant, after having reaped 
his crop, must leave it on the ground until the 
tithe-farmer comes and takes the larze sheaf 
out of every ten. These sheaves the peasants 
must bring to the common thresbing-floor, at 
their own expense, and must then thresh them. 
In this way the carts and oxen and the tresh- 
ing-floor of a village are sometimes occupied 
for a}l the good autumn weather ; and then the 
peasants will be lucky if they be not compelled 
themselves to carry the grain of the tax-farmer 
to market. In many cases the grain rots on 
the field before the tax-farmer arrives. By 
law the tithe-farmers and their gaards must 
pay their own expenses; but this is rarely 
done. The party live for weeks at the cost of 
the peasants, demanding a receipt that they 
have paid in full before they estimate the har- 
vest. The peasant submits in order to avoid 
greater loss, Add to this the taxes on cattle, 
the oppressive land law, the bad roads, and the 
difficulties thrown in the way of introducing 
machines, and it is easy to understand the stand- 
still of agriculture here.” 


In the same report appears a statement of the 





trade of Constantinople with this country for 
the year ended June 30th, 1876. The articlesim- 
ported were: rifles, $1,515,888; ammunition, 
$922,020; carbines, $26,136 ; petroleum, $187,571; 
all other goods, $3,811 ; total, $2,655,426. This 
was an increase of $940,637 as compared with the 
preceding year. The principal items of the ex- 
ports to the United States were: opium, about 
$52,000; attar of roses, $43,000; rags, $21,000; 
rugs, $6,000 ; and miscellaneous bazaar articles, 
$17,000. 

Let our grumbling agriculturists at the West 
reflect on the above statements, and bless 
their stars that destiny did not provide them 
with farms in Turkey. 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE IN AMERICA. 


Gxro. E. Brown writes to The National Live 
Stock Journal as follows: 


“T notice in one of our agricultural month- 
lies a statement iu regard to the cattle known 
in this country as Holsteins, which is erroneous 
in several particulars. It is true that the ma- 
jority of these cattle brought to this country 
are from North Holland, where may be found 
several distinct breeds, as wellas mixed bloods. 
It is a well-established fact that the large black- 
and-white spotted breed originated in the 
Duchy of Holstein, and from there spread over 
Northern Europe, but attained their greatest 
perfection in North Holland ; and it was to dis- 
tinguish them from other breeds that led the 
Holstein Breeders’ Association to adopt that 
name. 

“The first importations from Holland were 
selected wholly for their milking qualities, and 
little attention was paid to fine form. Some 
of the cows were rather coarse, which has led 
many persons to suppose that it is the charac- 
ter of the breed. That this conclusion is in- 
correct will be seen by examining more recent 
importations. It has been my good fortune to 
examine these matchless cattle quite exten- 
sively on their native polders and in their well- 
kept winterquarters, and I feel sure that any 
practical, unprejudiced person would decide, 
as I did, that they are a very uniform, well- 
shaped, easily-kept, hardy, and desirable race 
of cattle, and as milkers only need to be seen 
to be appreciated. 

“Tn regard to their being profitable, I will say 
that the demand for them is rapidly increas- 
ing, and that they are most sought after where 
they have been longest tried. They have 
proved a success in some of the best dairy 
counties of New England, New York, and 
Ohio and are now spreading rapidly over the 
Northwest.”’ 

——  ——_——— 


PARIS GREEN. HOW IT IS MADE. 


Pror. Rivey, of Missouri, says that quite as 
good results may be obtained in using the in- 
gredients from which green is made as from the 
finished article. The Paris green costs say 
thirty-seven and one-half cents per pound, and 
the demand is often so great that it cannot be 
obtained just when wanted, especially in back 
towns. The following directions for making 
green, from Brande’s Chemistry, are practical : 
Dissolve two pounds of sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol, costing fifteen cents per pound, or 
thirty cents) ina gallon of hot water, keeping 
it in a stone jar. Dissolve in another large jar 
one pound of common white arsenic (costing 
about six cents) and two pounds of saleratus 
or pearl-ash (costing 16 cents) in forty-four 
pounds of hot water, stirsing well till thorough- 
ly dissolved. These articles, costing fifty-two 
cents, will make about five pounds of Paris 
green, costing about $1.88. 

This can be kept in solution and mixed in 
proportion of one part of the first and five of 
the last solution, as they are needed. The 
green immediately begins to precipitate in a 
fine powder, and is much more convenient for 
use in solution than the dry article. Prof. 
Riley says that Paris green can be in this way 
used without danger, and all agree that in so- 
lution or mixed with flour, when dry and dust- 
ed on, it is the unfailing remedy. 





LEAVES FOR GARNISHING FRUIT. 


Tue London Gardener, in speaking of the use 
of leaves for garnishing fruit, says that some 
kinds of leaves are more suitable than others 
for this purpose. Strawberries, for instance, 
look best associated with their own foliage. 
Grapes may be laid on their own leaves ; but 
there are others which suit them quite as well. 
One of the best plants for furnishing leaves 
for garnishing all kinds of fruit is the curled 
mallow, an annual of which I make three sow- 
ings in the year in rich soil—the first early in 
April, the second about the beginning of May, 
and the third about the same timein June. 
The leaves are about the size of small vine- 
leaves and beautifully frilled. Wherever fruit 
has to be garnished this plant should always 
be grown. The ice-plant also furnishes good 
leaves for summer garnishing, its glictening, 
icy appearance having a cool and pretty effeet 
on the table. Itshould be sown in a pan or 
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box, in heat, in the firat or second week in 
April, and planted out in the open border in 
May. These are the only plants which I grow 
for garnishing fruit in summer and autumn, 
In winter and until this time variegated kale 
and bay leaves answer the purpose. Bay leaves 
are rather stiff for grapes; but for oranges, 
apples, etc. they may always be used with 
good effect. 





A NEW PEST IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Eastern Penosylvania 
says: 

‘“‘The seventeen-year locusts have appeared 
in vast numbers in this part of the Delaware 
Valley. They were here in 1860, and a strange 
circumstance is noted with their reappearance, 
In that year fish in the Delaware River and its 
tributaries and in the ponds throughout the 
valley died in large numbers, as if attacked 
with some fatal epidemic. This year there is 
a similar mortality among the fish in the 
Delaware; but no information as to whether 
it prevails in the mountain waters has as yet 
been received. The question in many circles 
is, now: Has the seventeen-year locust any- 
thing to with the death of the fish? Some 
parties affect to believe that the fish die after 
eating locusts tbat drop in the water; but only 
one dead fish out of a large number that have 
been examined had any of these in its stomach. 
The recurrence of the epidemic is probably 
bothing more than a singular coincidence.”’ 


— 


EXPORTS OF FRUIT. 


Evrops is now taking a surprising quantity 
of American fruit. The purchases have 
amounted to over $2,500,000 worth since last 
June, compared with $600,000 in the same 
period the year before. Dried apples figure 
largely in this movement. This country has 
exported over 12,000,000 pounds of them since 
last June, as compared with 522,000 pounds 
the previous year. This new addition to the 
trade of the United States is due to invention, 
which has occupied itself of late with im- 
proved methods for drying and preserving fruits 
for transportation. The greatest progress has 
been made in the way of dryers. Within a 
year some notable inventions in this line have 
been perfected, which are a great acquisition 
to the resources of the country. The fruit- 
dryer bids fair hereafter to be as much of a 
necessity to every farming community as the 
cider-mill and the cheese-factory. 











ALFALFA. 


OF alfalfa, the leng, tender, and hardy grass 
so extensively cultivated on the Pacific Coast, 
the San Francisco Bulletin says: 

“If any further proof of the superior value 
of alfalfa as a forage plant in California were 
needed, the present dry season has furnished 
that proof. While all other kinds of hay will 
be scarce, the supply of alfalfa will be even 
greater than last year. If alfalfa had not been 
introduced and cultivated, and such a drought 
had come upon us, with the same amount of 
stock in the state we now have, it would have 
been impossible to have carried the fourth of 
them through till the fall rains, without even 
saving anything for their subsistence after that 
time. There is little doubt that two good crops 
of alfalfa hay could have been cut on nearly 
every acre of land in the state this season where 
wheat was sown and proved an entire failure. 
Of course, we are speaking of the northern and 
central portions of the state, and of alfalfa at 
least a year from sowing.” 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


A CALIFoRNIA journal says that a man at or 
near Soquel, in that state, has strawberries 
blooming and ripening in the open field all the 
year round. Nothing is said of the variety; 
but it probably is of the Hautbois class, as 
they are, even in this region, a perpetual bear- 
ing class, when growing in rich, moist soil. 
They are a novelty, and when grown without 
extra care, ina climate that permits them to 
bloom and fruit all the year rotind, an acre of 
six thousand plants, from each of which one 
or two berries could be picked daily, would be 
a paying crop. The Hautbois is a class of 
strawberries that should bein every garden, 
even though only a small bed is devoted to 
them.— Ohio Practical Farmer. 


....Mulching young fruit trees and vines is 
very important. It prevents excessive evap- 
oration of moisture from the soil, while not 
hindering the warming of the soil by the sun. 
Any old hay or light, porous material will serve 
the purpose. 

....The Brockport (Monroe County) Republic 
says that there will be a light yield of apples 
in that section. From present signs the yield 
of peaches willbe very large. Plums, quinces, 
pears, grapes, and the smaller fruits promise 
well. 


...-Firet-Lieutenant Samuel R. Jones, Fourth 
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Artillery, has béen detailed for duty as pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics at the 
Hampton Normal School and Agricultural ,In- 
atitute, at Hampton, Va. 


...-In the Mohawk Valley the acreage of 
broom-corn is about the same as last year and 
a large yield is expected. The hay crop of the 
Valley likewise promises well. 


....-The Madison (N. Y.) Observer of the 6th 
says the loss of the potato crop is threatened 
by the beetle. 








_ AGRICULTURAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


New Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seed s, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus and 
Spring Bulbs, ready for for mailing. Free to all appli- 


" H & CO., 
asa 13 5 John bd New York. 


HIGHLAND STONE VASES. 


Great variety of De- 
. signs. Require no paint- 
=| ing. Not affected by 
Healthier for 
plants than iron vases 
sod te preferred by leading 
Oris 

Haring allthe beau- 
ties ies Ln = sae oe of 
iron, they possess many 
additional estrablequal@ 


ities 
lllustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 


Lewis & Willett, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


38 Hawley Street 
BOSTON. 


MEDAL MACHINES. 
NEW YORE SUATE AGRICULTUAL WORKS, 

















First Premiums at all Competitive Trials. 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, Threshers 
and Cleaners, Threshers and Shakers, Clover-Hull- 
ers, Feed-Cutters, Wheel Horse-Rakes, Horse 
Pitchforks, Shingle-Macbines, Straw-Pre- 
serving Rye Threshers, Portable Steam 
Engines, Cider and Wine-Mills and 
Presses, Dog and Pony Powers, etc. 


WHEELER |. Ky! MELICK co., 


once stamp for Circular tnt Separt of Centennial 





LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Sbort winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, ES 
mere ots, and a healthy country. Low Prices! 

re 

Free Transportation to the lands mines pur- 
chasers. For further information adar 


A. L. DEANE, Land adunianel ‘Bt. Louis. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’s 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Figntajzuitebic forimmediate flow 
ering, sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 sp lendid 
varieties, your choice,all labeled, for $13 te for $2 
19 for $33 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents cack 
additiona: i one worthorered. Premium Rost 
toevery dollar’ swort Aero Send forourNEW 
GUIDE TO ULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 accep Wemake Roses aGreat 

Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the ren States 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 

OSE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester a Pa. 






















FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THE 


LATEST AND MOST VALUABLE IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 





SCALES 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 
RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


WORLD’S FAIR, London, - - = 1851 
WORLD’s FAIR, New York, = - 1853 
WORLD’S FAIR, cate, = = = 1867 


WORLD’S FAIR, Vie - = 1873 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago (Chili), 1875 
WORLD’S FAIR, Philadelphia, - 1876 


COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS 
TEA AND CO FEE CANS, 
RE TRUCKS, etc. 
Agents for MILES'S ALARM MONEY DRAWER 
FE. ll Broadway, 





ANKS & Co., 3: way, N. Y. 
ANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md. 
BA NKS & CO., 53 Camp.street, New Orleans, 





A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO BUG, cazsace 


CURRANT WORMS a % and ole, Insects is 


OUR PEST=- SPOISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN “he dissolves in water, 

and is sprinkled. Sure death. No dan lants, or in using. 

Costs 25 cents an acre. Sample mailed cm 30 peep (1-4 1b. box.) Send 

for Circular with hundreds of Ce eas to the trade, 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. O. Box 3139 

66 Cortlandt St. 9 New York City. 





GARDEN, ENGINE, & 
RE EXTINGUISHER? 
Protects buildings from 
Fire; & trees, vines, etc., 
frem insec hrows 


t) welling 

; should. be wotiees the 

= Fountain mp. Send 

for jarge illustrated Circular. J. A. WHITMAN, Sole 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, Providence, R. 1. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 1673, 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th. 1876 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIBR a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGB MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRB. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphiet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers 


SEW HAVER COND. 





SE pb ofricgerator, Water-Cooler, and Filter, 


Lawn-Mower, L 
iF You WANT A varm or Citlca head Implements, 


| Machinery, send for circular or call on 





———m 


A. B. COHU, 
197 Water Street, N. Y. 
One door from Fulton 8t. 


Seed, or any kind of 
or 








“THE EUREKA TREE AND POST-HOLE DIGGER .” 


The Best ever invented. Digs a bole any size or sbapein Stony, Clay, or Sandy Soil. 
under water, to clean Wells and take out quicksand. E 
of the Country on receipt oF $6. “@. Re iable Agents wanted in every County. 
Co., 84 WILLIAM 


EKA DIGGE 











Can also be worked 

Sent by express to any part 
Tan for Circular. 

EET, NEW YORK. 


very tool is warranted. 


PATENT CHEMICAL METALLIC PAINT, 


CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


E. G. KELLEY’S PATENT CHEMICAL METALLIC PAINT, all shades, ground in oil and mixed 
ready for = are up in cans, kegs, and barrels. Price 0 cents to $l per gallon. Send for card of colors 


and testimon 


Also Wnelieh ROOF PAINT for tin roofs, and LIQUID SLATE PAINT and RUBBER PAINT for 


leaky roofs, at 50 cents a gallon. 
BOILED 


OIL, 50 cents a gallon. ROOFING OTL, 40 cents a gallon. 


NEW YORK CITY OIL CoO.,{24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











=> mm Trading Purposes. 


TO WATCH SPECULATORS! 


We have the best beckery Gold Watch in the Market for 


to our “Ro —— bo are to giz 
luce the 
with a 
- nie pitnsy are are we ant, Ohain 
J By: ore an factories , and ¢ Biol sifroae Si 
ee time ot required, ‘and gives general ~ 
tion. We mad them by Mail or Express. o' 
7 tee ipt of $12% to any of the Country, or it 
will be sent C.0.D, when the the enatonior yor and 
remits $3 on accoun' CHAINS 
weigh about Fifty Soar and she same 
Pattern in pure gold wou “ eost $100, We sell 
these Chains at we sell the Watch 
and Chain for $12, sent by Mall in a Registered 
‘ac it-paid, to apy Post Office in the 
United States. 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT 
a THE OHAIN FOR $10, 


J. BRIDE & CO., 


Clinton Place, & No. 11 Eighth Street, N. Y. 








NKS & CO,, 216 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
8 & CO. Br 



































Li A 
FAIRBANK . oadway, ny, 
FAIR NKS , 403 St. Paul street, Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 34 King William st., London. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk street, Boston. 
ass. 
ee ~ sag & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 
a, 
ralr 3ANKS, MORSE & CO Ch 
FAIRBA NES, Rds. | & CO., Gincitne: Ohio. 
FAIRBAN ORSE & CO., petals, om. 
FAIRBA ORSE & OCO., Pitts’ 
FAIR ANKS, MOWSH 4 00. Louis a. 
FAIRBANKS & CO.. 8t. Loui 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal 








PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being @ Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
Could soften IRON at the forge, so that 1 could work 
itata betteradvantage. This induced me tomaxe 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It wason one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 
I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my band in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have thém cut off, to get them out of my 
way. [had used everything that offered any hope > 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was wor's- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of course 
ceuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 


fe WIthTay crooked han 4: 


as 

myeyes. T to my wife and family 
uM -@ general rejoictan was the pednit. 

e qui now was: hat 


rane about me for cases to try the effect © it on 
Ihad 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my snop 
who had a knee, caused by the cords being con- 
rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 


he was able to throw 
shop. y ery as well os ever. Ithad wasted just 
y case, producing a perfect cure. 

gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 

miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism. ee Suit a Burns, 
etc., all of which it without any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro. Shiicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than ahy other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap lications in all external diseases occurring in 


that noble a 
epared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
any, Office 76. William 8t., New York. Sold by all 


ruggists. 50 cents per bot tle. 


ehiscaneand walk 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground es Bone Bol Rae Flour. 


G2” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 


Circular. 
ASE FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNING BATHS, etc., by 
OILERS ah WATER. 


ELLIS, 
182 Cen eae New’ York. 








LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industriai Exposition, over = 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, conducted by 
three experts. 
ache tor cirealr, seiving doscripesc Hon and details of 
e famous tri 


Bf john and Water Bop acts 





OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,8SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
6 assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the le. 
Pronounced superior to any 
Gewer-Pive made in this country. 











MEDICAL. 
KNICKERBOCKER 


Hoof Ointment! 


A reliable Salve or Patmee for A cure of - 
eases of the HOOFS of HORSES and CATTLE. Is 
d Quarter —_ 





used ~ weeniy. is = 
use the ept 


oR SALE BY 
J. Boyd & SON, 9 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; 
BENJAMIN LANE, 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Til.; 
and ali Harness and Feed Stores. 


CHARLES F. RISLEY, Proprietor, 
Whelesale Dreggiet, Yor Warren Street, 


Cancer| .M 


Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY. 


who has 
been it d 
spocesetal ractice at oneness Paeeds extensive and 


.,for more 

t ousands Of persons cured of much. 
dreaded Gineskae, Who ends Some Vahovs gate gt the | 
id, are no his wonderfa! 








esses of 
Baill in rescuing them from a <t terrible and untimely | 
ministers, the poor free. 
Write for a circular, aiving full particulars. Ad dress | 





W.J3.P. KINGSLEY, X.D., Rome, Ne Ye 
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H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU. 


Owing to spurious articles palmed 
tipon ‘the public for the past five years, 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
Iam forced to make a radical change 
The Genu- 
from my original recipe, is 


in my labels and wrappers. 
ine, 
printed in Carmine ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 
Co., 830 Platt Street, New York. 





DR. G. §. BROWNE’S 


TAPE-WORM GURE. 


The only known Rémedy, being quick (requiring 
} one hour), safe, sure, and pleasant, without in- 
e 


ded Ae leading ‘Physicians. 


lars to 
fin Inc & SMITH 
LE AGENTS, CAPITOL AVE. DRUG STORE 
HARTFORD. Conn. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
MENEELY & i, KIMBERLY. 
if BELLS. 
qucuneS ar BELL FOUNDRY. 


Seer bare 


Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 


“Recomm 
Send for 
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Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


cr 25 Yg¥ thas been a proven fact for thirty years that this wholesome and agreeab!e 
4 , alterative will always prevent the minor ailments of the body from ¢culmin- 
ating in dangerous maladies, if administered at the proper time. Meet the 


ry, 
Je 
PRY first symptoms with this inestimable remedy. Self-neglect in such cases is a 


tz 
SCR 1, crime. Sold by all Drnggists. 





- PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John ect, New York, 
‘Factories, Middletown, Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


Geo. L, Burr,| MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 


140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
SUCCESSOR TO FREEMAN & BURR. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description Ready-Made and Made to Order. 
t=" Prices to Suit the Times... 





$6 Fpse PSS Phize mens 


HONE 


BROTHERS” ©. 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE CELEBRATED 
AUSTRIAN BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 





° 


eo BLRIS 





808 Broadway, 


Elegance, Elasticity, Durability, Superior 
Lightness. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & 60., 


(FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN &CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








F, & FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 


pEYSTON to 









OFFICE, No. 17 NORTH &th ST,, PHILA. 
(BLACKS ONLY) 


Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 





oH { 


COLORIFIC. 


One applica. 


Colors Hair a Natural Brown or Black. 
tion. No previous wash. Ali araagists. 
tet DEPOT 13 WEY STREET, » 


t@" ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED..2$ 


; GENTLEMEN in any part of the country will please bear in mind that by 
Orders by Mail. GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, by which more 
Orders by Mail. than 20,000 orders have been filled, they can order their clothing direct 


e from New York, with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Per- 
Orders by Mail. fect Fit attainable. 


RULES for Self-Measure, Samples, Price-List. and Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 





ae 
26 


jaGRIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Extract from Centennial Judges’s Report: 


“Their Large Variety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of Excellent Quality and 
Finish and of Tasteful Designs.” 














“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of Superior Quality and Excellent Finish.” 


Extracts from American Institute Report: 


“The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1 and possess all the qualities the Company 
claim.” 


**We consider the Goods made by this Company td be by far the best made in this country, and we be 
lieve in the World.” 


peeceee: 4) PO i 
First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exhibited, from World’s Fair, 1853, to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


RARE BARGAINS « CARPETS, 


Ollcioths, Mattings, Rugs, Mate, Window Shades, Curtains, Cornices, ete, 


William 8S. Leigh, | wie" Nou' 


Ww. & J. SLOANE, 
161 EICHTH AVENUE, corner Eighteenth Street, 
Is NOW OFFERING NEW SPR +A parr 


Late of venue, cor. 17th St. 
Close Buyers invited tocall befere purchasing 





RNS at GREATL bd hy 4 PRICES. 


isewhere 

















Appearance of a line of Type ; to read, hold before @ looking-glass. 


rs FOR 10 CENTS 222 8.2,cent stamp for postage, we will send for 


one year, our handsome new &-page paper, THE 


Model Printer’s Guide ing > 


! 
and also one copy of our superbly illustrated, 100 page Printer’s Instruction | /; 
and Specimen Book, entitled 


How to Print 


worth of itself ten times the whole cost. Everybody delighted. ‘Circulation 
ire; J. W. DavaHapay & Co., Publishers, 723 Hi 


already 21,000. Send on at once. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Also manufacturers of the Celebrated 


Model Printing Press 
Bu 


the best for all kinds of fine Card work an siness printing. The 
greatest invention of the age. In use in every civilized country in 
the world. Nine styles. Latest improvements. Price, from $6.00 up. 
The Model Press is now giving employment to thousands of persons, 
| and is the means of enormous saving to Business men everywhere. 
HAND @ FOOT POWER, L~!! Particulars in “Mow to Print. 




















Pa | 
WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 
and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders, 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


Do You 


SLEEP 


ON THE 
TRESS? 

















SANDALWOOD 


possesses @ much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy statethe mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. It is 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine | is 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 
Dundas Dick & Oo.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MAT- 
This most useful and luxurious bed is of 


wu 

treme of luxury. Itis the best Mattress in use. In- 
vestigate its merits. CIRCULARS FREE to any ad- 
ar Write THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS 
-, Hartford, Conn., U. 8. A. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well known 
igo BS England as the * WHITEST 


EsT, and ° 
Leap TA E X-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 








Fire Premium 






Of AU @ Citennial, Hand 


and Sey-Pabing. 
} 35 Fp ction 









ee Press for cards, La gy en Large 
sizes for large work. LEAD RIBBON, from 2 to8 inches wide, on 
have good pastime nel. reejs, for Builaers. - 
make money by in mall AD PIPE of any size Or thickness, ; 
‘ have much fun andmake money t lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 
BOYS 2 1r==5< | “ FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
wo Min, KELSEY & OO. Meriden, Ooun SALEM MAsa, 











THE INDEPENDENT Puuss, Nos. 31 AND 33 Rose STREET 


Criminal Invalids.—Life and health God’s and it is.a sin to 
imperil them by neglect, we can, if we choone, beoanp relieve the dis- 
orders Of the stomach, bo ele liver, and neryes, which aa c @ys- 
pepsia, es diarrhoéa, liver complaint, and para , by having re- | 
course 


Surrs Boys: Suits, Sacks and Duosrers, W HITE Vusrs, 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS, FOR ALL AGES, LINEN AND ALPACA, DUCK AND MARSEILLES, | 
$10 to $50. $5 to $20. 75c. to $5. $1 to $4. 


A THRILLING INCIDENT 


.o the mission life of Mrs. Ingalls, in Burmah, is well 
told inthe Baptist Messenger, relating how she was 
sent for to visit one of the Buddhist high priests, 
who had been nearly killed; and how, while in the 
most holy place in their temple, where none bu- 
priests had ever before been admitted, she was per. 
mitted unrebuked to use for him the sacred vessels, 
which none but the high priest dare touch, and to 
even overturn and sit on cne of their gods to rest— 
all through the magic influence of the Pain Killer 
called by them the “ God medicine,” so successfully 
had she used it in curing their many diseases, some 
of them considered heretofore fatal in that climate: 
among which were cholera, liver complaint, dyspep- 
sia, the bites of venomous reptiles, etc. This speaks 
| volumes for the Pain Killer.—London Times. 

i] Rey. J. E. Clough, Missionary at Ongole, Southern 
India, writes: “*We esteem your Pain Killer-very 
highly for scorpion stings, cholera, etc., and cannot 
very well get along without it.” 

Rey. 1. D. Colburn, Missionary at Tavoy, Burmah 
writes: ‘“‘I shall be happy to assist in extending a 
knowledge of a remedy so speedy and effectual.” 

PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 
Providence, R. I, 


j 





Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerningits Fit, Style, 
Qualityend Price. « 

Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail, Perfectsat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 

edin ten days unworn 

and money will be re- 

Sunded. 


Particular 
People 


r John Wanamaker 


& Co. 
Finest Clothing i 
AND 
Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 
818 & 820 Chestnut St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston Ornamental Iron Works 
MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 
Wrought and Cast Iron 
FOR BUILDING 
Iron and Wire Railing, 














Iron Crestings, 
Iron Stable Fixtures, 
Fountains, Vases, 
Garden Statuary 
Weather Vanes, 


a a 
and 


= 
Builders’ Hardware. 


Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work. 


Send; Stamp for Catalogue. 


BUBIELR & COMPANY, 
118 Mil& street, Boston. 


DECKFR 


BROTHERS 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANOS. 
gs UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUR. 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 


DESKS, 


Office and Library Furniture, 


No. 103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 
FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL DESKS. 


Ww.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 














CONN. 

Branch Wasdioenee 
and 87 John York! 
$n ia ake sv Gnieago. 

MANUFA or 


Enaines, 


Hyarants, 








INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
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